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HE  numerous  enemies,  whom  Wolfey's  fuddenc  h  a  P. 
elevation,  his  afpiring  character,  and  his  haughty  xxviri. 
deportment  had  raifed  him,  ferved  only  to  rivet      j^,,, 
him  fafter  in  Henry's  confidence  ;  who  valued  himfclf  on  "^^'.'^-^ 
fupporting  the  choice  which  he  had  tnade,  and  v/ho  wastion. 
Vol.  IV.  B  .  incapable 
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^xxvin'  '^*^'^P'^^^^  of  yielding  either  to  the  murmurs  of  the  peoptif 
s^ — v—— /  or  to  the  difcontcnts  of  the  great.  That  artful  prelate 
^'^'  likewife,  well  acquainted  with  the  king's  imperious 
temper,  concealed  from  him  the  abfolute  afcendant, 
which  he  had  acquired;  and  while  he  fecretly  directed 
all  public  councils,  he' ever  pretendea  a  blind  fubmifTion 
to  the  v/ill  and  authority  of  his  mafter.  By  entering 
into  the  king's  pleafures,  he  prcfcrved  his  afrc6tion ; 
by  conducting  his  bufmefs,  he  gratified  his  indolence  j 
and  by  his  unlimited  complaiIl\nce  in  both  capacities,  h6 
prevented  all  that  jealoufy,  to  v/hich  his  exorbitant  ac- 
quifitions,  and  his  fplendid  oficntatious  train  of  life  fhould 
n'aturally  have  given  birth.  The  archbifliopric  of  York 
falling  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bambridge,  Wolfey  was 
promoted  to  that  fee,  and  refigned  the  bifhopric  of  Lin- 
coln. Befides  enjoying  the  adminiflration  of  Tournay, 
he  got  pofleffion,  on  eafy  leafes,  of  the  revenues  of  Bath, 
Worcefier,  and  Hereford,  bifhoprics  filled  by  Italians^ 
who  Vk'cre  allov/ed  to  refide  abroad,  and  who  were  glad 
to  compound  for  this  indulgence,  by  yielding  a  confi- 
derable  fhare  of  their  income.  He  held  in  commendam 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  many  other  church  pre- 
ferments. He  was  even  allowed  to  unite  with  the  fee 
of  York,  firfi:  that  of  Durham,  next  that  of  Winchefter  ; 
and  there  feemed  to  be  no  end  of  his  acquifitions.  His 
farther  advancement  in  ecclefiaflical  dignity  ferved  him  as 
a  pretence  for  engroiling  flili  more  revenues  :  The  pope, 
obferving  his  great  influence  over  the  king,  was  defirous 
of  engaging  him  in  his  intcrefts,  and  created  him  a  car- 
dinal. No  churchman,  under  colour  of  exacPcing  regard 
to  religion,  ever  carried  to  a  more  exorbitant  height  the 
flate  and  dignity  of  that  character.  His  train  ccnfifted 
of  eight  hundred  ferVants,  of  v.fhom  many  were  knights 
and  gentlemen  :  Some  even  of  the  nobility  put  their 
4  children 
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'children  into  his  family  as  a  place  of  education  ;  and  In  ^-^^^^J' 
"order  to  gain  them  favour  with  their  natron,  allowed  c, — .-—w 
them  to  bear  offices  as  his  fcrvants.  Whoever  was  di-  '5'3« 
ftinguifhed  by  any  art  or  fcience  paid  court  to-  the  car- 
dinal ;  and  none  paid  court  in  vain.  Literature,  which 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  found  in  him  a  generous  patron ; 
'and  both  by  his  public  inftitutions  and  private  bounty, 
he  gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  erudition  ^. 
Not  content  with  this  munificence,  which  gained  him 
the  approbation  of  the  wife,  he  itrove  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  populace,  by  the  fplendor  of  his  equipage  and 
furniture,  the  coftly  embroidery  of  his  liveries,  the 
iuftre  of  his  apparel.  Ke  was  the  firft  clergyman  in 
England  that  wore  filk  and  gold,  not  only  on  his  habit, 
but  alfo  on  his  faddles  and  the  trappings  of  his  horfes  ''. 
He  caufed  his  cardinal'^  hat  to  be  borne  aloft  by  a  perfoh 
'of  rank;  and  when  he  came  to  the  king's  chapel,  v/ould 
permit  it  to  be  laid  on  no  place  but  the  altar.  A 
pried,  the  talleft  and  moft  comely  he  could  find,  carried 
before  him  a  pillar  of  filver,  on  whofe  top  was  placed  a 
crofs  :  But  not  fatisfied  with  this  parad«,  to  which  he 
thought  himfelf  entitled  as  cardinal,  he  provided  another 
prieft  of  equal  ftature  and  beauty,  who  marched  along, 
bearing  the  crofs  of  York,  even  in  the  diccefe  of  Can- 
terbury ;  contrary  to  the  ancient  rule  and  the  agreement 
between  the  prelates  of  thefe  rival  fees  ".  The  people 
made  merry  with  the  cardinal's  oftentation  ;  and  faid 
they  were  now  fenfible,  that  one  crucifix  alone  was 
hot  fufficieiit  for  the  expiation  of  his  fins  and  ofi'ences. 

WarhaivI,  chancellor  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
a  man  of  a  moderate  temper,  averfe  to  all  difputes,  chofe 
rather  to  retire  from  public  employment,  than  maintain 

a  Erafm.  Epift.  lib.  %.  epift.  j.  lib.  i6.  epift,  3.  b  Polydore  Vir- 

r-1,  lib.  27.      Stowe,  p.  501.      Hclingihrd,  p,  S47.  c  Poljdore 

Virgil,  lib.  27, 

■B  2  an 
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C  H  A  p.  an  unequal  conteft  with  the  hauo;hty  cardinal.  He  re- 
figncd  his  of&ce  of  chancellor  ;  and  the  great  feal  was 
1515.  immediately  delivered  to  Wolfey.  If  this  new  accu- 
mulation of  dignity  encreafed  his  enemies,  it  alfo  ferved 
to  exalt  his  perfonal  charadler,  and  prove  the  extent  of 
bis  capacity.  iVfl-ricl  adminiftration  of  juftice  took  place 
during  his  enjoyment  of  this  high  office  ;  and  no  chan- 
cellor ever  difcovered  greater  impartiality  in  his  deci- 
fions,  deeper  penetration  of  judgment,  or  more  enlarged 
knowledge  of  law  and  equity  '^. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  the  king's  money  al- 
moft  entirely  exhaufted  by  projects  and  pleafures,  while 
his  inclination  for  cxpence  ftill  continued,  was  glad  to 
refign  his  office  of  treafurer,  and  retire  from  court.  His 
rival,  Fox,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  reaped  no  advantage 
from  his  abfcnce  ;  but.  partly  overcome  by  years  and  in- 
firmities, partly  difgufled  at  the  afcendant  acquired  by 
Wolfey,  v/lthdrew  himfelf  wholly  to  the  care  of  his 
diocefe.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  had  alfo  taken  offence, 
that  the  king,  by  the  cardinal's  perfuafion,  had  refufed 
to  pay  a  debt,  which  he  had  contradled  during  his  refi- 
dence  in  France ;  and  he  thenceforth  affedled  to  live  in 
privacy.  Thefe  incidents  left  Wolfey  to  enjoy  without 
a  rival  the  whole  power  and  favour  of  the  king ;  and 
they  put  into  his  hands  every  kind  of  authority.  In 
vain,  did  Fox,  before  his  retirement,  warn  the  king 
*'  not  to  fuffer  the  fcrvant  to  be  greater  than  his  mafter :" 
Henry  replied,  "  that  he  well  knew  how  to  retain  all 
"  his  fubjecis  in  obedience;"  but  he  continued  ftill  an 
unlimited  deference  in  every  thing  to  the  diredtions  and 
counfeis  of  the  cardinal. 

The   public  tranquillity  was   fo  well   eftabliflied    in 
England,  the  obedience  of  the  people  fo  entire,  the  ge- 

^  Sir  Thomas  More,    Stowe,  p.  504, 
i  jveral 
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Tieral  admlniftration  of  juftice,  by  the  cardinal's  means  <■,  ^  ",.f,.^' 

fo  exaift,  that  no   domeflic  occurrence  happened  conli-j_ ^^ t 

derable  eiaough  to  dif'urb  the  repofe  of  the  king  and  his  ^S'j" 
minifler  :  They  might  even  have  difpenfed  with  giving 
any  ftricl  attention  to  foreign  affairs,  were  it  poffible  for 
men  to  enjoy  any  fituation  in  abfolute  tranquillity,  or 
abilain  from  projeiSIs  and  enterprises,  hov/evcr  fruitlefs 
and  unneceffary. 

The  will  of  the  late  king  of  Scotland,  who  left  his  Scotch  af« 
widow  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vote  of  the  con- ' 
vention  of  ftates,  which  confirmed  that  deftination,  had 
■exprefslj  limited  her  authority  to  the  condition  of  her 
remaining  unmarried  <"  :  But  notwithftanding  this  limi- 
tation, a  kw  months  after  her  hufband's  death,  fhe 
efpoufed  the  earl  of  Angus,  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  a 
young  noblem.an  of  great  family  and  promxifing  hopes. 
Some  of  the  nobility  now  propofed  the  electing  of 
Angus  to  the  regency,  and  recommended  this  choice  as 
the  moft  likely  means  of  preferring  peace  with  Eng- 
land :  But  the  jealoufy  of  the  great  families,  and  the 
fear  of  exalting,  the  Douglaffes,  begat  oppofition  to  this 
meafure.  Lord  Hume  in  particular,  the  moft  powerful 
chieftain  in  the  kingdom,  infifted  on  recalling  the  duke 
cf  Albany,  fon  to  a  brother  of  James  III.  who  had  been 
baniflied  into  France,  and  who,  having  there  married, 
had  left  pofterity,  that  were  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown, 
and  the  neareft  relations  to  their  young  fovereign.  Al- 
bany, though  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  had  never  been  in 
Scotland,  v/as  totally  unacquainted  with  the.  manners  of 
the  people,  ignorant  of  their  fituation,  unpraclifed  in 
their  language  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  favour  attending  the 
French  alliance,  and  fo  great  the  authority  of  Hume, 
that  this  prince  was  invited  to  accept  the  reins  of  go- 

e  Erafm.  lib.  a.  epift.  i.     Cavendlih,  HalU  f  Buchanan,  lib.  14. 

Priimmond,     Herbert, 

B  7  vernment. 
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C  H^A  P,  vernment.     Francis,  careful  not  to  give  offence  to  the 
^_  '  king  of  England,  detained  Albany  fome  time  in  France; 

151J.  but  at  lad,  fenfible  hov/  important  it  was  to  keep  Scot-r 
land  in  his  interefts,  he  permitted  him  to  go  over,  and 
take  poffeflion  of  the  regency  :  He  even  renewed  the  anr 
cicnt  league  with  that  kingdom,  though  it  implied  fuch 
a  clofe  connexion,  as  might  be  thought  fomewhat  to  in- 
trench on  his  alliance  with  England. 

When  the  regeiit  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  made  en- 
quiries concerning  the  ftate  of  the  country,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people  ;  and  he  difcovered  a  fcene,  with  which 
he  was  hitherto  but  little  acquainted.  That  turbulent 
kingdom,  he  found,  was  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a 
confederacy,  and  that  hot  a  clofe  one,  of  petty  princes, 
than  a  regular  fyftem  of  civil  polity;  and  even  the  king, 
much  more  a  regent,  pofTeffed  an  authority  very  uncer- 
tain, and  precarious.  Arms,  more  than  laws,  prevailed ; 
and  courage,  preferably  to  equity  or  juftice,  v/as  the 
virtue  moft  valued  and  refpeilcd.  The  nobility,  in 
whom  the  whole  power  refided,  were  fo  connected  by 
hereditary  alliances,  or  fo  divided  by  inveterate  enmities, 
that  it  was  impoHible,  without  employing  an  armed 
force,  either  to  punifli  the  m.ofl  flagrant  guilt,  or  give 
fecurity  to  the  moft  entire  innocence.  Rapine  and  vio- 
lence, v.'hen  excrcifcd  on  a  hoftile  tribe,  inftead  of  mak- 
ing a  pcrfon  odious  among  his  own  clan,  rather  recom- 
mended him  to  their  efleem  and  approbation  ;  and  by. 
rendering  him  ufeful  to  the  chieftain,  entitled  him  to  a 
preference  above  his  fellows.  And  though  the  neceflity 
of  mutual  fupport  ferved  as  a  clofe  cement  of  amity, 
among,  thofe  of  the  fame  kindred,  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
againft  enemies,  and  the  defire  of  profccuting  the  deadly 
feuds,  (fo  they  were  called)  ftill  appeared  to  be  paf- 
fions  the  moft  predominant  among  that  uncultivated 
j!.eopleo 

*  The 
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1'he  perfons,  to  whom  Albany,  on  his  arrival,  firft  %yy^,F' 
applied  for  information  v/ith  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  ,„,.-y^ 
country,  happened  to  be  inveterate  enemies  of  Hume  °  ;  1515. 
9nd  they  reprefented  that  powerful  nobleman  as  the  chief 
fource  of  public  diforders,  and  the  great  obftacle  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  adminifcratioa  of  jufbice. 
Before  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate  could  be  efcablifh- 
ed,  it  was  necefTary,  they  faid,  to  make  aa  example  of 
this  great  offender  ;  and  by  the  terror  of  his  punifhmerrt, 
teach  all  leffer  criminals  to  pay  refpe<3:  to  the  povver  of 
their  fovereign.  Albany,  moved  by  thefe  reafons,  was 
induced  to  forget  Hume's  paft  fervices,  to  which  he  had, 
in  a  great  mealure,  'been  indebted  ior  the  re':;ency  ;  and 
he  no  longer  bore  towaids  him  that  favourable  counte- 
nance, with  which  he  was  wont  to  receive  him.  Hume 
perceived  the  alteration,  andv/as  incited,  both  by  regard  to 
his  own  .fafety  and  from  motives  of  revenge,  to  take  mea- 
fures  in  oppofition  to  the  regent.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
Angus  and  the  queen  dowager,  and  reprefented  to  them  the 
danger,  to  which  the  infant  prince  was  expofed,  from 
the  ambition  of  Albany,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  to 
whom  the  ftates  had  imprudently  entrufted  the  whole 
authority  of  government.  By  his  perfuafion,  Margaret 
formed  the  defign  of  carrying  off  the  young  king,  and 
putting  him  under  the  protedlion  cf  her  brother;  and 
when  that  confpiracy  vv^as  deteiled^  flie  herlelf,  attended 
by  Hume  and  Angus,  withdrew  into  England,  where 
flie  was  foon  after  delivered  of  a  daughter, 

Henry,  in  order  to  check  the  authority  of  Albany 
and  the  French  party,  gave  encouragement  to  thefe  mal- 
contents, and  affared  them  of  his  fupport.  Matters  be- 
ing afterwards  in  appearance  accommodated  betv/een 
Hume  and  the  regent,  that  nobleman  returned  into  his 
QWn  country  ;  but  mutual  fufpicions   and  jealoufies  ftili 

f  Buchanan,  lib.  14.    Drummond. 
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prevailed.  He  was  committed  to  cuftody,  under  the  care 
-of  the  earl  of  Arran,  his  brother-in-law;  and  was,  for 
'^'^'  forne  time,  detained  prifoner  in  his  caftle.  But  having 
perfuaded  Arran  to  enter  into  the  confpiracy  with  him, 
he  was  allowed  to  make  his  efcape ;  and  he  openly  made 
war  upon  the  regent.  A  new  accommodation  enfued, 
not  more  fincere  than  the  foregoing ;  and  Hume  was  fo 
imprudent  as  to  entruft  himfelf,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther, into  the  hands  gf  the  regent.  They  were  imme- 
diately feized,  committed  to  cuftody,  brought  to  trial, 
condemned,  and  executed.  No  legal  crime  was  proved 
againfl  thefe  brothers  :  It  was  only  alleged,  that,  at 
the  battle  of  Flouden,  they  had  not  done  their  duty  in 
fupporting  the  king  ;  and  as  this  backwardnefs  could 
not,  froni  the  courfe  of  their  part  life,  be  afcribed  to 
cowardice,  it  was  commonly  imputed  to  a  more  criminal 
motive.  The  evidence,  however,  of  guilt,  produced 
againft  them,  Wv'zs  far  from  being  valid  or  convincing ; 
and  the  people,  who  hated  them  while  alive,  were  much 
diffatisfied  with  their  execution. 

Such  violent  remedies  often  produce,  for  fome  time, 
a  d;;ceitful  tranquillity  ;  but  as  they  dcflroy  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  beget  the  moft  inveterate  animofities,  their 
confequences  are  commonly  fatal,  both  to  the  public,  and 
to  thofe  who  have  recourfe  to  them.  The  regent,  how- 
ever, took  advantage  of  the  prefent  calm  which  pre- 
vailed ;  and  being  invited  over  by  the  French  king,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  willing  to  gratify  Henry,  he  went 
into  France ;  and  was  engaged  to  remain  there  for  fomc 
years.  During  the  abfence  of  the  regent,  fuch  confu- 
llons  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  fuch  mutual  enmity, 
rapine,  and  violence  among  the  great  families,  that  that 
kingdom  was,  for  a  long  time,  utterly  difabled  both 
from  offending  its  enemies,  and  affiftlng  its  friends.  We 
have  carried  on  the  Scotch  hiftory  fome  years  beyond  the 

prefent 
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Drefent  period:  that,    as  that  country    had    little  con-C  h^A  p; 
*^  ^  -i  .  XX\'']II. 

nexion  v.'ith    the  gener?.!   fyftem  of  Europe,  we  mip;hti_  — .^— ,^ 

be  the  lefs  interrupted  in   the  narration  of  thofe  memo-      ^S^S- 
rable  events,  which  were  tranfadied  in  the  other  king- 
doms. 

It  v/as  forefeen,  that  a  young,  active  prince,  like 
Francis,  and  of  fo  martial  a  difpofition,  v/ould  foon  em- 
ploy the  great  preparations,  which  his  predecefibr,  be- 
fore his  death,  had  made  for  the  conqueft  of  Milan. 
He  had  been  obferved  even  to  weep  at  the  recital  of  the 
military  exploits  of  Gaflon  de  Foix  ;  and  thefo  tears  of 
emulation  were  held  to  be  fure  prefiges  of  his  future 
valour.  He  renewed  the  treaty  which  Lewis  had 
made  with  Henry;  and  having  left  every  thing  fe- 
cure  behind  him,  he  marched  his  armies  tov^ards  the 
fouth  of  France  ;  pretending,  that  his  fole  purpofe  was 
to  defend  his  kino-dom  ao-ainft  the  incurfions  of  the  Swifs. 
That  formidable  people  ffill  retained  their  animofity 
againft  France;  and  having  taken  Maximilian,  duke  of 
Milan,  under  their  prbtedlion,  and  in  reality  reduced  him 
to  abfolute  dependance,  they  v/ere  determined,  from 
views  both  of  honour  and  of  intereft,  to  defend  him" 
againft  this  invader  \  They  fortified  themfelves  in  all 
thofe  vallies  of  the  Alps,  through  v/hich,  they  thought, 
the  French  muft  necelTarily  pafs  ;  and  when  Francis,  prcgrffs  of 
with  great  fecrecy,  induftry,  and  pcrfeverance,  made  his ^'f*"*^'^  ^' 
entrance  into  Piedmont  by  another  paflage,  they  v/ere 
not  difmayed,  but  defcended  into  the  plain,  though  un- 
provided with  cavalry,    and  oppofed  themfelves  to  the 

progrefs  of  the  French  arms.     At  Marlg-nan  near  Milan,     .  „ 
'^    ^  .  .  °  13th  Sept. 

they  fought  with  Francis  one  of  the  moft  furious  and 

beft  contefted  battles,    that  is  to   be   met   v/ith  in    the 

hiftory  of  thefe  later  ages  ;  and  it  required  all  the  heroic 

valour  of  that  prince   to  infpire  his  troops  with  courage 

t  Memoirss  du  Bellai,  lib,  1,    Gulcciardini,  lib.  12. 
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%:xviu'  ^"^*^i^"^  ^^  ^^^^^  *h^  defperate  afiault  of  thofe  mountain^ 

« >.—-_'  i'^i's.     After  a  bloody  a£lion  in  the  evening,  night  and 

'5^5'  darknefs  parted  the  combatants ;  but  next  morniHg,  the 
Swifs  renewed  the  attack  with  unabated  ardour ;  and  it 
was  not  till  they  had  loft  all  their  braveft  troops  that  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  retire.  The  field  was  flrowed 
with  twenty  thoufand  flain  on  both  fides  ;  and  the 
marefchal  Trivulzio,  who  had  been  prefent  at  eighteen 
pitched  battles,  declared,  that  every  engagement,  which 
he  had  yet  feen,  was  only  the  play  of  children,  but  that 
the  ailicn  of  Marignan  was  a  combat  of  heroes  '.  Af- 
ter this  great  victory,  the  conqueft  of  the  Milaneze  was 
eafy  and  open  to  Francis, 
fealouf  of  The  fuccefs  and  glory  of  the  French  monarch,  began 
Heary.  t.-)  cxcite  jealoufy  in  Henry ;  and  his  rapid  progrefs, 
though  in  fo  diftant  a  country,  was  not  regarded  without 
apprehenfions  by  the  Englifh  miniftry.  Italy  was,  dur- 
ing that  age,  the  feat  of  religion,  of  literature,  and  of 
commerce  ;  and  as  it  pofiTefled  alone  that  luftre,  which 
has  fince  been  fliared  among  other  nations,  it  attra6led  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  and  every  acquifition,  which 
was  made  there,  appeared  more  important  than  its 
weight  in  the  balance  of  power  was,  ftridlly  fpeaking, 
entitled  to.  H:nry  alfo  thought,  that  he  had  reafon 
to  complain  of  Francis  for  fending  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany into  Scotland,  and  undermining  the  power  an4 
credit  of  his  filler,  the  queen  dowager  ^'.  The  repairing 
of  the  fortifications  of  Teroiienne  was  likev/ife  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  treaty.  But  above  all,  what  tended  to 
alienate  the  court  of  England,  was  the  difguft  which 
Wolfey  had  entertained  againft  the  French  monarch. 

Henry,  on  the  conqueft  of  Tournay,  had  refufed  tQ 
admit  Lewis  Gaillart,  the  bifhop  elect,  to  the  pofiefllon 
of  the  temporalities,  becaufe  that  prelate  declined  taking 

i  Hiftqirede  la  Ligue  de  Cambray.  fc  Perc  Daniel,  vol,  iii,  p.  31. 

the 
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the oath  of  allegiance  to  his  new  fovereign  ;  and  Wolfey  C  H  A  P, 

was  appointed,  as  abov^  related,  adminiftrator  of  the  bi- ,... » 

fliopiic.  As  the  cardinal  wifhed  to  obtain  the  free  and  un-  ^S^S' 
difturbcd  enjoyment  of  this  dignity,  he  applied  to  Francis, 
and  defired  him  to  beftow  on  Gaillart  fome  fee  of  equal 
value  In  France,  and  to  obtam  his  refignation  of  Tour- 
nay.  Francis,  who  ftill  hoped  to  recover  poflefiion  of 
that  city.,  and  who  feared,  that  the  full  eftablifhment  of 
Wolfey  in  the  bifliopric  would  prove  an  obftacle  to  his 
purpofe,  had  hitherto  negle6led  to  gratify  the  haughty 
prelate  ;  and  the  bifliop  of  Tournay,  by  applying  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  had  obtained  a  bull  for  his  fettlement  in 
that  fee.  Wolfey,  v/ho  expected  to  be  indulged  in 
every  requeft,  and  who  exacted  refpedt  from  the  greateft 
princes,  ^-efented  the  flight  put  upon  him  by  Francis  ; 
and  he  puflied  his  mafler  to  feek  an  occafion  of  quarrel 
with  that  monarch  •". 

Maximilian,  the  emperor,  was  ready  to  embrace 
every  overture  for  a  new  enterprize  j  efpecially  if  attended 
with  an  offer  of  money,  of  which  he  was  very  greedy, 
very  prodigal,  and  very  indigent.  Richard  Pace,  for- 
merly fecretary  to  cardinal  Bambridge,  and  now  fecretary 
of  ftate,  was  difpatched  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  had 
a  commiffion  to  propofe  fome  confiderable  payments  to 
Maximilian  "  :  He  thence  made  a  journey  into  Switzer- 
land ;  and  by  like  motives  engaged  fome  of  the  cantons 
to  furnifli  troops  to  the  emperor.  That  prince  invaded 
Italy  with  a  confiderable  army ;  but  being  repulfed  from 
l^efore  Milan,  he  retreated  with  his  army  into  Germany, 
rnade  peace  with  Prance  and  Venice,  ceded  Verona  to 
that  republic  for  a  lum  of  money,  and  thus  excluded  him- 
fplf,  in  fome  rr.cafure,  non  all  fut'uc  accefs  into  Italy. 
And  Henry  found,  that,  alcer  expending  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  ducats,  in  order  to  grauify  his  own  and  thq 

«n  Folydore  Virgilj  lib   27.  1  Petrus  de  Anjferla,  epift.  56S. 
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^-,^,.f,^^'  cardinal's  humour,  he  had  only  weakened  his  alliance  with 
V.^,»->^^*->^  Francis,  without  diminifhing  the  power  of  that  prince. 
*5^S-  There  v/ere  many  reafons,  which  engaged  the  king 

not  to  proceed  farther  at  prefent  in  his  enmity  againft 
France  :  He  could  hope  for  afliftance  from  no  pov/er  in 
Europe.  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  who  had  often 
deceived  him,  was  now  declining  fail  through  age  and 
infirmities  ;  and  a  fpeedy  period  was  looked  for  to  the 
long  and  profperous  reign  of  that  great  monarch.  Charles, 
prince  of  Spain,  fovercign  of  the  Low  Countries,  defircd 
nothing  but  peace  with  Francis,  who  had  it  fo  much  in 
his  power,  if  provoked,  to  obftru6l  his  peaceable  accef- 
fion  to  that  rich  inheritance,  which  was  awaiting  him. 
The  pope  v/as  overawed  by  the  power  of  France,  and 
Venice  was  engaged  in  a  clofe  alliance  with  that  monar- 
chy ".  Henry  therefore  was  conftrained  to  remain  in 
tranquillity  during  fame  time  ;  and  feemcd  to  give  himfclf 
no  concern  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent. 
In  vain  did  Maximilian  endeavour  to  allure  him  into 
fome  expence,  by  offering  to  make  a  refignation  of  the 
imperial  crown  in  his  favour.  That  artifice  was  too 
grofs  to  fucceed  even  with  a  prince  fo  little  politic  as 
Henry  ;  and  Pace,  his  envoy,  who  was  perfe6lly  well 
acquainted  with  the  emperor's  motives  and  chara6ler, 
gave  him  v/arning  that  the  fole  view  of  that  prince,  in 
making  him  fo  liberal  an  offer,  was  to  draw  money  from, 
him. 

1516.  While  an  univerfal  peace  prevailed  in  Europe,  that 

event  happened,  which  had  fo  long  been  looked  for,  and 
from  v/hich  fuch  important  confequences  were  expedled, 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  the  fucceffion 
of  his  grandfon,  Charles,  to  his  extenfive  dominions. 
The  more  Charles  advanced  in  power  and  authority, 

o  Gulcciardinij  lib,  iz. 
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the  more  was  Francis  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  he  himfeif  C  HAP. 

lay  under  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  friendfliip  ofi_,^ ^ 

Henry  ;  and  he  took  at  laft  the  only  method  by  which  be      ^S*^» 
could  obtain  fuccefs,  the  paying  of  court,  by  prefents 
and  flattery,  to  the  haughty  cardinal. 

BoNNiVET,  admiral  of  France,  wasdifpatched  to  Lon-  'S'^i 
don,  and  he  was  dire<£led  to  employ  all  his  infinuation 
and  addrefs,  qualities  in  which  he  excelled,  to  procure 
himfelf  a  place  in  Wolfey's  good  graces.  After  the  am.- 
baflador  had  fucceeded  in  his  purpofe,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exprefling  his  mafter's  regret,  that,  by  miftakes 
and  mifapprehenfions,  he  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
lofe  a  friendship,  which  he  fo  much  valued  as  that  of  his 
eminence.  Wolfey  was  not  deaf  to  thefe  honourable  ad- 
vances from  fo  great  a  monarch  ;  and  he  was  thenceforth 
obferved  to  exprefs  himfelf,  on  all  occafions,  in  favour  of 
the  French  alliance.  The  more  to  ensa^e  him  in  his  in- 
tercfls,  Francis  entered  into  fuch  confidence  Vv'ith  him, 
that  he  afked  his  advice  even  in  his  moft  fecret  afFairs  ; 
and  in  all  difficult  emergencies  had  recourfe  to  him  as  to 
an  oracle  of  wifdom  and  profound  policy.  The  cardinal 
made  no  fecret  to  the  king  of  this  private  correfpondence ; 
and  Henry  was  fo  prepoffefled  in  favour  of  the  great  ca- 
pacity of  his  miniiler,  that,  he  faid,  he  verily  believed 
he  would  govern  Francis  as  well  as  himielfp. 

When  matters  feemed  fuiUciently  prepared,  Bonnivet 
opened  to  the  cardinal  his  mafcer's  defire  of  recovering 
Tournay ;  and  Wolfey  immediately,  vv'-ithout  hcfitation, 
engaged  to  eficctuate  his  purpofe.  He  toolc  an  opportu- 
nity of  reprefenting  to  the  king  and  council,  tiiat  Tour- 
nay  lay  fo  remote  from  Calais,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  if  not  impofiible,  in  cafe  of  war,  to  keep  the 
communication  open  between  thefe  tv.'o  places  :  That  as 

P  Poly^ore  VirgiJ,  lib.  47. 
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'^xxviv^'  '^^  ^^^  fituated  on  the  frontiers  both  of  France  and  th«b 
%,y''\/'^  Netherlands,  it  was  expofed  to  attacks  from  both  thefe 
^  *  countries,  and  muft  neceffanly,  either  by  force  or  fa- 
mine, fall  into  the  hands  of  the  firft  afiailant :  That  even 
in  time  of  peace,  it  could  not  be  preferved  without  a 
large  garrifon,  to  reftrain  the  numerous  and  mutinous 
inhabitants,  ever  difcontented  with  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment :  And  that  the  poffeffion  of  Tournay,  as  it  waS 
thus  precarious  and  expenfive,  fo  was  it  entirely  ufelefs, 
and  afforded  little  or  no  means  of  annoying,  on  occafion j 
the  dominions  either  of  Charles  or  of  Francis. 

These  reafons  were  of  themfelves  convincing,  and 
were  fure  of  meeting  with  no  oppofition,  when  they 
Tournay  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal.  A  treaty  there- 
France.  fo*"s  was  entered  into  for  the  ceding  of  Tournay  j  and  in 
order  to  give  to  that  meafure  a  more  graceful  appearance, 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  dauphin  and  the  princefs  Mary, 
iDoth  of  them  infants,  fhould  be  betrothed,  and  that  this 
city  fhould  be  confidered  as  the  dov*'ry  of  the  princefs. 
Such  kinds  of  agreement  were  then  common  among  fo- 
vercigns,  though  it  was  very  rare,  that  the  interefts  and 
views  of  the  parties  continued  fo  ftcady  as  to  render  the 
intended  marriages  effectual.  But  as  Henry  had  been  at 
ccnfiderable  ercpence  in  building  a  citadel  at  Tournay, 
Francis  agreed  to  pay  him  6oo,ooO  crowns  at  twelve 
yearly  payments,  and  to  put  into  his  hands  eight  hoftages, 
all  of  them  men  of  quality,  for  the  performance  of  the 
article''.  And  leil  the  cardinal  fhould  think  himfelf  ne- 
glefted  in  thefe  ftipulations,  Francis  promifed  him  a  yearly 
penfion  of  twelve  thoufand  livres,  as  an  equivalent  for  his 
adminiflration  of  the  bifliopric  of  Tournay. 

The  French  monarch  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this 
ncgociation,  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to  hope  for 
more  confiderable  advantages,  by  pra6lifing  on  the  vanity 

^  Memolresdu  Bellay,  liv.  i, 
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:^nd  felf-conceit  of  this  favourite.  Ke  redoubled  his  flatte- 
Hes  to  the  cardinal,  confulted  him  more  i'requently  in  every 
doubt  or  diiEculty,  called  him  in  each  letter,  father^  tu~  ^5'^. 
tor,  governor,  and  profeiTed  the  mofi:  unbounded  deference 
to  his  advice  and  opinion.  All  thofe  careffes  were  pre- 
paratives to  a  negociation  for  the  delivery  of  Calais,  In 
confideration  of  a  fum  oi  money  to  be  paid  for  it ;  and  if 
we  may  credit  Polydore  Virgil,  who  bears  a  particular 
ill-will  to  Wolfey,  on  account  of  his  being  difpoffefied  of 
his  employment  and  thrown  into  prifon  by  that  minifter, 
fo  extraoi'dinary  a  propofal  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion from  the  cardinal.  He  ventured  not,  however,  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  council  :  H^e  was  content  to 
found  privately  the  opinion  of  the  other  miniilers,  by 
dropping  hints  in  converuition,  as  if  he  thought  Calais  a 
xifelefs  burthen  to  the  kingdom  "■  :  But  when  he  found, 
that  all  men  were  fcrongly  riveted  in  a  contrary  perfuafion, 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed  any  farther  in  his  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  falling,  foon  after,  into  nev/  connexions  v/ith 
the  king  of  Spain,  the  great  friendlhip  between  Francis 
and  him  began  gradu^ly  to  decline. 

The  pride  of  Wolfey  v/as  now  farther  encreafed  by 
a  great  acceffion  of  power  and  dignity.  Cardinal  w'oieyap- 
Campeggio  had  been  fent  as  legate  into  Eno-land,  po'""ei  le- 
in  order  to  procure  a  tithe  from  the  clergy,  for  en- 
abling the  pope  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks  ; 
a  danger  which  was  become  real,  arid  was  formidable  to 
all  Chriftendom,  but  which  had  been  fo  often  employed 
to  ferve  the  interefted  purpofes  of  the  court  of  Rome,  that 
it  had  loft  all  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  clergy 
refufed  to  comply  with  Leo's  demands  :  Cam.peggio  was 
recalled  ;  and  the  king  defired  of  the  pope,  that  Wolfey, 
who  had  been  joined  in  this  commifiion,  might  alone  be 
inverted  with  the  legantine  power ;  together  with  the 
right  of  vifiting  all  the  clergy  and  monafteries,  and  even 

«■  Polvdore  Virgi!,   lib,  27. 

with 
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with   fufpending  all   the   lav/s   of  the    church  during  a 
twelvemonth.     Wolfey,  having  obtained  this  new  dig- 
'5*^'     nhy,  made   a   new  difplay  of  that  ftate  and  parade,  to 
which  he  was  fo  much  ^i^dicSled.     On  folemn  fcaft-days, 
he  was  not  content  without  faying  mafs  after  the  manner 
of  the  pope  himfelf :  Not  only  he  had  biihops  and  abbots 
to  fcrvc  him;   he  even  engaged  the  firft  nobility  to  give 
him  water  and  the  towel.     He  afFedbed  a  rank  fuperior  to 
what  had  ever  been  claimed  by  any  churchman  in  Eng- 
land.    Warham,  the  primate,  having  writ  him  a  letter, 
in  which  he  fubfcribed  himfelf,  ysirr  loving  brother,  Wol- 
fey complained  of  his  prefumption,  in  thus  challenging 
an  equality  with  him.     When  Warham  was  told  what 
Ciience  he    had    siven,    he  made  licrht   of  the    matter. 
*'  Kocv/ ye  not,"  faid  he,  "  that  this  man  is  drunk  with 
''  too  much  profperity." 
His  manner      BuT  Wolfcy  carried  the  matter  much  farther  than  vain 
tiiat'officc'°F°"^'P  '^^'^  oflentation.     He  erecSled  an  office,  which  he 
called  the  legantine  court ;  and  as  he  was  now,  by  means 
of  the  pope's  commiiiicn  and  the  king's  favour,  inverted 
with  all   pov/er,   both  ccclefiafticai  and   civil,    no  man 
knew  what  bounds  were  to  be  fet  to  the  authority  of  his 
new  tribunal.     He  conferred  on  it  a  kind  of  inquifitorial 
and  cenforial  powers  e\'en  over  the  laity,  and  dire6led  it 
to  enquire  into  all  matters  of  confcience ;  into  all  con- 
duct which  had  given  fcandal  j  into  all  adlions,  which, 
though  they  efcaped  the  law,  might  appear  contrary  to 
good  morals.     Offence  v/as  taken   at  this  commiffion, 
which  was  really  unbounded  ;  and  the  people  were  the 
more  difgufted,    when  they  faw  a  man,  who  indulged 
himfelf  in  pomp  and  pleafure,  fo  fevere  in  reprefling  the 
leaft  appearance  of  liccntioufnefs  in  others.    But  to  render 
his  court  more  obnoxious,  Wolfey  made  one  John  Allen 
judge  in  it,  a  perfon  of  fcandalous  life  =,  whom  he  him- 

?  Strype's  Memoruls,  vol,  i,  p.  125. 
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Telf,  as  chancellor,  had  condemned  for  perjury  :  And  as  ^  J?  a  p-.. 
this  man  either  extorted  fines  from  every  one  v/hom  he  ^^^_.^ 
was  pleafed  to  find  guilty,  or  too^bribes  to  drop  profccu-  ij'S, 
tions,  men  concluded,  and  v/ithTome  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  that  he  fhared  with  the  cardinal  thofe  wages  of 
iniquity.  The  clergy,  and  in  particular  the  monks,  were 
expofed  to  this  tyranny ;  and  as  the  libcrtinifm  of  theif 
lives  often  gave  a  juft  handle  againft  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  purchafe  an  indemnity,'by  paying  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  legate  or  his  judge.  Not  content  v^'ith  this 
authority,  Wolfey  pretended,  by  virtue  of  his  comrnif- 
fion,  to  afTume  the  jurifdidtion  of  all  the  bifiiops'  courts; 
particularly  that  of  judging  of  Wills  and  Teuaments  ; 
and  his  decifions  in  thofe  important  points  were  deemed 
not  a  little  arbitrary.  As  if  he  himfelf  were  pope,  and 
as  if  the  pope  could  difpofe  abfolutely  of  every  ecclefia- 
ftical  preferment,  he  prefented  to  whatever  priories  or  be- 
nefices he  pleafed,  without  regard  to.  the:  right  of  elec- 
tion in  the  monks,  or  of  patronage  in  the  nobility  and 
gentry  ^ 

No  one  durft  carry  to  the  king  any  complaint  againft 
thefe  ufurpations  of  Wolfey,  till  Warham  ventured  to 
inform  him  of  the  difcontents  of  his  people.  Henry  pro- 
feiled  his  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  "  A  man," 
faid  he,  "  is  not  fo  blind  any  where  as  in  his  own  houfe  : 
*'  But  do  you,  father,"  added  he  to  the  primate,  "  go 
"  to  Wolfey,  and  tell  him,  if  any  thing  be  amifs,  that 
"  he  amend  it."  A  reproof  of  this  kind  was  not  likely 
to  be  efFeclual  :  It  only  fervcd  to  augment  Wolfey 's  en- 
mity to  Warham  :  But  one  London  having  profecuted 
Allen,  the  legate's  judge,  in  a  court  of  law,  and  having 

t  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  27.  This  whcle  narrative  has  Leen  ccpitd  hy  ail 
the  hiftorians  from  tlie  author  here  cited;  Thrre  are  rrany  circumflar.cf^, 
however,  very  fnipicious,  both  becaufe  of  the  obvici's  partiality  of  the  ujCu-. 
rian,  and  becaufo  the  parliarr.ont, -when  ihey  aftPr-A'atds  ex  iT!in''d  Wclfey's 
ccr.diid,  could  find  r.o  proof  of  any  materia!  tfl'...cJ  he  had  iver  comniit'en, 

Vol.  IV,  C  convidud 
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C  H  A  P. convicled  him  of  malverfatioh  and  iniquity,  the  clamofi? 
,  at  laft  reached  the  king's  ears  ;  and  he  exprefied  fuch  dif- 
pleafure  to  the  cardinal  as  made  him  ever  after  more  cau- 
tious in  exerting  his  ai^ority. 


KiS. 


Jiig.         While    Henry,    indulging  himfelf  in    pleafure  and- 

amufement,  entrufted  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to 

this  imperious   minifter^   an   incident  happened  abroad, 

i2tii  )an.    ^,j^jch  excited  his   attention.     Maximilian  the  emperor 

Death  of  ihe  ..  .  ^ 

cmoefor  died;  a  man,  v/ho,  of  himfelf,  was  indeed  of  little  con- 
Maxinniian.  f^p^g^j,^  .  ^^^^  ^s  his  death  left  vacant  the  firft  ftation 
among  chriflian  princes,  it  put  the  pallions  of  men  in  agi- 
tation, and  proved  a  kind  of  aera  in  the  general  fyflem  of 
Europe.  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain  immediately 
declared  themfclves  candidates  for  the  imperial  crov^n  j 
and  employed  every  expedient  of  money  or  intrigue,  vi'hich 
promifcd  them  fuccefs  in  fo  great  a  point  of  ambition,. 
Henry  alfo  was  encouraged  to  advance  his  pretenlions ;  but 
his  minifter,  Pace,  who  was  difpatched  .to  the  eledlors^ 
found  that  he  began  tc5-folicit  too  late,  and'  that  the  votes  of 
all  thefe  princes  were  already  pre-engaged  either  on  one 
fide  or  the  other. 

Francis  and  Charles  made  profeffion  from  the  begin- 
ning of  carrying  on  this  rival'fliip  with  emulation,  but 
without  enmity ;  and  Francis  in  particular  declared,  that' 
his  brother  Charles  and  he  were,  fairly  and  openly,  fui- 
tors  to  the  fame  miftrefs  :  The  more  fortunate,  added  he, 
will  carry  her  ;  and  the  other  muft  refl:  contented  ".    But 
all  men  apprehended,  that  this  extrem.e  moderation,  how- 
ever rcafonable,  would  not  be  of  long  duration  ;  and  that 
incidents  would  certainly  occur  to  (harpen  the  minds  of 
Charles,      the  candidates  againft  each  other.     It  was  Charles  who  at 
^'"?  "*       lafl:  prevailed,  to  the  great  difguft  of  the  French  monarch, 
chofcn  em-  whc  flill  continued  to  the  lafl  in  the  belief,  that  the  ma- 

feror. 

1  Belcaria,  lib.  16.     Cukciardin,  lib,  13. 
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I'^ritv  of  the  ele>5^oraI  college  v/as  eneaoed  in  his  .favour,  chap. 

y  O    O  XXVIII 

And  as  he  was  fome  years  fuperior  in  age  to  his  rival,  and,  ^....-^^^ 
after  his  vicioiy  at  Marignan,  aj^  conqueft  of  the  Mila-  '5'9- 
nt'ky  much  fuperior  in  renown j'  he  cou^d  not  fupprcfs 
his  indignation,  at  being  thus,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
after  long  and  anxious  expe6latibn,  difappointed  in  fo 
important  "a  pretenfion.  From  this  competition,  as  much 
as  from  oppofition  of  intdrefts,  arofe  that  emulation  be- 
tween thofe  two  great  monarchs  ;  which,  while  it  kept 
their  whole  age  iji  movement,  fets  them  in  fo  remarkable 
a  contraft  to  each  other  :  Both  of  them  princes  endowed 
with  talents  and  abilities  ;  brave,  afpiring,  aftive,  induf- 
trious ;  beloved  by  their  fervants  and  fubje6i:s,  dreaded 
by  their  enemies,  and  refpet^ed  by  all  the  world  :  Fran- 
cis, open,  frank,  liberal,  munificent,  carrying  thefc  vir- 
tues to  an  excefs  v/hich  prejudiced  his  affairs  :  Charles, 
political,  clofe,  artful,  frugal ;  better  qualified  to  obtain 
fuccefs  in  wars  and  in  negociations,  efpecially  the  latter. 
The  one,  the  more  amiable  man  ;  the  other,  the  greater 
monarch.  The  king,  from  his  overfights  and  indifcrc- 
tions,  naturally  expofed  to  misfortunes  ;  but  qualified,  by 
his  fpirit  and  magnanimity,  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
them  with  honour  :  The  emperor,  by  his  defigning,  in- 
terefted  character,  fitted,  in  his  greateft  fuccellcs,  to  ex- 
cite jealou  fy  and  oppofition  even  among  his  allies,  and  to 
rouze  up  a  multitude  of  enemies,  in  the  place  of  one 
whom  he  bad  fubdued*  And  as  the  pcrfonal  qualities  of 
thefe  princes  thus  counterpoifed  each  other,  fo  did  the 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  their  dominions.  For- 
tune alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  prudence  or  va- 
lour, never  reared  up  of  a  fudden  fo  great  a  power  as  that 
which  centered  in  the  emperor  Charles.  He  reaped  ths 
fucceffion  of  Caftile,  of  Arragon,  of  Auftria,  of  the  Ne- 
therlands :  He  inherited  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  of  Gra- 
nada :  Election  entitled  him  to  the  empire  :  Even  the 
C  2  bouiaJs 
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CHAP,  bounds  of  the  dobe  feemed  to  be  enlarged  a  little  before 

XXVIII, 

„^^^,^_^,~^  his  time,  that  he  might  poflefs-  the  whole  treafure,  as  yet 
^519'  entire  and  unrified,  ofjjte  new  wofld.  But  though  the 
concurrence  of^all  thcfe  advantages  formed  an  empire, 
greater  and  more  extenfive  than  any  known  in  Europe 
fince  that  of  the  Romans,  the  kingdom  of  France  alone, 
being  clofe,  compadl:,  united,  rich,  populous,  and  being 
interpofed  between  all  the  provinces  of  the  emperor's  do- 
minions, was  able  to  make  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  his 
progrefs,  and  maintain  the  conteft  againft  him. 

Henry  pofiefTed  the  felicity  of  being  able,  both  by 
the  native  force  of  his  kingdom  and  its  fituation,  to  hold 
the  balance  between  thofe  two  powers ;  and  had  he  known 
to  improve,  by  policy  and  "prudence,  this  fingular  and 
incftimable  advantage,  he  was  really,  by  means  of  it,  a 
greater  prince  than  either  of  thofe  mighty  monarchs,  who 
fcemcd  to  llrive  for  the  dominion  of. Europe.  But  this 
king  was  in  his  chara61:er  heedlefs,  inconfiderate,  capri- 
cious, impolitic  j  guided  by  his  paffions  or  his  favourite  ; 
vain,  imperious,  haughty;  fometimcs  a6luatcd  by  friend- 
fhip  for  foreign  powers,  oftener  by  refentment,  feldom 
by  his  true  intereft.  And  thus,  though  he  exulted  iji  that 
fuperiority  which  his  fituation  in  Europe  gave  him,  he 
never  employed  it  to  his  own  eflential  and  durable  advan- 
tage, or  to  that  of  his  kingdom. 

15-0.          Francis  was  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  character, 

iueivKw    ^j^j  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  it.     He 

iienrv-anJ    folicited  an  interviev/  near  Calais;  In  expeflation  of  be- 

Francis  ac      .  ,.,...,.  „    .  .  .  . 

Calais.        ii^-£  aoie,   by  lamijiar   convcriation,    to  gam    upon   his 

friendfhip  and   confidence.      Wolfey  carneftly  fcconded 

this  propofal ;  and  hoped,  in  the  prcfcnce  of  both  courts, 

to  make  parade  of  his  riches,  his  fplcndor,  and  his  in- 

^  fiuencc  over  both  monarchs  ""'.     And  as  Kenrv  himfelf 

'•'  Polydcre  Virgil,  lib.  27. 
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loved  fhow  and  magnificence,  and  had  entertained  a  cu-  C  H  a  p. 
riofity  of  being  perfgnally  acquainted  with  the  French  i^f-      .Jj 
king,  he  chearfully  adjufted  all  the  preliminaries  of  this    'i5*o- 
interview.     The  nobility  of  both  nations  vyed  with  each 
other  in  pomp  and  expence  :    Many  of •  them  involved 
themfelves   in  large  debts,    and  were  not  able,    by   the 
penury  of  their  whole  lives,  to  repair  the  vain  fplendour 
of  a  few  days.     The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  thouoh 
very  rich,  was  fomewhat  addi6led  to  frugality,  finding  his 
preparations  for  this  feftival  amount  to  immenfe  fums, 
threw  out  fome  expreffions  of  difpleafure  againil  the  car- 
dinal, whom  he  believed  the  author  of  that  meafure  ^  : 
An  imprudence  which  was  not  forgot  by  that  minifter. 

While  Henry  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Calais,  heTheempe- 
heard  that  the  emperor  was  arrived  at  Dover ;  and  he  [%     7  ^^ 

*  '  arrives  in 

immediately  haftened  thither  with  the  queen,  in  order  to^"?'^"*^' 

.  .  .  25th  May. 

give  a  fuitable  reception  to  his  royal  gueft.  That  great 
prince,  politic  tho'ugh  young,  being  informed  of  the  in- 
tended interview  between  Francis  and  Henry,  was  appre- 
henfive  of  the  confequences,  and  was  refolved  to  take  the 
opportunity,  in  his  pafTage  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, to  make  the  king  ftill  a  higher  compliment,  by  pay- 
ing him  a  vifit  in  his  own  dominions.  Befides  the  marks 
of  regard  and  attachment  which  he  gave  to  Henry,  he 
llrove,  by  every  teftimony  of  friendfhip,  by  flattery, 
proteilations,  promifes,  and  prefents,  to  gain  on  the  va- 
nity, the  avarice,  and  the  ambition  of  the  cardinal.  He 
here  infilled  into  this  afpiring  prelate  the  hope  of  attain- 
ing the  papacy ;  and  as  that  was  the  fole  point  of  eleva- 
tion, beyond  his  prefent  greatnefs,  it  was  fure  to  attra(5l 
his  wifhes  with  the  fame  i;rdour,  as  if  fortune  had  never, 
as  yet,  favoured  him  with  any  of  her  prefents.  In  con- 
fidence of  reaching  this  dignity  by  the  emperor's  ailifl- 
ance,  he  fecretly  devoted  himlelf  to  that  monarch's  in- 

^  Polydore  Virg;i,  lib.  xxvii.     Herbert,     Honing.rr.ed,  p,  855. 
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c  u  A  P.  tercPcs  :  and  Charles  was  perhaps  the  more  liberal  of  his 
XXVIII.  .  '  .   ^  ^         ^  ■       . 

v,„— ^/'•^^  promiics,  becaule  L<co  was  a  very  young  man;  and  it  was 

'5^°'  not  likely,  that,  for  many  years,  he  fliould  be  called 
upon  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  Flenry  eafily  obferved 
this  courtftiip  payed  to  his  minifter;  but  inftead  of  taking 
,  umbrage  at  it,  he  only  made  it  a  fubjedl  of  vanity  ;  and 
believed,  that,  as  his  favour  was  Wolfey^s  fole  fupport, 
the  obeifance  of  fuch  mighty  monarchs  to  his  fervant, 
was  in  reality  a  more  confpicuous  homage  to  his  own 
grandeur. 
30th  May.  Xhe  day  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over 
to  Calais  with  the  queen  and  his  whole  court ;  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Guifnes,  a  fmall  town  near  the  fron- 
tiers. Francis,  attended  in  like  manner^  came  to  Ardres, 
a  few  miles  diftant ;  and  the  two  monarchs  met,  for  the 
firft  time,  in  the  fields,  at  a  place  fituated  between  thcfe 
two  towns,  but  ftill  within  the  Englilh  pale  :  For  Fran- 
cis agreed  to  pay  this  compliment  to  Henry,  in  confi- 
deration  of  that  prince's  paffing  the  fea,  that  he  might  be 
prefcnt  at  the  interview.  Wolfey,  to  whom  both  kings 
had  entrufted  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial,  contrived 
this  circumftance,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  mafter. 
The  nobility  both  of  France  and  England  here  difplayed 
their  magnificence  with  fuch  emulation  and  profufe  ex- 
pence,  as  procured  to  the  place  of  intefview  the  name  of 
the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 

The  two  monarchs, .  after  falaiing  ea,ch  other  in  the 
moft  cordial  manner,  retired  into  a  tent  which  had  been 
ere£l:ed  on  purpofe,  and  they  held  a  fecret  conference  to- 
gether. Henry  here  piopofcd  to  make  fome  amendm.ents 
on  the  articles  of  their  former  alliance  ;  and  he  began  to 
read  the  treaty,  /  Henry  king :  Thefe  were  the  firft 
words  ;  and  he  flopped  a  moment.  He  fubjoined  only  the 
■yvor^s  of  England,  v/ithout  adding,  France,  the  ufual  flyle 

of 
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of  the  Englifli  monarchs  y.  Francis  remarked  this  ^^l^^^^ys^vvv^ii^* 
and  exprefied  by  a  fmile  his  approbation  of  it.  o'^'N^NJ 

He  took  an  opportunity  foon  after  of  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  Henry  of  a  more  flattering  nature.  That  gene- 
rous prince,  full  of  honour  himfelf,  and  incapable  of 
diftrufting  others,  was  fliocked  at  all  the  precautions 
which  were  obferved,  whenever  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  Englifii  monarch  :  The  number  of  their  guards  and 
attendants  was  carefully  counted  on  both  fides :  Every 
ftep  was  fcrupuloufly  meafured  and  adjufted  :  And  if  the 
two  kings  propofed  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  queens,  they  de- 
parted from  their  refpedlive  quarters  at  the  Lme  inftant, 
which  was  marked  by  the  firing  of  a  culverin  ;  they 
paiTed  each  other  in  the  middle  point  between  the  places  ; 
and  the  moment  that  Henry  entered  Ardres,  Francis  put 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  at  Guifnes.  Im 
order  to  break  off"  this  tedious  ceremonial,  which  contained 
fo  many  dilhonourable  implications,  Francis,  one  day, 
took  with  him  two  gentlemen  and  a  page,  and  rode  di- 
redlly  into  Guifnes.  The  guards  were  furprized  at  the 
prefence  of  the  monarch,  v;ho  called  aloud  to  them,  You 
are  all  my  prifoners :  Carry  me  to  your  majler.  Henry  was 
equally  aftonifhed  at  the  appearance  of  Francis  ;  and 
taking  him  in  his  arms,  "  My  brother,"  faid  he,  "  you 
"  have  here  played  me  the  moft  agreeable  trick  in  the 
"  v/orld,  and  have  Showed  me  the  full  confidence  I  may 
"  place  in  you  :  I  furrender  myfelf  your  prifoner  from 
*'  this  moment."  He  took  from  his  neck  a  collar  of  pearls, 
worth  15000  angels  ^  5  and  putting  it  about  Francis's, 
begged  him  to  wear  it  for  the  fake  of  his  prifoner.  Fran- 
cis agreed,  but  on  condition  that  Henry  fhould  wear  a 
bracelet,  of  which  he  made  him  a  prefent,  and  which  was 

y  Memoires  de  Fleurangej, 

^  hn  angel  was  then  cftimated  at  feven  ihilHngs,  or  near  twelve  of  our 
prefenc  money, 

C  4  double 
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CHAP,  doubk  in  value  to  the  collar  ^     The  kine  went  next  day 
xxviir 
\^^y^>/~>^  to  Ardi^es,  without  guards  or  attendants  j  and  confidence 

?5*0'  being  nov/  fully  eftabliflied  between  the  monarchs,  they 
employed  the  reft  of  the  time  entirely  in  tournaments  and 
feilivals. 

A  DEFIANCE  had  been  fent  by  the  two  kings  to  each 
other's  court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities  in  Europe, 
importing,  that  Henry  and  Francis,  with  fourteen  aids, 
would  be  ready,  in  the  plains  of  Picardy,  to  anfwer  all 
comers,  that  were  gentlemen,  at  tilt,  tournament,  and 
barriers.  The  monarchs,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  challenge, 
advanced  into  the  field  on  horfeback,  Francis  furrounded 
with  Henry's  guards,  and  Flenry  with  thofe  of  Francis. 
They  were  gcrgeoufly  rpparellcd  j  and  v/cre  both  of  them 
the  moft  comely  pcrfonages  of  their  age,  as  well  as  the 
inoft  expert  in  every  military  exercife.  They  carried 
away  the  prize  at  all  trials  in  thofe  rough  and  dangerous 
paftimes  ;  and  feveral  horfes  and  riders  were  overthrown 
by  their  vigour  and  dexterity.  The  ladies  were  the  judges 
in  thefe  feats  of  chivalry,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rencoun- 
ter, whenever  they  judged  it  expedient.  Henry  ere£led 
a  fpacious  houfe  of  wood  and  canvas,  which  had  been 
framed  in  London  ;  and  he  there  feafted  the  French  mo- 
narch. He  had  placed  a  motto  on  this  fabric,  under  the 
figure  of  an  Englifh  archer  embroidered  on  it,  Cut  adha;- 
rco  ■pr.fcft  ;  He  prevails  whom  I  favour  ^  :  ExpreiTmg  his 
own  fituation,  as  holding  in  his  hands  the  balance  of 
power  among  the  potentates  of  Europe.  In  thefe  enter- 
tainments, more  than  in  any  ferious  bufinefs,  did  the  two 
kings  pafs  their  time,  till  their  departure. 
84th  June.  PJenry  paid  then  a  vifit  to  the  emperor  and  Margaret 
of  Savoy  at  Gravelines,  and  engaged  them  to  go  along 
y/ith  him  to  Calais,  and  pafs  fome  days  in  that  fortrefs, 

3  Msrr.pl'is  de  Fieuranges,  >>  Mezeray, 
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The  artful  and  politic  Charles  here  completed  the  im-  ^^^f'J' 

J    1   •       •X-AVJII. 

preljion,  which  he  had  begun  to  make  on  Henry  and  his  „.,«v,-s«„ 
favourite,  and  effaced  all  the  friendfhip,  to  which  the  ^S^°* 
frank  and  generous  nature  of  Francis  had  given  birth. 
As  the  houfe  of  Auftria  began  fenfibly  to  take  the  afcen- 
dant  over  the  French  monarchy,  the  interefts  of  England 
required,  that  fome  fupport  fhould  be  given  to  the  latter, 
and  above  all,  that  any  important  wars  fhquld  be  pre- 
vented, which  might  beftow  on  either  of  them  a  decifive 
fuperiority  over  the  other.  But  the  jealoufy  of  the  Eng- 
]ifh  ao-ainft  France  has  ufually  prevented  a  cordial  union 
between  thefe  nations  :  And  Charles,  fenfible  of  this  he- 
reditary animofity,  and  defirous  farther  to  flatter  Henry's 
yanity,  had  made  him  an  offer,  (an  offer  in  which  Fran- 
.cis  was  afterwards  obliged  to  concur)  that  he  fhould  be 
entirely  arbiter  in  any  difpute  or  difference  that  might 
arife  between  the  mcnarchs.  But  the  mafterpiece  of 
.Charles's  politics  was  the  lecuring  of  Wolfeyin  his  inte- 
fefts,  by  very  important  fervices,  and  ftill  higher  pro- 
mifes.  He  renewed  affurances  of  affifling  him  in  obtain- 
ing the  papacy  ;  and  he  put  him  in  prefent  poffeflion  of 
the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fees  of  Badajox  and  Pa- 
lencia  in  Caftile.  The  acquifitions  of  Wolfey  were  now 
become  fo  exorbitant,  that,  joined  to  the  penfions  from 
foreign  powers,  which  Henry  allov/ed  him  to  poffefs,  his 
revenues  were  computed  nearly  to  equal  thofe  which  be- 
longed to  the  crown  itfelfj  and  he  fpentthem  v/ith  a  mag- 
nificence, or  rather  an  cftentation,  which  gave  general 
offence  to  the  people  ;  and  even  leffened  his  mafter  in  the 
eyes  of  all  foreign  nations  '^. 

The  violent  perfonal  emulation  and  political  jealouf/,  War  be- 
which   had  taken  place   between  the   emperor  and  the!^^^?^  ^  , 
'  French  king,  foon  broke  out  in  hoftilities.     But  while  Francis. 

f  Polydore  Vi.'gl!.     H^ll, 

thefe 
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CHAP,  thefe  ambitious   and  warlike  princes  were  aftins:  ao-ainll 

iXXVIll,  o      o 

^____ 'j  each  other  in  almofl  every  part  of  Europe,  they  ftill  made 

s5^'-      profefiions  of  the  ftrongeft  defire  of  peace;  and  both  of 
them  inceflrjitly  carried  their  comnlaints  to  Henry,  as  to 

Mf'';at!on    the  umpire  between  them.     The  king,  who  pretended  to 

(»f Henry.  -^  neutral,  engaged  them  to  fend  their  ambaiTadors  to 
Calais,  there  to  negociate  a  peace  under  the  mediation  of 
Wolfey  and  the  pope's  nuncio.  The  emperor  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  partiality  of  thefe  mediators ;  and 
his  demands  in  the  conference  were  fo  unreafonable,  as 
plainly  proved  him  confcious  of  this  advantage.  He  re- 
quired the  reftitution  of  Burgundy,  a  provinec,  which 
many  years  before  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  treaty, 
,and  which,  if  in  his  poiTeflion,  would  have  given  him  en- 
trance into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom  :  And  he  demanded 
Cp  be  ffced  from  the  homage,  which  his  anceflors  had 
always  paid  for  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  which  he  himfclf 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  engaged  to  renew.  On 
Francis's  reje(51:ing  thefe  terms,  the  congrefs  of  Calais 
broke  up,   and  Wolfey,  foon  after,    took  a  journey  to 

s4th  Nov.  Bruges,  where  he  met  with  th?  emperor.  He  was  rcceiyed 
with  the  fame  ftate,  magnificence,  and  refpecl,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  king  of 'England  himfelf  j  and' he  concluded 
in  his  mafler's  name  an  offenfive  alliance  with  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  againfl:  France.  He  ftipuLited,  that 
England  ihould  next  fummcr  invade  that  kingdom  with 
forty  thcufand  men;  and  he  betrothed  to  Charles  the 
princefs  Mary,  the  king's  only  child,  who  had  now  fome 
profpe£l  of  inheriting  the  crown.  This  extravagant  al- 
liance, which  was  prejudicial  to  the  interefts,  and  mighi 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
kingdom,  was  the  refult  of  the  humours  and  prejudices 
of  the  king,  and  the  pri\-ate  views  and  expedlations  oi" 
the  cardinal. 

TliE 
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HAP. 
XVIII. 


The  people  faw  every  day  newinftances  of  theuncon-^  hap. 


trouled  authority  of  this  minifter.  The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, conftable  of  England,  the  firft  nobleman  both  ^S^** 
for  family  and  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  had  impru- 
dently given  difguft  to  the  cardinal ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  jfound  reafon  to  repent  of  his  indifcre- 
tion.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  man  full  of  levity  and  Trial  and 
rafh  projeils  ;  and  being  infatuated  with  judicial  aftrolo- ^[11)^  ^,- ,j^q 

gy,  he  entertained  commerce  with  one  Hopkins,   a  car-  ^"^^^  °^ 
^^  .  .        .  .  .    BuckiHg- 

thufian  friar,  who  encouraged  him  in  the  notion  of  his  ham. 

mounting  one  day  the  throne  of  England.  He  was  de- 
fcended  by  a  female  from  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  young- 
eft  fon  of  Edward  III.  ;  and  though  his  claim  to  the 
crown  was  thereby  very  remote,  he  had  been  fo  un- 
guarded as  to  let  fall  fome  exprellions,  as  if  he  thought 
himfelf  beft  intitled,  in  cafe  the  king  fhould  die  without 
ifliie,  to  poffefs  the  royal  dignity.  He  had  not  even  ab- 
ftalned  from  threats  agajnft  the  king's  life,  and  had  pro- 
vided himfelf  with  arms,  which  he  intended  to  employ, 
in  cafe  a  favourable  opportunity  fhould  offer.  He  was 
brought  to  a  trial ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  v/hofe  fon, 
the  carl  of  Surrey,  had  married  Buckingham's  daughter, 
was  created  lord  fteward,  in  order  to  prefide  at  this  folemn 
procedure.  The  jury  confiftcd  of  a  duke,  a  marquis, 
feven  earls,  and  twelve  barons  ;  and  they  gave  their  ver- 
didl  againft  Buckingham,  which  was  foon  after  carried 
into  execution.  There  is  no  reafon  to  think  the  fentence 
unjuft'';  but  as  Buckingham's  crimes  feemed  to  proceed 
more  from  indifcretion  than  deliberate  malice,  the  people 
who  loved  him,  expecPced  that  the  king  would  grant  him  a 
pardon,  and  imputed  their  difappointmentto  theanimofity 
and  revenge  of  the  cardinal.     The  king's  own  jealoufy, 

d  Herbert.     Hall.     Stowe,  513.     HolKngfhed,  p.  262. 

however. 
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c  H  A  P.  however,  of  all  perfons  allied  to  the  crown,   was,   not- 
XXVIII.       ... 

«— -v^— -_;  withflanding  his  undoubted  title,  very  remarkable  during 

•^^'*  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign  j  and  was  alone  fufficient  to 
render  him  implacable  againft  Buckingham.  The  office 
of  conflable,  which  this  nobleman  inherited  from  the  Bo— 
huns,  earls  of  Hereford,  was  forfeited,  and  was  never 
after  revived  in  England. 
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CHAP.      XXIX. 

Digrejfion  concerning  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate Origin 

of  the  reformation Martin  Luther Henry 

receives  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith Caufes 

of  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation War  with 

France Invaf.on  of  France War  with 

Scotland A  Parliament Invafion  of  France 

Italian  wars — —'ihe  king  of  France  invades 

Italy Battle  of  Pavia  and  Captivity  of  Francis 

Francis  recovers  his  liberty Sack  of  Rome 

Leame  with  France. 

o 

DURING  fome  years,  many  parts  of  Europe  had  c  H  A  p, 
been  agitated   with   thofe   religious    controverfies,  ' 

which  produced  the  reformation,  one  of  the  greateft  events  1521. 
in  hiftory :  But  as  it  was  not  till  this  time,  that  the  king  of 
England  publicly  took  part  in  the  quarrel,  we  had  no  occa- 
fion  to  give  any  account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs.  It  will  now 
be  necellary  to  explain  thefe  theological  difputes  ;  or  what 
is  more  material,  to  trace  from  their  origin  thofe  abufes, 
which  fo  generally  difFufcd  the  opinion,  that  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  or  ecclefiaftical  order  was  become 
highly  expedient.  If  not  abfolutely  neceflary.  We  fhall 
be  better  enabled  to  comprehend  the  fubje£t,  if  we  take 
the  matter  a  little  liigher,  and  rcfieft  a  moment  en  the 
reafons,  why  there  mufc  be  an  ecclefiaftical  order,  and  a 
public  eftablifhrnent  of  religion  in  every  civilised  com- 
munity. The  importance  of  the  prefent  occafion  v/ill,  I 
hope,  excufe  this  fnort  degreflicn. 

Most 
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CHAP.       Most  of  the  arts  and  profeffions  in  a  ftate  are  of  fuch  i 

, ^, 1j  nature,that,  v/hile  they  promote  the  interefts  cf  the  fociety, 

1521.      they  arc  alfo  ufeful  or  ap;reeable  to  fome  individuals  ;  and 

Digreflion      '        ,  r         y  n 

concerning  'n  that  Cafe,  the  conftant  rule  of  the  magiftrate,  except, 
Jii^^^^'/jg^"  perhaps,  on  the  firft  introduction  of  any  art,  is,  to  leave 
the  profeffion  to  itfelf,  and  truft  its  encouragement  to  the 
individuals  who  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  The  artizans, 
finding  their  profits  to  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftom- 
ers,  cncreafe,  as  much  as  poiHblc,  their  ikiW  and  induf- 
try ;  and  as  matters  are  not  diflurbcd  by  any  injudicious 
tampering,  the  commodity  is  always  fure  to  be  at  all 
times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. 

But  there  are  alfo  fomc- callings,  which,  though  ufeful 
and  even  neceflary  in  a  ftate,  bring  no  advantage  orplea- 
fure  to  any  individual  ;  and  the  fupremc  power  is  obliged 
to  alter  its  conduCl  with  regard  to  the  retainers  of  thofe 
profefHons.  It  muft  give  them  public  encouragement  in 
order  to  their  fubfiflence ;  and  it  muft  provide  againft 
that  negligence,  to  which  they  v.'ill  naturally  be  fubje<5l:, 
either  by  annexing  particular  honours  to  the  profefTion, 
by  eftabliftiing  a  long  fubordination  of  ranks  and  a  ftri6l 
dependance,  or  by  fome  other  expedient.  The  pcrfons, 
employed  in  the  finances,  armies,  fleets,  and  magiilracy, 
are  inftances  of  this  order  of  men. 

It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  firft  fightj  that  the 
ecclefiaftics  belong  to  the  firft  clafs,  and  that  their  en- 
couragement, as  well  as  that  of  lawyers  and  phyucians, 
may  fafely  be  entrufted  to  the  liberality  of  individuals, 
who  are  attached  to  their  doilrines,  and  who  find  benefit 
or  confolation  from  their  fpirituai  miniftry  and  afliftance. 
Their  induftry  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted 
by  fuch  an  additional  motive  ;  and  their  {kill  in  the  pro- 
feffion, as  well  as  their  addrefs  in  governing  the  minds  of 
the  people,  muft  receive  daily  encreafc,  from  their  en- 
creafing  practice,  ftudy,  and  attention. 

5  But 
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But  if  we  confider  the  matter  more  clorely,  we  (hall  chap. 
find,  that  this  interefted  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what  i,,,„l^^_^ 
every  wife  iegiflator  will  ftudy  to  prevent ;  becaufe  in  1511. 
every  religion,  except  the  true,  it  is  highly  pernicious, 
and  it  has  even  a  natural  tendency  to  pervert  the  true,  by 
infufing  into  it  a  ftrong  mixture  of  fuperftition,.  folly^ 
anddelufion.  Each  ghoftly  practitioner,  in  order  to  render 
himfelf  more  precious  and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  his  re- 
tainers, will  infpire  them  with  the  mofl:  violent  abhor- 
rence of  all  other  fects,  and  continually  endeavour,  by 
fome  novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  devotion  of  his  au- 
dience. No  regard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or  de- 
cency in  the  doclrines  inculcated.  Every  tenet  v?'ill  be 
adopted  that  beft  fuits  the  diforderly  aftecStions  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  Cuftomers  will  be  drawn  to  each  conven- 
ticle by  new  induftry  and  addrefs  in  praclifing  on  the  paf- 
Cons  and  credulity  of  the  populace.  And  in  the  end,  the 
civil  magiftrate  will  find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his 
pretended  frugality,  in  faving  a  fixed  eftabiifliment  for  the 
priefts  J  and  that  in  reality  the  moft  decent  and  advanta- 
geous compofition,  which  he  can  make  v/ith  the  fpiritual 
guides,  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by  affigning  ftated  fa- 
laries  to  their  profeflion,  and  rendering  it  fuperfluous  for 
them  to  be  farther  a6^ive,  than  merely  to  prevent  their 
flock  from,  ftraying  in  quefl  of  ncv/  paftures.  And  in  this 
manner  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments,  though  commionly 
they  arofe  at  firft  from  religious  views,  prove  in  the  end 
advantageous  to  the  political  interefrs  of  fcciety. 

But  we  may  obferve,  that  few  ecclefiaftical  eftablifh- 
ments have  been  fixed  upon  a  worfe  foundation  than  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  have  been  attended  with  cir- 
eumftances  more  hurtful  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
mankind. 

The  large  revenues,  privileges,  immunities,  and 
powers  of  the  clergy  rendered   them  formidable  to  the 

civil 
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C  H  A  P.  civil  magiftrate,  and  armed  with  too  extenfive  authority 
^_^_^  an  order  of  men,  who  always  adhere  clofely  together, 
'5-'-  and  who  never  want  a  plaufible  pretence  for  their  en- 
croachments and  ufurpations.  The  higher  dignities  of 
the  church  ferved,  indeed,  to  the  fupport  of  gentry  and 
nobility  ;  but  by  the  eftablifhment  of  monafteries,  many 
of  the  loweft  vulgar  were  taken  from  the  ufeful  arts,  and 
maintained  in  thofe  receptacles  cf  floth  and  ignorance. 
The  fupreme  head  of  the  church  was  a  foreign  potentate, 
guided  by  interefts,  always  different  from  thofe  of  the 
community,  fometimcs  contrary  to  them.  And  as  the 
hierarchy  was  neceffarily  felicitous  to  preferve  an  unity 
of  faith,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  all  liberty  of  thought  ran 
a  manifeft  rifque  of  being  extinguifhed  ;  and  violent  per- 
fecutions,  or  v/hat  was  worfe,  a  ftupid  and  abject  credu- 
iitv,  took  place  every  where. 

To  encreafe  thefe  evils,  the  church,  though  fhe  pof- 
fefTed  large  revenues,  was  not  contented  with  her  acqui- 
fitions,  but  retained  a  power  of  prai^ifing  farther  on  the 
ignorance  of  mankind.  She  even  bcftowcd  on  each  indi- 
vidual prieft  a  power  of  enriching  himfelf  by  the  volun- 
tary oblations  of  the  faithful,  and  left  him  ftill  an  ur- 
gent motive  for  diligence  and  induftry  in  his  calling.  And 
thus,  that  church,  though  an  expenfive  and  burthenfome 
eftabiifhment,  was  liable  to  many  of  the  inconveniences, 
/  which  belong  to  an  order  of  priefl-s,  trufted  entirely  to 
their  own  art  and  invention  for  attaining  a  fubfiftence. 

The  advantages,  attending  the  Romifh  hierarchy,  were 
but  a  fmali  compenfation  for  its  inconveniences.  The 
ecclefiaftical  privileges,  during  barbarous  times,  had  ferved 
as  a  cheque  to  the  defpotifm  of  kings.  The  union  of  ?.ll 
the  weftern  churches  under  the  fupreme  pontiff  facilitated 
the  intercourfe  of  nations,  and  tended  to  bind  all  the  parts 
of  Europe  into  a  clofe  connexion  with  each  other.  And 
the  pomp  and  fplendor  of  worfhip  which  belonged  to  fo 
6  opulent 
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opulent  an  eftablifhment,  contributed,  in  fome  rcfpe6i:s,  CHAP, 
to    the   encouragement   of  the    nne  arts,  and  began   to  v.— -v--«j 
tlifFufe  a  general  elegance  of  tafte,  by  uniting  it  with      ^^^^' 
religion. 

•  It  v/ill  eafily  be  conceived,  that,  though  the  balance 
of  evil  prevailed  in  the  Romifli  church,  this  v^'as  not  the 
chief  reafon,  which  produced  the  reformation.  A  con- 
currence of  incidents  muft  have  contributed  to  forward 
that  great  revolution. 

Leo  X.  by  his  generous  and  enterprizing  temper,  had 
much  exhauiled  his  treafury,  and  was  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of  every  invention,  which  might  yield  money,  in 
order  to  fupport  his  proje6ts,  pleafures,  and  liberalities. 
The  fcheme  of  felling  indulgences  was  fuggefted  to  him.  Origin  of 
as  an  expedient  which  had  often  ferved  in  former  times  ation.  ° 
to  draw  money  from  the  chriftian  world,  and  make  de- 
vout people  willing  contributors  to  the  grandeur  and 
riches  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  church,  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  was  poflefled  of  a  great  flock  of  m.erit,  as  being 
entitled  to  all  the  good  works  of  all  the  faints,  beyond 
what  v/ere  employed  in  their  own  juftiftcation  ;  and  even 
to  the  merits  of  Chrift  himfelf,  which  v/ere  infinite  and 
unbounded  :  And  from  this  unexhaufted  treafury,  the 
pope  might  retail  particular  portions,  and,  by  that  traffic 
acquire  money,  to  be  employed  in  pious  purpofes,  in 
refifting  the  Turk,  or  fubduing  fchifmatics.  When  the 
money  came  into  his  exchequer,  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  ufually  diverted  to  other  purpofes  '^, 

It  is  commonly  believed,  that  Leo,  from  the  penetra- 
tion of  his  genius,  and  his  familiarity  v/ith  ancient  lite- 
rature, v/as  fully  acquainted  with  the  ridicule  and  fallacy 
of  the  doclrines,  which,  as  fupreme  pontiiT,  he  was  ob-r 
liwed  by  his  intereft  to  promote  :  It  is  the  lefs  won- 
der, therefore,  that  he  employed  for  his  profit  thofe  pious 

e  Fzther  Paul  ir.i  Sl::dan. 
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C  H  A  P- frauds,  which   his   prcdecelTors,    the   moft  io-norant  and 
XXIX.  '  1  »  to 

i,^.,.^,..,^  credulous,  had  always,  under  plaufible  pretences,  made 
1521.  ufe  of  for  their  felfilli  purpofes.  He  publifhed  the  fale 
of  a  general  indulgence  *" ;  and  as  his  expcnces  had  not 
Only'  exhaufted  his  ufual  revenue,  but  even  anticipated 
the  money  expected  from  this  extraordinary  expedient, 
the  fcveral  branches  of  it  were  openly  given  away  to 
particular  perfons,  who  were  entitled  to  levy  the  impo- 
iition.  The  produce,  particularly,  of  Saxony  and  the 
countries  boj:dering  on  the  Baltic,  was  afligned  to  his 
fifter  Magdalene,  married  to  Cibo,  natural  fon  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.  and  file,  in  order  to  enhance  her  profit,  had 
farmed  out  the  revenue  to  one  Arcemboldi,  a  Genoefe, 
once  a  merchant,  now  a  bifhop,  who  ftill  retained  all  the 
lucrative  arts  of  his  former  profeflion  s.  The  Auftin 
friars  had  ufually  been  employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  the 
indulgences,  and  from  this  truft  had  derived  both  profit 
and  confideration  :  But  Arcemboldi,  fearing,  left  pracflice 
might  have  taught  them  means  to  fccrete  the  money  ^,  and 
expecting  no  extraordinary  fucccfs  from  the  ordinary  me- 
thods of  colle<51:ion,  gave  this  occupation  to  the  Domi- 
nicans. Thefe  monks,  in  order  to  prove  thcml'elves 
worthy' of  the  diftindtion  conferred  on  them,  exagge- 
rated the  benefit  of  indulgences  by  the  moft  unbounded 
panegyrics  ;  and  advanced  dotflrines  on  that  head,  which, 
though  not  more  ridiculous  than  thofe  already  received, 
were  not  as  yet  entirely  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  people '. 
To  add  to  the  fcandal,  the  colleilors  of  this  revenue  are 
faid  to  have  lived  very  licentious  lives,  and  to  have  fpent 
in  tavejns,  gamingthou fes,  and  places  ftill  more  ijifa- 
mous,  the  money,  wliich  devout  perfons  had  favcd  from 
their  ufual  expcnces.  in  order  to  purchafe  a  remiflion  of 
their  fins  '"'. 

f  In  1517,  g  Father  Paul,  RIeidan.  b  Father  Pzul,  lib.  1. 

*  Sec  note  [A  J  ac  th<;  cod  of  the  volume,  fc  Father  Paul,  lib.  i. 
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All  thefe  circumftances  might  have  given  offence,  ^'^'^J^iy^* 
would  have  been  attended  with  no  event  of  any  import-  v.,,.,^_^ 
ance,  had   there  not  arifen  a  man,  qualified  to  take  ad-     'S-'* 
vantaa;e  of   the  incident.       Martin  Luther,    an  Auftin  Martin 
friar,  profefTor  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  refenting  "  '^''' 
the  affront  put  upon  his  order,    began  to  preach  againfl 
thefe  abufes  in  the  fale  of  indulgences ;  and  being  natu- 
rally of  a  fiery  temper,  and  provoked   by  oppofition,  he 
proceeded  even  to  decry  indulgences  themfelves  ;  and  was 
thence  carried,  by   the  heat  of  difpute,  to  queftion  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  from  which  his  adverfaries  derived 
their    chief  arguments  againft  him  '.       Still  as  he  en- 
larged his  reading,  in  order  to  fupport  thefe  tenets,  he 
difcovered  fome  new  abufe   or   error  in  the  church    of 
Rome ;  and  finding  his  opinions   greedily  hearkened  to, 
he  promulgated  them  by  writing,  difcourfe,  fermon,  con- 
ference; and  daily  encreafed  the  number  of  his  difciples. 
All  Saxony,  all   Germany,  all   Europe  were  in  a  very 
little  time  filled  with  the  voice  of  this  daring  innovator  ; 
and  men,  roufed  from  that  lethargy,  in  which  they  had 
fo  long  fleeped,  began  to  call  in  queftion  the  molr  ancient 
and   moft  received  opinions.      The    ele6lor  of  Saxony, 
favourable  to  Luther's  doctrine,  protected  him  from  the 
violence  of  the  papal  jurifdi6i!Oii:  The  republic  of  Zuric 
even  reformed  their  church  according  to  the  nev/  model  -' 
Many  fovereigns  of  the  empire,  and  the  imperial  diet  It- 
felf,    ihowed   a  favourable  difpofiticn  towards   it :    And 
Luther,  a  man  naturally  infiexible,  vehement,  opinion- 
ative,  was   become  incapable,    either    from  promifes    of 
advancement,  or  terrors  of  fcverity,  to  rclinquifli  a  fed:, 
of  which  he  was  himfelf  the  founder,  and  v/hich  brought 
him  a  glory,  fuperior  to  all  ochsi;;,   the  glory  of  di6lating 
the  religious  faith  and  principle^  of  mukitudes. 

1  Father  Paul;  Sleiuan. 

D   2  Th£ 
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The  rumour  of  thefe  innovations  foon  reached  Eng- 
,  land  ;  and  as  there  ftill  fubfifced  in  that  kingdom  great 
ijzr.  remains  of  the  Lollards,  whofe  principles  refemblcd  thofe 
of  Luther,  the  new  doilrines  fecrctly  gained  many  par- 
tizans  among  the  laity  of  all  ranks  and  denominations.. 
But  Henry  had  been  educated  in  a  flrifi:  attachment  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  he  bore  a  particular  prejudice 
againft  Luther,  v/ho,  in  his  v/ritings,  fpoke  with  con- 
tempt of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  king's  favourite  author  t 
He  oppcfed  himfelf  therefore  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Lu- 
theran tenets,  by  all  the  influence  which  his  extenfive 
and  almoft  abfolute  authority  conferred  upon  him  :  He 
even  undertook  to  combat  them  with  weapons  not  ufually 
employed  by  monarchs,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  flower 
of  their  age,  and  force  of  their  pailions.  He  wrote  a 
book  in  Latin  againft  the  principles  of  Luther ;  a  per- 
formance, which,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  fubje£t 
and  the  age,  does  no  difcredit  to  his  capacity.  He  fent  a 
copy  of  it  to  Leo,  who  received  fo  magnificent  a  prefent 
with  great  tcfl:imony  of  regard  ;  and  conferred  on  him 
jj  the  title   of  defender  of  the  faith  j  an  appellation  ftill  re- 

ceives the  tained  by  the  kings  of  England.  Luther,  who  was  in 
fender  of  '  the  heat  of  controverfy,  foon  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Henry  ; 
the  faith,  jjnd  without  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  antagonift, 
ti-eated  him  with  all  the  acrimony  of  ftyle,  to  which,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  polemics,  he  had  fo  long  been  accuftom- 
ed.  The  king,  by  this  ill  ufage,  was  ftill  more  preju- 
diced againft  the  new  do6lrines  ;  but  the  public,  who 
naturally  favour  the  weaker  party,  were  inclined  to  attri- 
bute to  Luther  the  vi6lory  in  the  difpute  ^,  And  as  the 
controverfy  became  more  illuftrious,  by  Henry's  enter- 
ing the  lifts,  it  drew  ftill  more  the  attention  of  mankind; 
and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  daily  acquired  new  converts  in 
every  part  of  Europe. 

m  Father  Paul,  lib,  i. 
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The   quick    and   fiirprifing  progrefs  of  this  bold  f^ci^  ^\A  P. 
may  juilly  in  part  be  afcribed  to  the  late  invention  of  ,    -  -  ^ 
printino-,  and  revival   of  learning  :  Not  that  reafon  bore      »s^^-. 
any  confiderable  fhare,  in  opening  men's  eyes  with  regard  the  progrefs 
to  the  impoflures   of  the  Romiib  church  :    For    of  all  ^atioiu  *"* 
branches  of  literature,  philofophy  had,  as  yet,  and  till 
long  afterwards,  made  the  moil  inconfiderable  progrefs  ; 
neither  is  there  any  inftancc  that  argument  has  ever  been 
able  to  free   the   people  from  that  enormous  load  of  ab- 
furdity,  with  which   fuperflition  has  every  where  over- 
whelmed them  :  Not  to  mention,  that  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  the  violence,  with  which 
it  was  embraced,  prove  fufSciently,  that  it  owed  not   its 
fticcefs  to  reafon   and  refleilion.      The  art  of  printing 
and  the  revival  of    learning  forwarded   its    progrefs    in 
another  manner.     By  means  of  that  art,  the  books  of 
Luther  and  his  fe6laries,  full  of  vehemence,  declamation, 
and  a  rude  eloquence,  were  propagated   more  quickly, 
and  in  greater  numbers.     The  minds  of  men,  fomev.'hat 
awakened   from  a  profound  fleep  of  fo  many  centuries, 
were  prepared   for  every  novelty,    and  fcrupled   lefs   to 
tread  in  any  unufual   path,  which  was  opened  to  them. 
And  as  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  chriftian  faith  became  more  com.rnon,  men 
perceived  the   innovations,  which  were  introduced  after 
the  firfl  centuries  ;  and  though. argument  and  reafoning  . 
■could  not  give  convidllon,  an   hiftorical  fadl,  well  Tup- 
ported,  was  able  to  make  impreffion  on  their  underftand- 
ings.      Many  of  the  powers,   indeed,    aflumed    by   the    . 
■church  of  Rome,  were  very  ancient,  and    were  prior  to 
.almofl  every  political  government  efrabliihed  in  Europe  : 
But  as  the  ecclefiaftics  would  not  agree  to  poflefs  their 
privileges   as  matters  of  civil  right,  which  time  might . 
render  valid,  but  appealed  ftill  to  a  divine  origin,  m-cn 
were  tempted  to  look  into  their  primitive  charter  j  and 
D  3  -  they 
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CHAP,  they  could,  without  much  difliculty,  perceive  its  dcfedl 
in  truth  and  authenticity. 

In  order  to  beftow  on  this  topic  the  2;rcater  influence, 
Luther  and  his  followers,  not  fatisfied  with  oppofing  the 
pretended  divinity  of  the  Romifli  church,  and  difplaying 
the  temporal  inconveniencics  of  that  eftablifhment,  car- 
ried matters  much  farther,  and  treated  the  relie;ion  of 
their  anceftnrs,  as  abom.inable,  deteftable,  damnable  i 
foretold  by  facred  writ  itfelf  as  the  fource  of  all  wicked- 
nefs  and  pollution.  They  denominated  the  pope  anti- 
chrifi,  called  his  communion  the  fcarlet  wliore,  and  gave 
to  Rome  the  appellation  of  Babylon  ;  expreffions,  which, 
however  applied,  were  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  and 
which  were  better  calculated  to  operate  on  the  multitude 
than  the  moft  folid  arguments.  Excited  by  conteft  and 
perfecution  on  the  one  hand,  by  fuccefs  and  applaufe  on 
the  other,  many  of  the  reformers  carried  to  the  greateft 
extremity  their  oppofition  to  the  church  of  Rome  j  and 
in  contradiction  to  the  multiplied  fupcrftitions,  with 
which  that  communion  was  loaded,  they  adopted  an  en- 
thufiaftic  ftrain  of  devotion,  v/hich  admitted  of  no  ob- 
ftrvances,  rites,  or  ceremonies,  but  placed  all  merit  in 
a  myflerious  fpecies  of  faith,  in  inward  vifion,  rapture, 
and  ecftacy.  The  new  fe6tarics,  feized  with  this  fpirit, 
were  indefatigable  in  the  propagation  of  their  do<5^:rine, 
and  fct  at  defiance  all  the  anathemas  and  punifhments, 
with  which  the  Rom.an  pontiff  endeavoured  to  over- 
whelm them. 

That  the  civil  power,  however,  might  afford  them 
proteiftion  againil  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi6lion,  the  Lu- 
therans advanced  doftrines  favourable,  in  fome  refpe<5ls, 
to  the  temporal  authority  of  fovereigns.  They  inveighed 
againft  the  abufes  of  the  court  of  Rome,  with  which 
men  v/ere  at  that  time  generally  difccntentcd  ;  and  they 
exhorted  princes  to  reinftate  themfclves  in  thofe  powers, 

of 
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of  which  the  encroaching  fpirit  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  efpe-  chap. 
cially  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  had  fo  long  bereaved  them-  /^J^\ 
They  condemned  celibacy  and  monaftic  vows,  and  there-  1521. 
by  opened  the  doors  of  the  cojivents  to  thofe  who  were 
either  tired  of  the  obedience  and  chaftity,  or  difgufted 
with  the  licence,  in  vv'hich  they  had  hitherto  lived.  They 
blamed  the  exceflive  riches,  the  idlenefs,  the  libertinifm 
of  the  clergy  ;  and  pointed  out  their  treafures  and  re- 
venues as  lawful  fpoil  to  the  firft  invader.  And  as  the 
eccleiiaflics  had  hitherto  conduced  a  willing  and  a  ftu- 
pid  audience,  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with  con- 
troverfy,  much  more  with  every  fpecies  of  true  literature ; 
they  were  unable  to  defend  themfclves  againft  men,  arm- 
ed with  authorities,  citations,  and  popular  topics,  and 
qualified  to  triumph  in  every  altercation  or  debate.  Such 
were  the  advantages,  with  which  the  reformers  began 
their  attack  on  the  Roman  hierarchy ;  and  fuch  were 
the  caufes  of  their  rapid  and  aftonifliing  fuccefs. 

Leo  X.  whofe  overfights  and  too  fupine  truft  in  the  ifi  Decemb. 
profound  ignorance  of  the  people  had  given  rife  to  this 
fecft,  but  whofe  found  judgment,  moderation,  and  tem- 
per were  well  qualined  to  retard  its  progrefs,  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  a  little  after  he  received  the  king's 
book  againft  Luther ;  and  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal 
chair,  by  Adrian,  a  Fleming,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Charles.  This  man  was  fitted  to  gain  on  the 
reformers  by  the  integrity,  candour,  and  fimplicity  of 
manners,  which  diftinguiftied  his  charatSter;  but,  fo 
violent  were  their  prejudices  againft  the  church,  he  rather 
hurt  the  caufe  by  his  imprudent  exercife  of  thofe  virtues. 
He  frankly  confefTed,  that  many  abominable  and  detcft- 
able  practices  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  by 
this  fincere  avowal,  he  gave  occafion  of  much  triumph 
to  the  Lutherans,  This  pontiff  alfo,  whofe  penetration 
was  not  equal  to  his  good  intentions,  was  feduced  to 
D  4  concur 
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C  H  A^P.  concur  in  that  league,  which  Charles    and  Henry  had 

t.^'^^r^j  formed  againft  France  "  j  and  he  thereby  augmented  the 

'^'"^'     fcandai,  occafioned  by  the  practice  of  fo  many  preceding 

popes,  who  ftill  made  their   fpiritual  arms  fubiervient  tq 

political  purpofes. 

1522.  The  emperor,  who  knew,  that  Wolfey  had  received 

a  difappointment  in  his  ambitious  hopes  by  the  ele6l;ion 
of  Adrian,  and  who  dreaded  the  refentment  of  that 
haughty  miniiler,  was  felicitous  to  repair  the  breach 
made  in  their  friendfhip  by  this  incident.  He  paid  ano- 
agih  Mjv,  tj^er  vifit  to  England  ;  and  befides  flattering  the  vanity 
of  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  he  renewed  to  Wolfey  all 
the  promifes,  which  he  had  made  hfm,  of  feconding  his 
pretenfions  to  the  papal  throne..  Wolfey,  fenfible  that 
Adrian's  great  age  and  infirmities  promifed  a  fpeedy 
vacancy,  diffembled  his  refentment,  and  was  v/illing  to 
hope  for  a  more  profperous  iflue  to  the  next  oleSiion.  The 
emperor  renewed  the  treaty  made  at  Bruges,  to  which 
fome  articles  were  added ;  and  he  agreed  to  indemnify 
both  the  king  and  Wolfey  for  the  revenue,  which  they 
fhould  lofe  by  a  breach  with  France,  The  more  to  in- 
gratiate himfclf  vi^ith  Henry  and  the  Englifh  nation,  he 
gave  to  Surrey,  admiral  of  England,  a  commiflion  for 
being  admiral  of  his  dominions  ;  and  he  himfelf  was  in- 
ftalled  knight  of  the  garter  at  London.  After  a  ftay  of 
fix  weeks  in  England,  he  embarked  at  Southampton,  and 
in  ten  days  arrived  in  Spain,  where  he  foon  pacified  the 
tumults,  which  had  arifen  in  his  abfencc  °. 
Warvi-h  The  king  declared  war  againft  France;  and  this 
l^.aa.c.  rneafure  was  founded  on  fo  little  reafon,  that  he  could 
alledge  nothing  as  a  ground  of  quarrel,  but  Francis's 
refufal  to  fubmit  to  his  arbitration,  and  his  fending  Al- 
bany into  Scotland.      This  laft  ftep  had  not  been  taken 

»  puicciardini,  lib,  14,  0  Petrus  de  Angleria,  epift,  765. 
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by  the  French  king,  till  he  was  quite  affured  of  Henry's  C  H  a  p. 
refolution  to  attack  him.      Surrey   landed  feme  troops  at  (.,.,..^^_^ 
Cherbourg  in  Normandy ;  and  after  laying  wafte  the  coun-      »5^2. 
try,  he  failed  to  Morlaix,  a  rich  town  in  Britanny,  which 
he  took  and  plundered.    The  EngliOi  merchants  had  great 
property  in  that  place,  which  was  no  more  fpared  by  the 
foldiers,  than   the  goods    of  the  French.       Surrey    then 
left  the  charp^e  of  the  fleet  to  the  vice-admiral ;   and  fail- 
ed to  Calais,  where  he  took  the  command  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  army,  defined   for  the  invauon  of  France.      This 
army,  when  joined   by  forces  from   the  Low  Countries 
under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Buren,  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  18,000  men. 

The  French  had  made  it  a  maxim  In  almoil  all  their  invafmn  of 
wars  with  the  Englllh,  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  V.^"""^*' 
never,  without  great  neceility,  to  hazard  a  general  en- 
gagement ;  and  the  duke  of  Vendome,  who  commanded 
the  French  army,  now  embraced  this  wife  policy.  He 
fupplied  the  towns  moft  expofed,  efpecially  Boulogne, 
Montreuil,  Teroiienne,  Hedin,  with  flrong  garrifons  and 
plenty  of  provlfions :  He  himfelf  took  port  at  Abbeville, 
with  fome  Swifs  and  French  Infantry,  and  a  body  of 
cavalry :  The  count  of  Guifc  encamped  under  Montreuil 
with  fix  thoufand  men.  Thefe  two  bodies  were  in  a 
fituation  to  join  upon  occauon  ;  to  throw  fupply  Into 
any  town,  that  was  threatened  ;  and  to  harafs  the  Eng- 
llfh  In  every  movement.  Surrey,  who  was  not  provided 
with  magazines, .  ilrft  divided  his  troops  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  fubfiftlng  them  ;  but  finding  that  his  quarters 
v.^ere  every  m.oment  beaten  up  by  the  a61;ivity  of  the 
French  generals,  he  drew  together  his  forces,  and  laid 
fiege  to  Hedin.  But  neither  did  he  fucceed  in  this  enter- 
prlze.  The  garrlfon  m.ade  vigorous  fallies  upon  his 
army  :  The  French  forces  aflaulted  him  from  without : 
Great  rains  fell :    Fatigue  and  bad  weather  threw  the 

foldiers 
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CHAP,  foldicrs  into  dyfenterles  :  And  Surrey  was  obliged  to  raife 

XXIX  .  JO 

^^__^'    the  Ticge,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  about 

1522,      the  end  of  06tober.     His  rear  guard  was  attacked  at 

Pas  in  Artois,  and  five  or  fix  hundred  men  were  cut  off; 

nor  could  all  his  efforts  make  him  mafl:er  of  one  place 

within  the  French  frontier. 

The  allies  were  more  fuccefsful  in  Italy.  Lautrec, 
who  commanded  the  French,  loft  a  great  battle  at  Bi- 
cocca  near  Milan;  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the 
remains  of  his  army.  This  misfortune,  which  proceed- 
ed from  Francis's  negligence  in  not  fupplying  Lautrec 
with  money  p^  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Genoa.  The 
caftle  of  Cremona  was  the  fole  fortrefs  in  Italy,  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Europe  was  now  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and  fo  con- 
nefted  by  different  alliances  and  interefts,  that  it  was 
almoft  impoffible  for  war  to  be  kindled  in  one  part,  and 
not  diffufe  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  :  But  of  all  the 
leagues  among  kingdoms,  the  clofeft  was  that  which  had 
fo  long  fubfifted  between  France  and  Scotland  ;  and  the 
Englifh,  while  at  war  with  the  former  nation,  could 
not  hope  to  remain  long  unmolefted  on  the  northern 
War  with  frontier.  No  fooner  had  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland, 
Scotlana.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^qq],  nieafures  for  kindling  a  war  with  England  ; 
and  he  fummoned  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to 
meet  in  the  fields  of  Rofline  "J.  He  thence  conducted  the 
army  fouthwards  into  Annandale ;  and  prepared  to  pafs 
the  borders  at  Solway-Frith.  But  many  of  the  nobility 
were  difgufted  with  the  regent's  adminiftration ;  and 
obfervin?,  that  his  connexions  with  Scotland  were  feeble 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  he  maintained  with  France, 
they  murmured,  that,  for  the  fake  of  foreign  interefts, 
their  peace  fhould  fo  often  be  difturbed,  and  war,  during 

P   Guicciardini,    lib,  14.  1  Buchanan,  lib.  14.      Drummoni?. 
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their   king's  minority,   be  wantonly  entered   into  with  CHAP, 
a  neighbouring  nation,  fo  much  fuperior  in   force  and  i..,.^,.^ 
riches.     The  Gordons,  in  particular,  refufed  to  advance      '5*^' 
any  farther  ;  and  Albany,  obferving  a  general  difcontent 
to  prevail,    was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with   lord 
Dacres,  warden  of  the  Englifh  weft  marches.     Soon  after, 
he  departed  for  France ;    and   left    the  oppofite   facPcion 
Ihould   gather  force  in  his  abfence,  he  fent  thither  be- 
fore   him    the  earl    of  Angus,     hu(l)and  to  the  queen 
dowager. 

Next  year,  Henry,  that  he  might  take  advantage  of  is'-s* 
the  regent's  abfence,  marched  an  army  into  Scotland 
imder  the  command  of  Surrey,  who  ravaged  the  Merfe 
and  Teviotdale  without  oppofition,  and  burned  the  town 
of  Jedburgh.  The  Scots  had  neither  king  nor  regent  to 
condu6t  them  :  The  two  Humes  had  been  put  to  death  : 
Angus  was  in  a  manner  baniftied  :  No  nobleman  of  vi- 
gour or  authority  remained,  who  was  qualified  to  afTume 
the  government  :  And  the  Englifti  monarch,  who  knew 
the  diftrefled  fituation  of  the  country,  determined  to  puHi 
them  to  extremity,  in  hopes  of  engaging  them,  by  the 
fenfe  of  their  prefent  weaknefs,  to  make  a  folcmn  renunci- 
ation of  the  French  alliance,  and  to  embrace  that  of  Ens:- 
land  ^  He  even  gave  them  hopes  of  cont'rafting  a  mar- 
riage between  the  lady  Mary,  heirefs  of  England,  and 
their  young  monarch  ;  an  expedient,  which  would  for 
ever  unite  the  two  kingdoms  '  :  And  the  queen  dowager, 
with  her  whole  party,  recommended  every  where  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  alliance,  and  of  a  confederacy  with 
Henry.  They  faid,  that  the  interefts  of  Scotland  had 
too  long  been  facrificcd  to  thofc  of  the  French  nation, 
who,  whenever  they  found  themfelves  reduced  to  diffi- 
culties, called  for  the  a/Tiftance  of  their  allies;  but  were 

t  Buchanan,  lb,  14,     Heibert.  :'  Le  Grand,  vol.  ili.  p.  •59. 
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c  H  A  P. ready  to  abandon  them,  as  foon  as  they  found  their  ad- 

XXiX.  ^  .  ^        ' 

i,,„,^^__,  vantage  in  making  peace  with  England  :   That  where  a 

^5=3-  fmall  ftate  entered  into  fo  clofe  a  confederacy  with  a 
greater,  it  mvift  always  expe£l  this  treatment,  as  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  unequal  alliance ;  but  there  were  pe- 
culiar circumftances  in  the  fituation  of  the  kingdoms, 
v/hich,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  rendered  it  inevitable :  That 
prance  was  fo  diftant  and  fo  divided  from  them  by  feas, 
that  fhe  fcarcely  could,  by  anj''  means,  and  never  could 
'  in  time,  fend  fuccours  to  the  Scots,  fufHclent  to  protect 
them  ap-ainfl:  ravao;es  from  the  nei^hbourinfr  king-dom  : 
That  nature  had,  in  a  manner,  formed  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  tvv^o  Eritiih  nations  ;  having  enclofed  them  in 
the  fame  ifland  ;  given  them  the  fame  manners,  language, 
lav/s,  and  form  of  government ;  and  prepared  every  thing 
for  an  intimate  union  between  them  :  And  that,  if  na- 
tional antipathies  were  abolished,  which  would  foon  be 
the  efFeiSl  of  peace,  thefe  two  kingdoms,  fecured  by  the 
ocean  and  by  their  domeftic  force,  could  fet  at  defiance 
all  foreign  enemies,  and  remain  for  ever  fafe  and  unmo- 
leiled. 

The  partizans  of  the  French  alliance,  on  the  other 
hand,  faid,  that  the  very  reafons,  which  were  urged  in 
favour  of  a  league  with  England,  the  vicinity  of  the  king- 
dom and  its  fuperior  force,  were  the  real  caufes,  why  ,a 
fmcerd  and  durable  confederacy  could  never  be  formed 
with  that  hoftile  nation  :  That  among  neighbouring  ftates, 
occafions  of  quarrel  were  frequent ;  and  the  more  power- 
ful would  be  fure  to  feize  every  frivolous  pretence  for 
cpprefling  the  weaker,  and  reducing  it  to  fubjc6tion  : 
That  as  the  near  neighbourhood  of  France  and  England 
had  kindled  a  war  almofl:  perpetual  between  them,  it  was 
the  intereft  of  the  Scots,  if  they  wiflied  to  maintain  their 
independancy,  to  preferve  their  league  with  the  former 
knigdom,  which  balanced  .he  force  of  the  latter :  That 

if 
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i(  they  deferted  that  old  and  falutary  alliance,  on  Vv'hich  ^  ha  p. 
their  importance  in  Europe  chiefly  depended,  their  ^^- '.^.^l^^.J^ 
cient  enemies,  Simulated  both  by  intereft  and  by  paffion,      '5^3« 
would  foon  invade  them  v»^ith  fuperior  force,  and  reduce 
them  to  fubjecf^ion  :   Or   if  they  delayed  the  attack,  the 
infidious  peace,  by  making  the  Scots   forget  the  ufe  of 
arms,  would  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  flavery  more  cer- 
tain and  more  irretrievable  -. 

The  arguments  employed  by  the  French  party,  being 
feconded  by  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  people,  feemed 
moil  prevalent :  And  when  the  regent  himfelf,  v/ho  had 
been  long  detained  beyond  his  appointed  time  by  the 
danger  from  theEnglifli  fleet,  at  lafl:  appeared  among  them, 
he  was  able  to  throw  the  balance  entirely  on  that  fide. 
By  authority  of  the  convention  of  ftates,  he  aiTembled  an 
army,  with  a  view  of  avenging  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  Englifh  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  ;  and  be 
led  them  fouthwards  towards  the  borders.  But  when 
they  were  pafling  the  Tweed  at  the  bridge  of  Melrofs, 
the  Engliih  party  raifed  again  fuch  oppolition,  that  Al- 
bany thought  proper  to  make  a  retreat.  He  marched 
downwards,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  keeping  that 
river  on  his  right  j  and  fixed  his  camp  oppofite  to  Werk- 
Caftle,  v/hich  Surrey  had  lately  repaired.  Pie  fent  over 
fome  troops  to  beflege  this  fortrefs,  who  made  a  breach 
in  it,  and  ftormed  fome  of  the  outworks  :  But  the  regent, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  an  Engliih  army,  and  difcou- 
raged  by  the  advanced  feafon,  thought  proper  to  difband 
his  forces  and  retire  to  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  never  again  returned  to  Scotland. 
The  Scottiih  nation,  agitated  by  their  domeftic  factions, 
were  not,  during  feveral  years,  in  a  condition  to  give  any 
more  difturbance  to  England  ;  and  Henry  hud  full  leifure 
to  profecute  his  defigns  on  the  continent. 

s  Bticbanan,  lib,  14. 
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The  reafon,  why  the  war  againft  France  proceeded  (o 
flowly  on  the  part  of  England  was  the  want  of  money.  All 
»5*3'  the  treafwrcs  of  Henry  VH.  were  long  ago  diffipated ;  the 
king's  habits  of  expence  ftill  remained  ;  and  his  revenues 
were  unequal  even  to  the  ordinary  charge  of  government, 
much  more  to  his  military  enterprizes.  He  had  laft  year 
caufed  a  general  furvey  to  be  made  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
numbers  of  men,  their  years,  profeflion,  flock,  revenue  ' ; 
and  expreffed  great  fatisfa6i:ion  on  finding  the  nation  fo 
opulent.  He  then  ifiued  privy  feals  to  the  moft  wealthy, 
demanding  loans  of  particular  fums  :  This  2.3:  of 
power,  though  fomewhat  irregular  and  tyrannical,  had 
been  formerly  pracSlifed  by  kings  of  England  ;  and  the 
people  were  now  familiarized  to  it.  But  Henry,  this 
year,  carried  his  authority  much  farther.  He  publifhed 
an  edidt  for  a  general  tax  upon  his  fubjefts,  which  he 
ftill  called  a  loan  ;  and  he  levied  five  fhillings  in  the 
pound  upon  the  clergy,  two  fliillings  upon  the  laity. 
This  pretended  loan,  as  being  more  regular,  was  really 
more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  and  was  a 
precedent  for  the  king's  impoung  taxes  without  confent 
of  parliament. 
15th April.  Henry  foon  after  fummoned  a  parliament,  together 
.,,^0^  '*'  with  a  convocation  ;  and  found  neither  of  them  in  a  dif- 
pofition  to  complain  of  the  infringement  of  their  privi- 
leges. It  was  only  doubted,  how  far  they  would  carry 
their  liberality  to  the  king.  Wolfey,  who  had  under- 
taken the  management  of  this  affair,  began  v/ith  the  con- 
vocation ;  in  hopes,  that  their  example  would  influence 
the  parliament  to  grant  a  large  fupply.  He  demanded  a 
moiety  of  their  ecclefiailical  revenues  to  be  levied  in  five 
years,  or  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  during  that  time  j 
and  though  he  met  with  oppofition,  he  reprimanded  the 
lefracrory  members  in  fuch  fevei-e  terms,  that  his  rcqucft 

»  Herbert.     Stowe,  p.  514. 
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was  at  laft  complied  with.  The  cardinal  afterwards, 
attended  by  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  came  to 
the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  in  a  long  and  elaborate  ^^^^ 
fpeech  laid  before  them  the  public  neceflities,  the  dan- 
ger of  an  invafion  from  Scotland,  the  affronts  received 
from  France,  the  league  in  which  the  king  was  engaged 
with  the  pope  and  the  emperor ;  and  he  demanded  a  grant 
of  800, oco  pounds,  divided  into  four  yearly  payments  ; 
a  fum,  computed  from  the  late  furvey  or  valuation,  to 
be  equal  to  four  Ihillings  in  the  pound  of  one  year's 
revenue,  or  one  fhilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  according 
to  the  divifion  propofed  ".  So  large  a  grant  was  unufual 
from  the  commons  ;  and  though  the  cardinal's  demand 
was  feconded  by  Sir  Thomas  More  the  fpeaker,  and  fe- 
veral other  members  attached  to  the  court,  the  houfe 
could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  comply  ^.  They  only 
voted  two  Ihillings  in  the  pound  on  all  who  enjoyed 
twenty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards;  one  (hilling  on  all 
who  poflefTed  between  twenty  pounds  and  forty  {hillings 
a  year ;  and  on  the  other  fubjedls  above  fixteen  years  of 
age  a  groat  a-head.  This  laft  fum  was  divided  into 
two  yearly  payments ;  the  former  into  four,  and  was 
not  therefore  at  the  outmoft  above  fix-pence  in  the 
pound.  The  grant  of  the  commons  was  but  the  moie- 
ty of  the  fum  demanded ;  and  the  cardinal,  therefore, 
much  mortified  with  the  difappointment,  came  again  to 
the  houfe,  and  defired  to  reafon  with  fuch  as  refufed  to 
com.ply  with  the  king's  requeft.  Ke  was  told,  that  it 
was  a  rule  of  the  houfe  never  to  reafon  but  among  them- 
felves  J  and  his  defire  was  rejedcd.  The  commons, 
however,  enlarged  a  little  their  former  grant,  and  voted 

"  This  furvey  or  valuation  is  liable  to  much  fufpicion,  as  fixing  the  ients  a 
great  deal  too  high  ;  Unlefs  the  Cum  comprehend  the  revenues  of  ai^  kinds, 
induftry  as  well  as  land  and  money. 

w  Hfifbert.  Stowe,  518.  Parliamentary  Hiftury,  Srrjpe,  vol.  i,  p.  49, 
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CHAP,  an  impofition  of  three  (hillings  in  the  pound  on  all  pof- 
■L  _^._.  '_.  fefied  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  upv/ards  ".  The  pro- 
'5^3-  ceedings  of  this  houfe  of  commons  evidently  difcover  the 
humour  of  the  times  :  They  were  extremely  tenacious  of 
their  money,  and  refufed  a  demand  of  the  crown,  v^^hich 
was  far  from  being  unreafonabic ;  but  they  allowed  an 
encroachm.ent  on  national  privileges  to  pafs  uncenfured, 
though  its  direil  tendency  was  to  fubvcrt  entirely  the  li- 
berties of  the  people.  The  king  was  fo  diflatisfied  with 
this  faving  difpofitlon  of  the  commons,  that,  as  he  had 
not  called  a  parliament  during  feven  years  before,  he  al- ' 
lowed  {even  more  to  elapfe,  before  he  fummoned  another. 
And  on  pretence  of  necefiity,  he  levied,  in  one  year, 
from  all  who  were  worth  forty  pounds,  what  the  parlia- 
ment had  granted  him  payable  in  four  years  y ;  a  new  in- 
vafion  of  national  privileges.  Thefe  irregularities  were 
commonly  afcribed  to  the  cardinal's  counfels,  who,  truft- 
ing  to  the  prote6lion  afforded  him  by  his  ecclefiaftical 
character,  was  the  lefs  fcrupulous  in  his  encroachments 
on  the  civil  rights  of  the  nation. 

That  ambitious  prelate  received  this  year  a  nev/  dif- 
appointment  in  his  afpiring  views.  The  pope,  Adrian 
VI.  died ;  and  Clement  VII.  of  the  family  of  Medicis, 
was  eletSlcd  in  his  place,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  impe- 
rial party.  Wolfey  could  now  perceive  the  infinccrity  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  concluded  that  that  prince  would 
never  fecond  his  pretenfions  to  the  papal  chair.  As  he 
highly  refented  this  injury,  he  began  thenceforth  to 
eftrange  him.felf  from  the  imperial  court,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  an  union  betv-xen  his  mafler  and  the  French 
king.  Meanwhile,  he  concealed  his  difguft  ;  and  after 
congratulating  the  new  pope  on  hrs  promotion,  applied 
for  a  continuation  of  the  Icgantine  powers,  v/hich  the  two 
former  popes  had  conferred  upon  him.     Clement,  know- 

*  See  Bote  [B]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  y  SpeeJ.     Hall. 
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ing  the  importance  of  gaining  his  friendfhip,  granted  him  C  h  a  p. 
a  commiflion  for  life  ;  and  by  this  unufual  concefHon,  he !  — ^-  ' j 
in  a  manner  transferred  to  him  the  v/ho!e  papal  autho-  'f^S- 
rity  in  England.  In  fome  particulars,  Wolfey  made  a 
good  ufe  of  this  extenfive  power.  He  erecled  two  col- 
leges, one  at  Oxford,  another  at  Ipfwich,  the  place  of 
his  nativity  :  He  fought,  all  over  Europe,  for  learned 
men  to  fupply  the  chairs  of  thefe  colleges  :  And  in  order 
to  beftow  endowments  on  them,  he  fuppreffed  fome  fmaller 
monafteries,  and  diftributed  the  monks  into  other  con- 
vents. The  execution  of  this  projeifl  became  the  lefs 
difficult  for  him,  becaufe  the  Romifli  church  began  to 
perceive,  that  ftie  cverabounded  in  monks,  and  that  fhe 
wanted  fome  fupply  of  learning,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
inquifitive,  or  rather  difputative,  humour  of  the  re- 
formers. 

The  confederacy  againft  France  feemed  more  formi- 
dable than  ever,  on  the  opening  of  this  campaign  ^. 
Adrian,  before  his  death,  had  rcnev/ed  the  league  v/ith 
Charles  and  Henry.  The  Venetians  had  been  induced 
to  defert  the  French  alliance,  and  to  fdrm  engagements 
for  fecuring  Francis  Sforza,  brother  to  Maxim.ilian,  in 
polTeffion  of  the  Milanefe.  The  Florentines,  the  dukes 
of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  and  all  the  powers  of  Italy  com- 
bined in  the  fam.e  meafure.  Tlie  emperor  in  perfon  me- 
naced France  with  a  powerful,  invafion  on  the  fide  of 
Guienne  :  The  forces  of  England  and  the  Netherlands 
hovered  overPicardy  :  A  numerous  body  of  Germans  v^-ere 
preparing  to  ravage  Burgundy  :  But  all  thcfe  perils  from 
foreign  enemies  v/ere  lefs  threatening  than  a  domeilic 
confpiracy,  v/hich  had  been  formed,  and  which  was 
now  come  to  full  maturity,  againft  fhe  French  monarch. 

Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  conirable  of  France,  was 
a  prince  of  the  mofr  fiainir.g  merit  j  and,  bellies  diftin- 

•'  ^-  CuicciarJini,  lib.  14. 
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C  H  A  P.  guifhing  himfelf  in  many  military  enterprlzes,  he  was 
;_  ■-^_  _,  adorned  with  every  accomplifliment,  which  became  a  per* 
^5*3*  ion  of  his  high  ftation.  His  virtues,  embellifhed  with. 
the  graces  of  youth,  had  rhade  fuch  impreflian  on  Louife 
of  Savoy,  Francis's  mother,  that,,  without  regard  to  the 
inequality  of  their  years,  ll>c  made  hirn  propofals  oi 
marriage ;  and  meeting  with  a  repulfe^  (he  formed  fchemes 
ef  unrelenting  vengeance  againrt  him.  She  was  a  wo- 
man, falfe,  deceitful,  viixlidlive,.  malicious  ;  but,  un- 
happily for  France,  had,  by  her  capacity,  which  was 
confiderable,.  acquired  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  her  fon. 
By  her  inftigation,  Francis  put  many  aftronts  on  the 
eonilable,  which  it  v/as  difficult  for  a  gallant  fpirit  to 
endure;  and  at  laft  he  permitted  Louife  to  profecute  a 
lawfuit  againft  him,  by  vvhich,  orx  the  moll  frivolous 
pretences,  he  was  deprived  of  his  ample  pofleflions ;  and 
inevitable  ruin  was  brought  upon  him. 

Bourbon,  provoked  at  all  theli  indignities,  and 
thinking,  that,  if  any  injuries  could  juftify  a  man  in  re- 
belling againft  his  prince  and  country,,  he  muft  ftand  ac- 
quitted, bad  entered  into  a  fecret  eorrefpondence  with  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  England  ^  Francis,  pertinaci- 
ous in  his  purpofe  of  recovering  the  Miianefe,  had  pro- 
pofed  to  lea«f  his  army  in  perfon  into  Italy  ;  and  Bour- 
bon, who  feigned  fickncfs,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  fon 
iiaying  behind,  intended,  as  foon  as  the  king  Ihould  have 
erofled  the  Alps,  to  raife  an  InfurrecStion  among  his  nu- 
merous vafTals,  by  whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  and 
to  introduce  foreign  enemies  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom. Francis  got  ii>timation  of  his  defign  ;  but  not  be- 
ing expeditious  enough  in  fecuring  fo  dangerous  a  foe,  the 
eonftabk  made  his  efcape*";  and  entering  into  the  empe- 
ror's fervice,  employed  all  the  force  of  his  enterprizing^ 
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fpirit  and  his  great  talents  for  v/ar  to  the  prejudice  of  hisC  hap. 
iiative  country.  »,>— y— *-» 

The  king  of  England,  defirous  that  Francis  fhould  ^5^t' 
undertake  his  Italian  expedition^  did  not  openly  threaten 
Picardy  this  year  with  an  invafion  ;  and  it  was  late  be- 
fore the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  commanded  the  Englifh 
forces,  pafled  over  to  Calais.  He  was  attended  by  the  24^1^  Au^, 
lords  Montacute,  Herbert,  Ferrars,  Morney,  Sandys, 
Berkeley,  Powis,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men '^.     The  Englilh  army^  reinforced  by  fome  troops,  invafion  ef 

■  r  r  /^   T    •  Fraiice, 

drawn  from  the  garnfon  of  Calais,  amounted  to  about 

12,000  men  ;  and  having  joined  an  equal  number  of 
Flemings  under  the  count  de  Buren,  they  prepared  for 
an  invafion  of  France.  The  fiege  of  Boulogne  was  firft 
propofed  ;  but  that  enterprize  appearing  difficult,  it  was 
thought  more  advifable  to  leave  this  town  behind  them. 
The  frontier  of  Picardy  was  very  ill  provided  with  troops ; 
and  the  only  defence  of  that  province  v/as  the  activity  of 
the  French  officers,-  who  infefted  the  allied  army  in  their 
march^  and  threw  garrifons,  with  great  expedition,  into 
every  town,  which  was  threatened  by  them.  After  coaft- 
ing  the  Somme,  and  paffing  Hedin,  Montreiiil,  Dourlens^ 
the  Englifh  and  Flemings  prefented  themfelves  before 
Bray,  a  place  of  fmall  force,  which  commanded  a  bridge 
over  that  river.  Here  they  were  refolved  to  pafs,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  take  up  winter-quarters  in  France ;  but  Crequi 
threw  himfelf  into  the  town,  and  feemcd  refolute  to  de- 
fend it.  The  allies  attacked  hijn  with  vigour  and  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  when  he  retreated  over  the  bridge,  they  purfiied 
him  fo  hotly,  that  they  allowed  him  not  time  to  break  it 
down,  but  paffed  it  along  with  him,  and  totally  routed 
his  army.  They  next  advanced  to  Montdidier,  which' 
they  belieged  and  took  by  capitulation.  Aleeting  with  no 
oppofition,  they  proceeded  to  the  river  Oife,  v/ithin  ele- 

c  Kerbert. 
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c  R  A  p.  ygj-j  ]e22;ues  of  Paris,  and  threw  that  city  into  great  con- 

XXIX  o  ■'  y  D 

\„„^^,^,.^  flernation ;  till  the  duke  of  V^endome  haflened  with 
J5-3-  fome  forces  to  its  relief.  The  confederates,  afraid  of 
being  furrounded,  and  reduced  to  extremities  during  fd 
advanced  a  feafon,  thought  proper  to  retreat.  Montdidier 
was  abandoned  :  And  the  Englifh  and  Flemings,  without 
effecting  any  thing,  retired  into  their  refpeclive  countries^ 
,  France  defended  herfelf  from  the  other  invafions  with 
equal  facility- and  equal  good  fortune.  Twelve  thoufand 
Lanfquenets  broke  into  Burgundy  under  the  command 
of  the  count  of  Furftenberg.  The  count  of  Guife,  who 
defended  that  frontier,  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  them  but 
•fome  militia,  and  about  nine  hundred  heavy-armed  ca- 
valry. He  threw  the  militia  into  the  garrifon-towns  ; 
,and  with  his  cavalry,  he  kept  the  field,  and  fo  haraffed 
the  Germans,  that  they  were  glad  to  make  their  retreat 
into  Lorraine.  Guife  attacked  them  as  they  pafTed  the 
Meufe,  put  them  into  difordcr,  and  cut  off  the  greateft 
part  of  their  rear. 

The  emperor  made  great  preparations  on  the  fide  of 
Navarre ;  and  though  that  frontier  was  well  guarded  by 
nature,  it  feemed  now  expofed  to  danger  from  this  pow- 
erful invafion  which  threatened  it.  Charles  befiegedFon- 
tarabia,  which  a  few^years  before  had  faljen  into  Francis's 
hands  i  and  v/hen  he  had  drawn  thither  Lautrec,  the 
French  general,  he  of  a  fudden  raifcd  the  fiege,  and  fat 
down  before  Bayonue.  Lautrec,  aware  of  that  ftrata- 
gem,  made  a  fudden  march,  and  threw  himfelf  into  Bay- 
onne,  which  he  defended  v/i'ch  fuch  vigour  and  courage, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  conftrained  to  raife  the  fiege. 
The  emperor  would  have, been  totally  unfortuiiate  on  this 
fide,  had  he  not  turned  back  upon  Fqntarabia,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  pf  all  his  generals,  fat  down,  in  the 
.vvinter  feafon,  before  that  city,  well  fortified  and  ftron^ly 
garrifoned.  The  cowardice  or  mirconduct  of  the  gover- 
nor 
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nor  faved  him  from  the  (hame  of  a  new  difappointment.  chap. 
The  place  was  fuiTendered  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  empe-i_  _^J  'j 
ror,  having  finifhed  this  enterprize,  put  his  troops  into      is-S* 
winter-quarters. 

So  obftinate  was  Francis  in  profecuting  his  Italian  ex- Italian  wars, 
pcdition,  that,  notwithftanding  thefe  numerous  invafions, 
with  which  his  kingdom  was  menaced  on  every  fide,  he 
had  determined  ro  lead  in  perfon  a  powerful  army  to  the 
conqueft  of  Milan.  The  intelligence  of  Bourbon's  re-' 
yolt  and  efcape  flopped  him  at  Lyons  ;  and  fearing  fome 
infurreition  in  the  kingdom  from  the  intrigues  of  a  man- 
fo  powerful  and  fo  much  belov^ed,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  remain  in  France,  and  to  fend  forward  his  army,  un- 
der the  command  of  admiral  Bonnivet,  The  dutchy  of 
Milan  had  been  purpofely  left  in  a  condition  fomewhat 
defencelefs,  with  a  view  of  alluring  Francis  to  attack  it, 
and  thereby  facilitating  the  enterprizes  of  Bourbon  ;  and 
no  fooner  had  Bonnivet  paffed  theTefin,  than  the  army 
of  the  league,  and  even  Profper  Colonna,  who  com- 
manded it,  a  prudent  general,  were  in  the  utmoft  confu- 
fion.  It  is  agreed,  that  if  Bonnivet  had  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  Milan,  that  great  city,  on  which  the  whole 
dutchy  depends,  would  have  opened  its  gates  without  re- 
fiftance  :  But  as  he  v/afted  his  time  in  frivolous  enter- 
prizes, Colonna  hr.d  opportunity  to  reinforce  the  garrifcin, 
and  to  put  the  place  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  Bonnivet 
was  now  obliged  to  attempt  reducing  the  city  by  block- 
ade and  famine  ;  and  he  took  poflefllon  of  all  the  pcfis, 
which  commanded- the  paflages  to  it.  But  the  army  of ' 
the  league,  meanwhile,  was  not  unaclive ;  and  they  fo 
ilraitcned  and  haraffed  the  quarters  of  the  French,  that 
it  feem.ed  more  likely  the  latter  v/ould  themfelves  perifh 
by  famine,  than  reduce  the  city  to  that  extremity.  Sick-  ' 
nefs  and  fatigue  and  w^nt  had  wafted  them  to  fuch  a  de- 
cree, that  they  were;  ready  to  raife.the  blockade ;  and 
E  3  tlieir 
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C  H  A  P. their  only  hopes  confifted  in  a  great  body  of  Swifs,  which 
V  .-^-^f  was  levied  for  the  fervice  of  the  French  king,  and  whofe 
f5H*  arrival  vi^as  every  day  expelled.  But  thefe  mountaineers 
no  fooner  came  w^ithin  fight  of  the  French  camp,  than 
they  flopped  from  a  fudden  caprice  and  refentment ;  and 
inftead  of  joining  Bonnivet,  they  fent  orders  to  a  great 
body  of  their  countrymen,  who  then  ferved  under  him^ 
immediately  to  begin  their  march,  and  to  return  home  in 
their  company  ^.  After  this  defertion  of  the  Swifs,  Bon- 
nivet had  no  other  choice,  but  that  of  making  his  retreat, 
as  fail  as  pomble,  into  France. 

The  French  being  thus  expelled  Italy,  the  pope,  the 
Venetians,  the  Florentines  were  fatisfied  v/ith  the  advan- 
tage obtained  over  them,  and  were  refolved  to  profecute 
their  vii^ory  no  farther.  All  thcfe  powers,  efpecially 
Clement,  had  entertained  a  violent  jealoufy  of  the  empe- 
ror's ambition  ;  and  their  fufpicions  were  extremely  aug- 
mented, v.'hen  they  faw  him  refufe  the  inveftiture  of  Mi- 
lan, a  fief  of  the  empire,  to  Francis  Sforza,  whofe  title 
he  had  acknowledged,  and  whofe  defence  he  had  em- 
braced ^  They  all  concluded,  that  he  intended  to  put 
himfelf  in  pofi'eflion  of  that  important  dutchy,  and  reduce 
Italy  to  fubje<5lion  :  Clement  in  particular,  actuated  by 
this  jealoufy,  proceeded  fo  far  in  oppofition  to  the  empe- 
ror, that  he  fent  orders  to  his  nuncio  at  London  to  me- 
diate a  reconciliation  between  France  and  England.  But 
affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  this  change.  Wolfey, 
difgufted  with  the  emperor,  but  flill  more  actuated  by 
vain-glory,  was  determined  that  he  himfelf  fhould  have 
the  renown  of  bringing  about  that  great  alteration  ;  and 
he  engaged"  the  king  to  reje£l  the  pope's  mediation.  A 
new  treaty  was  even  concluded  between  Henry  and  Charles 
for  the  invafion.  of  France.     Charles  flipulated  to  fupply 
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tlie  duke  of  Bourbon  v/ith  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  ^  H  A  P. 

T>  •  1  XX!X. 

conquer  Provence   and  Dauphiny  :   Henry  agreed  to  pay, ^, j 

him  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns  for  the  firft  month;  after  *S^4' 
which,  he  might  either  chufe  to  continue  the  fame  month- 
ly payments,  or  invade  Picardy  with  a  powerful  army. 
Bourbon  was  to  poffefs  thefe  pro\iaces  with  the  title  of 
king ;  but  t-o  hold  them  in  fee  of  Henry  as  king  of  France. 
The  dutchy  of  Burgundy  was  to  be  given  to  Charles  : 
The  reft  of  the  kingdom  to  Henry, 

This  chimerical  partition  imm.ediately  failed  of  execu- 
tion in  the  article,  which  was  moft  eafiJy  performed  : 
Bourbon  refufed  to  acknowledge  Henry  asking  of  France. 
His  enterprize,  however,  againfi  Provence  {-Liil  took  place. 
A  numjcrous  army  of  Imperialifts  invaded  that  country 
under  his  command  and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Pefcara. 
They  laid  iiege  to  Marfeilies,  which,  being  weakly  gar- 
rifoned,  they  expected  to  carry  in  a  little  tim.e:  But  the 
citizens  defended  them.felves  with  fuch  valour  and  obfti- 
nacy,  that  Bourbon  and  Pefcara,  who  heard  of  the  French 
king's  approach  with  a  numerous  army,  fqund  tliem- 
felves  under  a  neceiiity  of  raifing  the  fiege  ;  and  they 
led  their  forces,  weakened,  baffled,  and  difhcartened,  ijito 
Italy. 

Francis  might  now  have  enjoyed  in  fafety  the  glory 
ot  repulfing  all  his  enem.ies,  in  every  attempt  which 
they  had  hitherto  ma  le  of  invading  his  kingdom  :  But 
as  he  received  intelligence,  that  the  kin?  of  En&land, 
difcouragcd  by  his  fornier  fruitlefs  entcrprizes,  and  dif- 
gufted  v/ith  the  emperor,  was  m.aking  no  preparations  for 
any  attempt  on  Picardy,  his  ancient  ardour  feized  him 
for  the  conqueft  of  Milan  ;  and,  notv/ithftanding  the 
r.dvanced  feafon,  he  was  im-mediately  determined,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  wifeft  counfellors,  to  lead  his 
army  into  Italy, 

He  pafled  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis,  and  no  fooner  ap-'^^^^^Jnt 
peared  in  Piedmont,  than  he  threw  the  v/hole  Milanefellrtks 
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c  H  A  F.  into  confternatlon.  The  forces  of  the  emperor  and  Sforza 
V-— ^^--1-/  retired  to  Lodi ;  and  had  Francis  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
'524'  purfue  them,  they  had  abandoned  that  place,  and  had 
been  totally  difperfed  »  :  But  his  ill  fate  led  him  to  be- 
ficge  Pavia,  a  tov/n  of  confidcrable  ftrength,  well-garri- 
foned,  and  defended  by  Leyva,  one  of  the  braveft  officers 
nj  the  Spaniih  fervice.  Every  attempt,  which  the  French 
king  made  to  gain  this  important  place,  proved  fruitlcfs. 
He  battered  the  walls,  and  made  breaches  ;  but  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Leyva,  new  retrenchments  were  inftantly 
thrown  up  behind  the  breaches  :  He  attempted  to  divert 
the  courfe  of  the  Teun,  which  ran  by  one  fide  of  the 
city,  and  defended  it ;  but  an  inundation  of  the  river  de- 
ftroyed  in  one  night  all  the  mounds,  which  the  foldiers, 
during  a  long  time,  and  v/ith  infinite  labour,  had  been 
crefting.  Fatigue  and  the  bad,feafon  (for  it  was  the 
depth  of  winter)  had  wafted  the  French  army.  The  im- 
perial generals  mean  v/hile  were  not  idle.  Pefcara  and 
Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  afibmbled  forces  from  all 
quarters.  Bourbon,  having  pawned  his  jewels,  went  into 
Germany,  and  with  the  money,  aided  by  his  perfonal  in- 
tereft,  levied  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  Lanfquenets, 
with  which  he  joined  the  imperialifts.  This  whole  army 
advanced  to  raife  .the  fiege  of  Pavia ;  and  the  danger  to 
the  French  became  every  day  more  imminent. 

The  ftate  of  Europe  was  fuch,  during  that  age,  that, 
parily  from  want  of  commerce  and  induftry  every  where, 
except  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  partly  from  the 
extejifive  privileges  ftill  poficffed  by  the  people  in  all  the 
great  monarchies,  and  their  frugal  maxims  in  granting 
money,  the  revenues  of  the  princes  were  extremely  nar- 
row, and  even  the  fmsll  armies,  which  they  kept  on  foot,' 
could  not  be  regularly  paid  by  them.  The  imperial  for- 
ces, coiiimanded  by  Bourbon,  Pefcara,  and  Lannoy,  ex- 
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ceeded  not  twenty  thoufand  men  ;  they  were  the  only  CHAP, 
body  of  troops  maintained  by  the  emperor  (for  he  had  not  ^__^_ ^ 
been  able  to  levy  any  army  for  the  invafion  of  France,  ^S^i' 
either  on  the  fide  of  Spain  or  Flanders).  Yet  fo  poor 
was  that  mighty  monarch,  that  he  could  tranfmit  no 
money  for  the  payment  of  this  army  ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
the  hopes  of  Iharing  the  plunder  of  the  French  camp, 
which  had  made  them  advance,  and  kept  them  to  their 
■ftandards.  Had  Francis  raifed  the  fiege  before  their  ap- 
proach, and  retired  to  Milan,  they  muft  immediately  have 
difbanded ;  and  he  had  obtained  a  complete  vi61:ory,  with- 
out danger  or  bloodfhed.  But  it  was  the  chara6ler  of  this 
monarch,  to  become  obftinate  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  encountered  ;  and  having  once  faid,  that 
he  would  take  Pavia  or  perifli  before  it,  he  was  refolved 
rather  to  endure  the  utmoft  extremities  than  depart  from 
this  refolution. 

The  imperial  generals,  after  cannonading  the  French  25th  Feb, 
camp  for  feveral  days,  atlaft  made  a  general  afTault,  ^J^d  p^[,^|^^  °|^ , 
broke  into  the  intrenchments.     Leyva  fallied   from  the  captivity  of 
town,   and  encreafed  the  confufion  among  the  befiegers. 
The   Swifs   infantry,    contrary   to  their   ufual  pra61;icc, 
behaved    in    a     daftardly    manner,     and    deferted   their 
poll.     Francis's  forces  v/ere  put  to  rout ;  and  he  himfelf, 
furrounded  by  his  enemies,  after  fighting  with  heroic  va- 
lour, and  killing  feven  men  with  his  ov/n  hand,  was  at 
lail  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner.     Almoft  the 
whole  army,   full  of  nobility  and   brave  officers,   either 
periftied  by  the  fword,    or  v/ere  drowned   in   the  river. 
The  few,   who  efcaped   with  their  lives,    fell   into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  em.peror  received  this  news  by  Pennalofa,  who 
palled  through  France,  by  means  of  a  fafe-conducSl, 
granted  him  by  the  captive  king.  The  moderation, 
which  he  difplayed  on  this  occafion,  had  it  been  fmcere, 
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would  have  done  him  great  honour.  Inftead  of  rejoicing, 
he  expreffed  fympathy  with  Francis's  ill  fortune,  and  dif- 
'525-  covered  his  fenfe  of  thofe  calamities,  to  which  the  greateft 
monarchs  are  expofed  ^  He  refufed  the  city  of  Madrid 
permiffion  to  make  any  public  expreffions  of  triumph  ; 
and  faid  that  he  referved  all  his  exultation,  till  he  fhould 
be  able  to  obtain  fome  vitSlory  over  the  infidels.  He  fcnt 
orders  to  his  frontier  garrifons  to  commit  no  hoftilities 
upon  France.  He  fpoke  of  concluding  immediately  a 
peace  on  reafonable  terms.  But  all  this  feeming  mode- 
ration was  only  hypocrify,  fo  much  the  more  dangerous 
as  it  was  profound.  And  he  was  wholly  occupied  in  form- 
ing fchemes,  how,  from  this  great  incident,  he  mic;ht 
draw  the  utmoft  advantage,  and  gratify  that  exorbitant 
ambition,  by  which,  in  all  his  actions,  he  was  ever 
governed. 

The  fame  Pennalofa,  in  paffing  through  France,  car-^ 
ried  alfo  a  letter  from  Francis  to  his  mother,  whom  he 
had  left  regent,  and  who  then  refided  at  Lyons.  It  con- 
tained only  thefe  few  words,  Madam^  all  is  lojl^  except  our 
honour.  The  princefs  was  ftruck  with  the  greatncfs  of 
the  calamity.  She  faw  the  kingdom  without  a  fovcrcign, 
without  an  army,  without  generals,  without  money;  fur- 
rounded  on  every  fide  by  implacable  and  victorious  ene- 
mies :  And  her  chief  refource,  in  her  prcfent  diftrefles, 
were  the  hopes,  which  fhe  entertained,  of  peace  and  even 
of  affiftance  from  the  king  of  England. 

Had  the  king  entered  into  the  war  againfl:  France  frorq 
any  concerted  political  views,  it  is  evident,  that  the  vic- 
tory of  Pavia,  and  the  captivity  of  Francis,  were  the  moft 
fortunate  incidents  that  could  have  befallen  him,  and  the 
only  ones  that  could  render  his  fchemes  effectual.  While 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  former  feeble  manner,  with- 
out any  decifive  advantage,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
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poflefs  hlmfelf  of  fome  frontier  town,  or  perhaps   of  a 
fmall  terntor}-,  of  which  he  could  not  have  kept  pofleffion, 
without  expending  much  more  than  its  value.     By  fome      '5^S« 
fignal  calamity  alone,  which  annihilated  the  power  of 
France,  could  he  hope  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  confi- 
derable  provinces,  or  difmember  that  great  monarchy,  Co 
affectionate  to  its  own  government  and  its  own  fovereigns. 
But  as  it  is  probable,  that  Henry  had  never  before  carried 
his  reflcdtions   fo  far,  he  was  ftartled  at  this  important 
event,  and  became  fenfible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  Europe^  from  the  lofs  of  a  proper  counterpoife  to 
the  power  of  Charles.    Inftead  of  taking  advantage,  there-  Henry  em- 
fore,  of  the  diftrefled  condition  of  France,  he  was  deter- aijiap^-e^f 
mined  to  lend  her  afliftance  in  her  prefent  calamities ;  and  Fr-iace. 
as  the  glory  of  generofity,  in  raifing  a  fallen  enemy,  con- 
curred with  his  political  interefts,  he  hefitated  the  lefs  in 
embracing  thefe  new  meafures. 

Some  difgufts  alfo  had  previoufly  taken  place  between 
Charles  and  Henry,  and  ftill  more  between  Charles  and 
Wolfey ;  and  that  powerful  minifter  waited  only  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  revenging  the  difappointments 
which  he  had  met  with,  The  behaviour  of  Charles,  im- 
mediately after  the  victory  of  Pavia,  gave  him  occafion  to 
revive  the  king's  jealoufy  and  fufpicions.  The  emperor 
fo  ill  fupported  the  appearance  of  moderation,  which  he 
at  firft  afTumed,  that  he  had  already  changed  his  ufual 
ftyle  to  Henry  ;  and  inftead  of  writing  to  him  with  his 
own  hand,  and  fubfcribing  hlmklf  your  affectionate fon  and 
coufin  ;  he  di6fated  his  letters  to  a  fecretary,  and  fimply 
fubfcribed  himfelf  Charles  '.  Wolfey  alfo  percei\'ed  a 
diminution  in  the  carefles  and  profeffions,  with  which  the 
emperor's  letters  to  him  were  formerly  loaded  ;  and  this 
lail  imprudence,  proceeding  from  the  intoxication  of  fuc- 
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than  the  other. 

'5^5*  Henry,  though  immediately  determined  to  embrace 

new  mcafures,  was  careful  to  fave  appearances  in  the 
chang-e  ;  and  he  caufed  rejoicings  to  be  every  where  made 
on  account  of  the  victory  of  Pavia,  and  the  captivity  of 
Francis.  He  publicly  difmifled  a  French  envoy,  whom 
he  had  foniierly  allowed,  notwithftanding  the  war,  to  re- 
flde  at  London  ^  :  But  upon  the  regent  of  France's  fub- 
miffive  applications  to  him,  he  again  opened  a  correfpon- 
dence  witli  her  ;  and  befides  afluring  her  of  his  friendfhip 
and  proteftion,  he  exadled  a  promife,  thatfhe  never  would 
confentto  the  difmembering  of  any  province  from  the  mo- 
narchy for  her  fon's  ranfom.  With  the  emperor,  however, 
he  put  on  the  appearance  of  vigour  and  enterprize  ;  and 
hi  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  breaking  with  him,  he  dif- 
patched  Tonftal,  bifhop  of  London,  to  Madrid,  with  pro- 
pofals  for  a  powerful  invafion  of  France.  Ke  required, 
that  Charles  fhould  immediately  enter  Guienne  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  in  order  to  put  him  in  pofleilion 
of  that  province  ;  and  he  demanded  the  payment  of  large 
films  of  money,  which  that  ptince  had  borrowed  from 
him  in  his  laft  vifit  at  London.  .  He  knew,  that  the  em- 
peror v/as  in  no  condition  of  fulfilling  either  of  thefe  de- 
mands ;  and  that  he  had  as  little  iiiclination  to  make  him 
mafter  of  fuch  confiderabie  territories  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Spain. 

ToNSTAL  likev/ifc,  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  in- 
formed his  niafter,  that  Charles,  on  his  part,  urged  feveral 
complaints  againft  England  ;  and  in  particular  v/as  dif- 
pleafedwith  Henry,  becaufe  laft  year  he  had  neither  con- 
tinued  his  monthly  payments  to  Bourbon,  nor  invaded 
Picardy,  according  to.  his  ftipulations.  Tonftal  added, 
that,  inflead  of  expreffing  an  intention  to  efpoufe  Mary, 
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when  fhe  ftiould  be  of  age,  the  emperor  had  hearkened  to  C  HA  p. 
propofals,   for  marrying  his   niece   Ifabella,   princefs  of  ^..,— v^-«j 
Portugal;  and  that  he  had  entered  into  a  feparate  treaty      ^^*5« 
with  Francis,  and  feemed  determined  to  reap  alone  all 
the  advantages  of  the  fuccefs,  with  which  fortune  had 
crowned  his  arms. 

The  king,  influenced  by  all  thefe  motives,  concluded  joth  Au-. 
at  Moore  his  alliance  with  the  regent  of  France,  and 
engaged  to  procure  her  fon  his  liberty  on  reafonable  con- 
ditions '  :  The  regent  alfo,  in  another  treaty,  acknow- 
ledged the  kingdom  Henry's  debtor  for  one  million  eight 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  to  be  difcharged  in  half 
yearly  payments  of  fifty  thoufand  crov/ns  :  After  v/hich, 
Henry  was  to  receive,  during  his  own  life,  a  yearly  pen- 
fion  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  Notwithftanding 
his  generofity,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  advantage  of 
the  calamitous  iltuation  of  France,  in  order  to  exa£t  this 
lucrative  condition  from  her.  A  large  prefent  of  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  crcv/ns  was  alfo  made  to  V/oIfey,  for  his 
good  offices,  but  covered  under  the  pretence  of  arrears 
due  on  the  penfion  granted  him  for  relinquifhing  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Tournay. 

Meanwhile,  Henry,  forefeeing,  that  this  treaty 
with  France  might  in\'olve  him  in  a  war  with  the  empe- 
ror, was  alfo  determined  to  fill  his  treafury  by  impofi- 
tions  upon  his  own  fubjedls  ;  and  as  the  parliament  had 
difcovered  fome  reluftance  in  complyino-  v/ith  his  de- 
mands, he  followed  the  counfel  of  Wolfey,  and  refolved 
to  make  ufc  of  his  prerogative  alone  for  that  purpofe. 
He  iiTucd  commifilons  to  all  the  counties  of  Endand,  for  .-,•,- 

«->  '  Uiicontents 

levying  four    fhiliings   in    the  pound   upon  the  clere;y,  ^^f  theEng- 
three  fhiiiings  and  four  pence  upon   the  laity;  and   fo^'^* 
uncontroulable  did  he  deem  his, authority,  that  he  took 
lie  care  to  cover,    as  formerly,  .this  arbitrary  exaction, 
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CHAP,  even  under  the  llender  pretence  of  a  loan.  But  he  {ooU 
^^_*,  found,  that  he  had  prefumed  too  far  on  the  pafiive  fub- 
13*5.  miflion  of  his  fubjeiSts.  The  people,  difplcafcd  with  an 
exacSlion  beyond  what  was  ufually  levied  in  thofe  days^ 
and  farther  difgufted  with  the  illegal  method  of  impofing 
it,  broke  out  in  murmurs,  complaints,  oppofition  to  the 
commiffioners ;  and  their  refra(5lory  difpofition  even  threat- 
ened a  general  infurre6tion.  Henry  had  the  prudence  to 
flop  ftiort,  in  that  dangerous  path,  into  which  he  had 
entered.  He  fent  letters  to  all  the  counties  ;  declaring,- 
that  he  meant  no  force  by  this  lafl  impofition,  and  that 
he  would  take  nothing  from  his-  fubjet^is  but  by  way  of 
benevolence.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that  his  condefcenfion 
in  employing  that  difguife  would  fatisfy  the  people,  and 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  render  himfelf  obnoxious  ta 
joyal  authority,  by  refufmg  any  payment  required  of  him 
in  this  manner.  But  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  was  once 
roufed,  and  could  not  fo  eafily  be  quieted  at  pleafure^ 
A  lawyer  in  the  city  objecting  the  ftatutc  of  Richard  III.- 
by  which  benevolences  were  for  ever  abolifbcd,  it  was 
replied  by  the  court,  that,  Richard  being  an  ufurper,  and 
his  parliament  a  factious  afTcmbly,  his  ftatutes  could  not- 
bind  a  lawful  and  ahfohite  monarch,  who  held  his  crown 
by  hereditary  right,  and  needed  not  to  court  the  favour 
of  9.  licentious  populace  ".  The  judges  even  went  fo 
far  as  to  affirm  pofitively,  that  the  king  might  cxa6l  by 
commiflion  any  fum  he  pleafed  j  and  the  privy  council 
gave  a  ready  affent  to  this  decree,  which  annihilated  the 
moft  valuable  privilege  of  the  people,  and  rendered  all 
their  other  privileges  precarious.  Armed  with  fuch  for- 
midable authority,  of  royal  prerogative  and  a  pretence  of 
law,  Wolfey  font  for  the  mayor  of  London,  and  dcfired 
to  know  what  he  was  willing  to  give  for  the  fupply  of 
bis   majefty's  neceiTities*     The  mayor  feemed  defirousy 
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before  he  fhould  declare  himfelf,  to  confult  the  common  CHAP. 
council ;  but  the  cardinal  required,  that  he  and  all  the  v^-^'-^i-' 
aldermen  fhould  feparately  confer  with  himfelf  about  the  iS^i* 
benevolence  ;  and  he  eluded  by  that  means  the  danger  of 
a  forhied  oppofition.  Matters,  however,  went  not  fo 
fmoothly  in  the  country.  An  infurredtion  was  begun  in 
fome  places  ;  but  as  the  people  were  not  headed  by  any 
confiderable  perfon,  it  was  eafy  for  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  earl  of  Surrey,  now  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  em- 
ploying perfuafion  and  authority,  to  induce  the  ring- 
leaders to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  furrender  themfelves 
prifoners.  The  king,  finding  it  dangerous  to  punifh 
criminals,  engaged  in  fo  popular  a  caufe,  was  determined, 
notwithftanding  his  violent,  imperious  temper,  to  grant 
them  a  general  pardon ;  and  he  prudently  imputed  their 
guilt,  not  to  their  want  of  loyalty  or  affection,  but  ta 
their  poverty.  The  offenders  were  carried  before  die  flaf- 
chamber ;  where,  after  a  fevere  charge  brought  againft 
them  by  the  king's  council,  the  cardinal  faid,  *'  That, 
"  notwithftanding  their  grievous  offence,  the  king,  in- 
*'  confideration  of  tlaeir  neceflities,  had  granted  them 
**  his  gracious  pardon,  upon  condition,  that  they  would 
'*  find  fureties  for  their  future  good  behaviour."  But 
they  replying,  that  they  had  no  fureties,  the  cardinal 
firft,  and  after  him  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  faid,  that 
they  would  be  bound  for  them.  Upon  which  they  were 
difmiffed  ". 

These  arbitrary  Impofitions,  being  generally  imputed^ 
to  the  counfels  of  the  cardinal,  encreafed  the  general 
odium,  under  which  he  laboured ;  and  the  clemency  of 
the  pardon,  being  afcribed  to  the  king,  was  confidered 
as  an  atonement  on  his  part  for  the  illegality  of  the  mea- 
fure.  But  Wolfey,  fupported  both  by  royal  and  papal- 
authority,  proceeded,  without  fcruple,  to  violate  all  ec- 
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C  H  A  P- clefiaftical  privileges,  which,  during  that  age,  were  much 
^^r■^^.^  more  facred  than  civil ;  and  having  once  prevailed  in  that 
^S^S-  unufual  attempt  of  fupprefUng  fome  monafteries,  he  kept 
all  the  reft  in  awe,  and  exercifed  over  them  an  arbitrary 
jurifdicliion.  By  his  commifliori  as  legate,  he  m^ws  im- 
powered  to  vifit  them,  and  reform  them,  and  chaftife 
their  irregularities  j  and  he  employed  his  ufual  agent^ 
Allen,  in  the  exercife  of  this  authority.  The  religious 
houfes  were  obliged  to  compound  for  their  guilt,  real  or 
pretended,  by  giving  large  fums  to  the  cardinal  or  his 
deputy  ;  and  this  opprefTion  was  carried  fo  far,  that  it 
reached  at  laft  the  king's  ears,  which  were  not  commonly 
open  to  complaints  againft  his  favourite.  Wolfey  had 
built  a  fplendid  palace  at  Hampton-court,  which  he 
probably  intended,  as  well  as  that  of  York-place  in  Weft- 
minfter,  for  his  own  refidence  ;  but  fearing  the  encreafe 
of  envy  on  account  of  this  magnificence,  and  defirous  to 
appeafe  the  king,  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  that  building 
and  told  him,  that,  from  the  firft,  he  had  eredled  it  for 
his  ufe. 

The  abfolute  authority,  poflefled  by  the  king,  rendered 
his  domeftic  government,  both  over  his  people  and  his. 
minifters,  cafy  and  expeditious  :  The  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  alone  required  effort  and  application  ;  and  they 
were  now  brought  to  fuch  a  fituation,  that  it  was  no 
longer  fafe  for  England  to  be  entirely  neutral.  Th« 
feigned  moderation  of  the  emperor  was  of  fhort  duration,; 
ajid  it  was  foon  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  his  great 
.dominions,  far  from  gratifying  his  ambition,  were  only  ro- 
"  garded  as  the  means  of  acquiring  an  empire  more  extenfive. 
The  terms  which  he  demanded  of  his  prifoner,  were  fuch 
as  mull  for  ever  have  annihilated  the  power  of  France, 
and  defcroyed  the  balance  of  Europe.  T_hefe  terms  weire 
propofcd  to 'Francs,  foon  after  tlie  battle  of  Pavia,  while 
he  was  detained  in  Pizzighitone  ;  and  as  he  had  hitherto 
fji'^:  J    fomevvhat  to  the  emperor's  gcnfrofuy,  thedifap- 
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jroihtment  excited  in  his  bread  the  moft  lively  indigna-  ^J^.^P* 
tion.      He  fald,    that  he  would  rather  live  and  die  a  *._— ^^, — ^ 
prifoner  than  agree  to  difmember  his  kingdom  ;  and  that,      '5»S' 
even  were  he  fo  bafe  as  to  fubmit  to  fuch  conditions,   his 
fubjedts  would  never  permit  him  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution. 

Francis  was  encouraged  to  perfift  in  demanding 
more  moderate  terms,  by  the  favourable  accounts,  which 
he  heard  of  Henry's  difpofitions  towards  him,  and  of  the 
alarms,  which  had  feized  all  the  chief  powers  in  Italy, 
upon  his  defeat  and  captivity.  He  was  uneafy,  hov/ever,  Francis  ra- 
te be  fo  far  diftant  from  the  emperor  with  whom  he  j^''' ^l' ^"^ 
muft  treat ;  and  he  expreffed  his  defire  (which  was  com- 
plied with)  to  be  removed  to  Madrid,  in  hopes  that  a 
perfonal  interview  would  operate  in  his  favour,  and  that 
Charles,  if  not  influenced  by  his  minifters,  might  be 
found  pofTefled  of  the  fame  franknefs  of  difpofition,  by 
which  he  himfelf  was  diflinguiflied.  He  was  foon  con- 
vinced of  his  mifcake.  Partly  from  want  of  exercife, 
partly  from  reflexions  on  his  prefent  melancholy  fitua- 
tion,  he  fell  into  a  lano-uifhino-  illnefs :  which  bejat 
apprehenfions  in  Charles,  left  the  death  of  his  captive 
fhould  bereave  him  of  all  thofe  advantages,  v/hich  he 
propofed  to  extort  from  him.  He  then  paid  him  a  vifit 
in  the  caftle  of  Madrid  ;  and  as  he  approached  the  bed 
in  which  Francis  lay,  the  Tick  monarch  called  to  him, 
*'  You  come,  Sir,  to  vifit  your  prifoner."  "  No," 
replied  the  emperor,  "pi  come  to  vifit  my  biother,  and 
"  my  friend,  who  fhall  foon  obtain  his  liberty."  He 
foothed  his  afSid^ions  v/ith  many  fpeeches  of  a  like  na- 
ture, which  had  fo  good  an  eiTecl,  that  the  king  daily 
recovered  "  ;  and  thenceforth  employed  himfelf  in  con- 
certing with  the  minillers  of  the  emperor  the  terms  cf 
his  treaty. 

•  Herbert,  De  Vera,  Sandoya!, 

^^<ih.  IV.  F  At 
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At  lafl  the  emperor,  dreading  a  general  combinatiort 
lagainil:  him,  was  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of  his  rigour; 
J52«.  and  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  figned,  by  which,  it  was 
hoped,  an  end  v/ould  be  finally  put  to  the  differences 
between  thclc  great  monarchs.  The  principal  condition 
was  the  refloring  of  Francis's  liberty,  and  the  delivery 
of  his  two  cldcft  fons  as  hoftages  to  the  emperor  for  the 
cefllon  of  Burgundy  :  If  any  difficulty  fhould  afterwards 
occur  in  the  execution  of  this  laft  article,  from  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  ftatcs,  either  of  France  or  of  that  province, 
Francis  ftipulated,  that,  in  fix  weeks  time,  he  ftiould  return 
to  his  prifon,  and  remain  there  till  the  full  performance 
of  the  treaty.  There  were  many  other  articles  in  this 
famous  convention,  all  of  them  extremely  fevere  againft 
the  captive  monarch;  and  Charles  difcovered  evidently 
his  intention  of  reducing  Italy,  as  well  as  France,  to 
fubjeflion  and  dependance. 

Many  of  Charles's  minifters  forefaw,  that  Francis^ 
how  folemn  foever  the  oaths,  promifes,  and  proteftations 
exacted  of  him,  never  would  execute  a  treaty,  fo  difad- 
vantageous,  or  rather  ruinous  and  deftructive,  to  him- 
fclf,  his  poilerity,  and  his  country.  By  putting  Burgundy, 
they  faid,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  he  gave  his  powerful 
enemy  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  :  By 
facrificing  his  allies  in  Italy,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  fo- 
reign afliflance ;  and  arming  his  oppreflbr  with  the  whole 
force  and  wealth  of  that  opulent  country,  rendered  him 
abfoli'.tely  irrefiflablc.  To  thefe  great  views  of  intereft, 
were  added  the  motives,  no  lefs  cogent,  of  paffion  and 
rcfentment;  v/hile  Francis,  a  prince,  who  piqued  him- 
felf on  generofity,  refletSled  on  the  rigour  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  during  his  captivity,  and  the  feVere 
terms  which  had  beep  exa(51:ed  of  him  for  the  recovery 
of  his  liberty.  It  was  alfo  forefeen,  that  the  emula- 
tion  and  rivalfliipj  Yihich  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between 

thcfe 
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thefe  two  monarchs,  v/ould  make  him  feel  the  ftron2;eft  ^  h  a  p. 

XXIX 

relu6lance  on  yielding  the  fuperiority  to  an  antagonift,  >_  _  _  '  j 
who,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  condutR:,  he  would  be  'S-^- 
apt  to  think,  had  fnewn  himfelf  fo  little  v/orthy  oi  that 
advantage,  which  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  had  put 
into  his  hands.  His  minifters,  his  friends,  his  fubje^s, 
his  allies,  would  be  fure,  with  one  voice,  to  inculcate 
on  him,  that  the  lirft  objecl  of  a  prince,  was  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  people  ;  and  that  the  lav/s  of  honour, 
which,  with  a  private  man,  ought  to  be  abfolutely  fu- 
preme,  and  fuperior  to  all  interefts,  were,  with  a  fove- 
reign,  fubordinate  to  the  great  duty  of  enfuring  the  lafety 
of  his  country.  Nor  could  it  be  imagined,  that  Fran- 
cis would  be  fo  romantic  in  his  principles,  as  not  to 
hearken  to  a  cafuiftry,  which  was  fo  plaufible  in  itfelf, 
and  which  fo  much  flattered  all  the  paflions,  by  which, 
either  as  a  prince  or  a  man,  he  v/as  ftrongly  adluated. 

Francis,  on  entering  his  own  dom.inions,  delivered  ,s,f,iv}-arch 
his  two  eldeft  fons   as   hoftages  into  the  hands  of  the  Francis  re- 

°  covers  hi« 

Spaniards,  Ke  mounted  a  Turkifli  horfe,  and  immedi- liberty. 
ately  putting  him  to  the  gallop,  he  waved  his  hand,  and 
cried  aloud  feiJ-eral  tim.es,  /  am  yet  a  king.  He  foon 
reached  Bayonne,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the 
regent  and  his  whole  court.  He  immediately  wrote  to 
Henry  ;  acknowledging  that  to  his  good  offices  alone  he 
owed  liis  liberty,  and  protefting,  that  he  fliould  be  en- 
tirely governed  by  his  counfels  in  all  tranfaclions  with 
the  emperor.  When  the  Spanlfh  envoy  demanded  his 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  now  that  he  had 
fully  recovered  his  liberty,  he  declined  the  propofal  ; 
under  colour,  that  it  was  previously  neceflary  to  afiemble 
the  States  both  of  France  and  of  Burgundy,  and  to  ob- 
tain their  confent.  The  States  of  Burgundy  foon  met ; 
and  declaring  agalnll  the  claufe,  which  contained  an  en- 
gagement for  alienating  their  province,   they  exprelTed 

F  2  their 
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^  yv'^f^'  ^^^^^  refolution  of  oppofing,  even  by  force  of  arms,   the 
15*6.     execution  of  fo  ruinous  and  unjuft  an  article.     The  im- 

^-"-v  'perial  miniftcr  then  required,  that  Francis,  in  conform- 
ity to  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  fliould  now  return  to  his 
prifon  ;  but  the  French  monarch,  inftcad  of  complying, 
made  public  the  treaty,  which,  a  little  before,  he  had 
22'i  May,  fecretly  concluded  at  Cognac,  againft  the  ambitious 
fchcmes  and  ufurpations  of  the  emperor  p. 

The  pope,  tiie  Venetians,  and  other  Italian  ftatcs, 
who  were  deeply  interefted  in  thefe  events,  had  been  helcJ 
in  the  moft  anxious  fufpence  with  regard  to  the  refolu* 
tions,  which  Francis  fnould  take,  after  the  recovery  of 
Tiis  liberty  ;  and  Clem.cnt,  in  particular,  who  fufpedcd,, 
that  this  prince  would  never  execute  a  treaty  fo  hurtful 
to  his  interefts,  and  even  deftructive  of  his  independancy, 
had  very  frankly  offered  him  a  difpenfation  from  all  hi* 
oaths  and  engagements.  Francis  remained  not  in  fuf- 
pence J  but  entered  immediately  into  the  confederacy 
propofed  to  him.  It  was  flipulated,  by  that  king,  the 
pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Swifs,  the  Florentines,  and  the- 
duke  of  Milan,  among  other  articles,  that  they  would 
oblige  the  emperor  to  deliver  up  the  two  young  princes 
of  France  on  receiving  a  reafonable  fum  of  money  ( 
and  to  reflore  Milan  to  Sforza,  without  farther  condi- 
tion or  incumbrance.  The  king  of  England  was  invited 
to  accede,  not  only  as  a  contracting  party,  but  as  pro- 
t.eiSlor  of  the  holy  league,  fo  it  was  called  ;  And  if  Naples 
fhculd  be  conquered  from  the  emperor,  in  profecution 
of  this  confederacy,  it  was  agreed,  that  Henry  HiouU 
enjoy  a  principality  in  that  kingdom  of  the  yearly  reve- 
nue of  30,000  ducats  :  And  that  cardinal  VVolfey,  in 
confidcration  of  the  fervices,  which  he  had  rendered  to 
Chriftendom,  fliould  alfo,  in  fuch  an  event,  be  put  in 
poiTeflion  of  a  revenue  of  10,000  ducats. 

P  GuiccUrdiai,  lib.  17. 

Francis 
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Francis  was  deflrous,    that  the  appearance  of  this  ^^  f^  a  p. 

XXIX. 

great  confederacy  fhould  engage  the  emperor  to  relay  t  -  ^.^  j 
fomewhat  in  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  j  '5*^» 
and  v/hile  he  entertained  thefe  hopes,  he  v/as  the  more 
remifs  in  his  warlike  preparations,  nor  did  he  lend  in 
due  time  reinforcements  to  his  allies  in  Itsly.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  had  got  pofTeflion  of  the  whole  Mi- 
lanefe,  of  which  the  emperor  intended  to  grant  him  the 
inveftiture ;  and  having  levied  a  confiderahle  army  in 
Germany,  he  became  formidable  to  ail  the  Italian  poten- 
tates ;  and  not  the  lefs  fo,  becaufe  Charles,  deftitute,  as 
ufual,  of  money,  had  not  been  able  to  remit  any  pay 
to  the  forces.  The  general  was  extremely  beloved  by 
his  troops  j.and  in  order  to  prevent  thofe  mutinies,  which 
were  ready  to  break  out  every  moment,  and  which  their 
affection  alone  for  him  had  hitherto  retrained,  he  led 
them  to  Rome,  and  promifed  to  enrich  them  by  the 
plunder  of  that  opulent  city.  He  v/as  himfelf  killed,  as  6th  M^j. 
he  was  planting  a  fcaling  ladder  againft  the  walls  ;  but  his 
foldiers,  rather  enraged  than  difcouraged  by  his  death, 
mounted  to  the  affault  with  the  utmoft  valour,  and  Sack  of 
entering  the  city,  fword  in  hand,  exercifed  all  thofe  bru- 
talities, which  may  be  expedled  from  ferocity  excited  by 
refiftance,  and  from  infolence  which  takes  place  when  that 
refift.'.nce  is  no  more.  This  renov/ned  city,  expofed  by 
her  renown  alone  to  fo  many  calamities,  never  endured 
in  any  age,  even  from  the  barbarians,  by  v/hom  fhe  was 
often  fubdufd,  fuch  indignities  as  flie  v/as  now  com- 
pelled to  fi.ifFer.  The  unreflrained  mallacre  and  pillage, 
which  continued  for  feveral  days,  were  the  Icaft  ills,  to 
which  the  unhappy  Romans  were  expofed  ^.  Whatever 
was  refpeclable  in  modefry  or  facrcd  in  religion  fcemed 
but  the  more  to  provoke  the  infuks  of  the  foldiery.  Vir- 
gins fuuereJ  violation  in  the  arms  of  liieir  parents,  anti 

^  Cukcuvdini,  lib.  i8,     Delhy.     Stowe,    p   527. 

F  3  upon 
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C  H  A  P.  upon  thofe  very  altars,  to  which  they  had  fled  for  pro,' 
^^,„^^  teclion.  Aged  prelates,  after  enduring  every  indignity,  ' 
J527.  and  even  every  torture,  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  and 
menaced  with  the  moft  cruel  death,  in  order  to  make, 
them  rever.1  their  fecret  treafures,  or  purchafe  liberty  by. 
exorbitant  ranfoms.  Clement  himfelf,  who  had  tiufted 
for  proteclion  to  the  facrednefs  of  his  chara6lcr,  and  ne- 
gle£l;;d  to  make  his  efcape  in  time,  was  taken  captive ; 
and  found  that  his  dignity,  which  procured  him  no  re- 
gard from  the  Spanifli  foldiers,  did  but  draw  on  him  the 
infolent  mockery  of  the  German,  who,  being  generally 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  principles,  were  pleafed  tQ 
gratify  their  aniniofity  by  the  abafement  of  the  fovereign 
pontifF. 

When  intelligence  of  this  great  event  was  conveyed 
to  the  emperor,  that  young  prince,  habituated  to  hypo- 
crify,  exprefTed  the  moft  profound  forrow  for  the  fuccefs 
of  his  arms  :  He  put  himfelf  and  all  his  court  in  mourn- 
ing :  He  flopped  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  fon 
Philip  :  And  knowing  that  every  artifice,  however  grofs, 
is  able,  v/hen  feconded  by  authority,  to  impofe  upon 
the  people,  he  ordered  prayers,  during  feveral  months, 
to  be  put  up  in  the  churches  for  the  Pope's  liberty  j 
v/hich,  all  men  knew,  3  letter  under  his  hand  could  in 
a  moment  have  procured. 

The  concern,  exprefTed  by  Henry  and  Francis  for  the 
calamity  of  their  ally,  was  more  finccre.  Thefe  two 
monarchs,  a  few  days  before  the  fack  of  Rome,  had 
concluded  a  treaty  ■■  at  Wcftminfter,  in  which,  befides 
renewing  former  alliances,  they  agreed  to  fend  ambafTa- 
dors  to  Charles,  requiring  him  to  accept  of  tv/o  millions 
of  crowns  as  the  ranfom  of  the  French  princes,  and  to 
repay  the  money,  borrowed  from  Henry ;  and  in  cafe  of 
jfcfufalj  the  ambafTadors,  attended  by  heralds,  were  ordered 

f  3cth  April, 

to 
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to  denounce  war  againft  him.      This  war,  it  was  agreed  ^  ^^  a  P, 
to  profecute  in  the  Low   Countries,    with   an  army  of  ^^-v-.»^ 
thirty  thoufand    infantry  and    fifteen   hundred    men    at      ^^^^' 
arms,  two  thirds   to  be  fupplied  by  Francis,   the  reft  by 
Henry,      And  in  order   to  ftrengthen   the  alliance    be- 
tween the  princes,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  either  Francis 
or  his  Ton,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  fhould  afterwards  be 
agreed  on,  Ihould  efpoufe  the    princcfs  Mary,    Henry's 
dausjhter.      No  fooner  did  the  monarchs  receive  intelli- 
gence of  Bourbon's  enterprize,  than  they  changed,  by  a 
new  treaty,  the  fcene  of  the  projected  war  from  the  Ne-  29th  May, 
therlands  to  Italy  ;  and  hearing  of  the  pope's  captivity, 
they  were  farther  ftimulated  to  undertake  the  war  with  ,,th  July, 
vigour  for    reftoring  him  to    liberty.       Wolfey   himfelf 
crofled    the    fea,    in  order    to  have    an    interview   with 
Francis,  and   to  concert  meafures  for  that  purpofe ;  and 
he    difpiayed   all  that  grandeur  and   magnificence   with 
which   he  was  fo  much  intoxicated.     He  v/as  attended 
by  a  train  of  a  thoufand  horfe.     The  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  chancellor  Alan^on,  met  him  at  Boulogne : 
Francis  himfelf,  befides  granting  to  that  haughty  pre- 
late the  power  of  giving,  in  every  place  where  he  came, 
liberty  to  all  prifoners,  made  a  journey  as  far  as  Amiens, 
to  meet  him,  and  even  advanced  fome  miles  from  the 
town,  the  more  to  honour  his  reception.     It  was    here 
flipulated,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  fliould  efpoufe  the. 
princefs   Mary  ;  and  as  the  emperor  feemed   to  be  tak- 
ing fome  fteps  towards  affembling  a  general  council,  the 
two  monarchs  agreed  not  to  acknowledge  it,  but,  during 
the    interval    of    the   pope's   captivity,     to    govern   the 
churches    in   their  refpeilive   dominions,    by  their  own 
authority.     Wolfey  made  fome  attempts  to  get  his  le- 
gantine  power   extended    over    France,    and  even   over 
Germany  j  but  finding  hts  efforts  fruitkfs,  he  was  ob- 

F  4  I'gfdj^ 
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^,J^,,^, ^'licred,  thoua;h  v/ith  p;reat  relufl:ance,  to  defift  from  thefe 

JX]X.       "... 
\f!f->^/'^^  ambitious  enterprizes  *. 

152.7.         The  more  to  cement  the  union  between  thefe  princes, 

18th  bept.  .  *  ' 

a  new  treaty  was,  fome  time  after,  concluded  at  London  ; 
iii  which  Henry  agreed  finally  to  renounce  all  claims  tq 
the  crown  of  France  ;  claims,  v/hich  might  now  indeed 
be  deemed  chimerical,  but  which  often  ferved  as  a  pre- 
tence for  exciting  the  unwary  Englifh  to  wage  war  upon 
Leagpewlth  the  French  nation,  As  a  return  for  this  conccflion, 
Francis  boi^nd  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs  to  pay  for  ever 
fifty  thpufand  crowns  a  year  to  Henry  and  his  fucceflbrs  j 
and  that  a  greater  folemnity  might  be  given  to  this  treaty, 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  parliaments  and  great  nobility  of 
both  k'ng-iloms  fhould  give  their  aflentto  it.  The  mare- 
fchal  Montmorency,  accompanied  by  many  pcrfons  of 
difcinflion,  and  attended  by  a  pompous  equipage,  was 
fent  over  to  ratify  the  treaty  ;  and  was  received  at  London 
with  all  the  parade,  v.'hich  fuitcd  the  folemnity  of  the  oc- 
cafion.  The  terror  of  the  emperor's  greatnefs  had  extin- 
guifhed  the  ancient  animofity  betv/een  the  nations  ;  and 
Spain,  during  more  than  a  century,  became,  though  z 
more  diftant  power,  the  chief  objedl  of  jealoufy  to  the 
Englifh. 

This  cordial  union  between  France  and'  England, 
though  it  added  influence  to  the  joint  embafTy,  which 
they  fent  to  the  emperor,  ■  was  not  able  to  bend  that  mo- 
narch to  fubmit  entirely  to  the  conditions  infiflcd  on  by 
the  allies.  Fie  departed  indeed  from  his  demand  of  Bur- 
gundv  as  the  ranfom  of  the  French  princes  ;  but  he  re- 
quired, previoufly  to  their  liberty,  that  Francis  fhould 
evacuate  Genoa,  and  all  the  fortrefTes  held  by  him  in 
Italy  :  And  he  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  Sforza 
to  a  trial,  and  conufcatirjg  the  dutchy  of  JMilan,  on  ac- 

5  Eurnet,  bock  3.  col).  12,  JJ. 

count 
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«ountofhis  pretended  trcafon.     The  Er.glifh  anyl  French  ^  ha  p. 

heralds,  therefore,  accordino-  to  ajireement.  declared  war  , „«^, j 

againft  him,  and  fct  him  at  defiance.  Charles  anfwered  '5-7' 
the  Englifii  herald  with  moderation  ;  but  to  the  French, 
he  reproached  his  maftcr  v/ith  breach  of  faith,  reminded 
him  of  the  private  converlation  which  had  paffed  between 
them  at  Madrid  before  tlieir  feparation,  and  offered  to 
prove  by  fmglc  combat,  that  that  monarch  had  a(5led 
difiioiourably.  Franc  s  retaliated  this  challenge  by  giv- 
ing Charles  the  lie  ;  and,  after  demanding  fecurity  of  the 
field,  he  offered  to  maincaln  his  caufe  by  fingle  combat, 
JMany  mclTages  palled  to  and  fro  betvv^een  them  j  but 
though  both  princes  were  undoubtedly  brave,  the  intend- 
ed duel  never  took  place.  The  French  and  Spaniards, 
during  that  age,  zealouily  difputed  which  of  the  mo- 
narchs  incurred  the  blame  of  :his  failure  ;  but  all  men  of 
pioderation  every  where  lamented  the  power  of  fortune, 
that  the  prince  the  more  candid,  generous,  and  fmcere, 
fnould,  by  unhappy  incidents,  have  been  reduced  to  fo 
cruel  a  fituation,  that  nothing  but  his  violation  of  treaty 
could  preferve  his  people,  and  that  he  muil:  ever  after, 
ivithout  bting  able  to  make  a  proper  replv,  bear  to  be 
reproached  with  breach  of  promife  by  a  rival,  inferior  to 
him  both  in  honour  and  in  virtue. 

But  though  this  famous  chailcngc  between  Charles 
and  Francis  had  no  im.mediate  confcquence  with  regard 
to  thefe  monarchs  themfelves,  it  produced  a  confiderable 
alteration  on  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  pra6i:ice  of 
challenges  and  duels,  which  had  been  part  of  the  ancient 
barbarous  jiirifprudence,  which  was  flill  preferved  on 
very  folemn  occafions,  and  which  was  even  countenanced 
by  the  civil  magiftrate,  began  thenceforth  to  prevail  in 
the  moil  trivial  incidents  ;  and  men,  on  any  affront  or 
injury,  thought  themfelves  entitled,  or  even  required  in 
honour,   to  take  revenge  on  their  enemies,    by  openly 

vindicating 
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^  'l,'^  ^*  vindicatififf  their  right  in  finsile  combat.     Thefe  abfurd, 
XXIX.  &  o  & 

^_.-.^^i.«»^  though  generous  maxims,  fhed  much  of  the  belt  blood  in 

'^^7.      Chriftendom  during  more  than  two  centuries  ;  and  not- 

withftanding  the  feverity  of  law  and  authority  of  reafon, 

fuch  is  the  prevailing  force  of  cuftom,  they  are  far  from 

Veing  as  yet  entirely  exploded. 
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Si:rupks  concerning  the  king's  marriage-^-'^The  king 

enters  into  thefe  fcruples Anne  Boleyn 

Henry  applies  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce 'The 

pope  favourable 'The  emperor  threatens  hitTi 

The  pope's  ambiguous  conduEl The  caufe 

evoked  to  Rome Wolfefs  fall Commence^ 

went  of  the  reformation  in  England Foreign. 

affairs Wolfey's  death A  parliament-^ 

Progrefs  of  the  reformation A  parliament 

Kijig's  final  breach  with  Rome A  parliament, 

"JOtv/ithstanding  the  fubmiflivc  deference,  paidc  F^  a  P, 
to  the  papal  authority  before  the  reformation,  thc^         _'  ^ 
xnarriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  his  bro-      1527. 
ther's  widow,  had  not  pafTed,  without  much  fcruple  and  ^.^^"^^"j,^ 
difficulty.     The  prejudices  of  the  people  were  in  general  'he  king's 
bent  againfc  a  conjugal  union  between  fuch  near  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  late  king,  though  he  had  betrothed  his 
fon,  v/hen  that  prince  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,   gave 
evident  proofs  of  his  intention  to  take  afterwards  a  proper 
opportunity  of  annulling  the  contrail '.     He  ordered  the 
young  prince,  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age,  to  enter  a  pro- 
tellation  againft  the  m^arriage  " ;  and  on  his  death-bed  he 
charged  him,  as  his  laft  injun<5lion,  not  to  finifh  an  alli- 
ance, fo  unufual,  and  expofed  to  fuch  infuperable  objec- 
tions.    After  the  king's  acceffion,  fome  members  of  the 
privy  council,  particularly  Warham,  the  primate,  openly 

t  Morifon's  Apomaxi^,  p,  13.  "  Morifon,  p.  13.     Heylin's 

Q^ecn  Maiy_,  p.  2, 

e  declared 
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^  XXX  ^  ^-^^^^^^  againft  the  refolution,  of  completing  the  mar-. 
1-— v—*^  riage  ;    and   though  Henry's   youth  and  diflipation  kept 
^^^'     him,  during  fome  time,  from  entertaining  any  fcruples 
with  regard  to  the  meafure  which  he  had  embraced,  there 
happened  incidents,  fufficient  to  roufe  his  attention,  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  fentiments,  generally  entertained  on 
that  fubje6l.     The  ftates  of  Caftile  had  oppofed  the  em- 
peror Charles's  efpoufals  with  Mary,  Henry's  daughter  ; 
and  among  other  objections,  had  infifted  on  the  illegiti- 
mate birth  of  the  young  princefs  ■*'.     And  when  the  ne- 
gotiations   were    afterv/ards    opened    with    France,    and 
mention  was  made  of  betrothing  her  to  Francis  or  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  bifhop  of  Tarbc,  the  French  am- 
baflador,  re\dved  the  fame  objection  ".     But  though  thefe 
events  naturally  raifed    fome  doubts   in   Flenry's  mind, 
there  concurred  other  caufes,  which  tended  much  to  en- 
'  creafe  his  remorfe,  and  render  his  confciencc  more  fcru- 
pulous. 
T&c  king         The  queen  was  older  than  the  king  by  no  lefs  than 
theft  fcr"u-    ^'^  years  ;  and  the  decay  of  her  beauty,  together  with 
pies.  particular  infirmities  and  difeafcs,  had  contributed,  not- 

withftanding  her  blamelefs  charatSter  and  deportment,  to 
render  her  perfon  unacceptable  to  him.  Though  (he  had 
borne  him  feveral  children,  they  all  died  in  early  infancy, 
except  one  daughter  ;  and  he  v/as  the  more  ftruck  with 
this  misfortune,  becaufe  the  curfc  of  being  childlefs  is  the 
very  threatening,  contained  in  the  A-lofaical  law,  againft 
thofe  who  efpoufe  their  brother's  widow,  The  king  was 
aflu-tcd  by  a  llrong  defire  of  having  male  ifl'ue  :  With 
a  view  to  that  end,  it  is  believed,  more  than  from  defirs: 
towards  other  gratification,  he  had,  a  few  years  before 
this  period,  made  addrefl'es  to  a  young  lady,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount ;  and  v/hcn  ilie  bore  him  a, 

w  Lord  Herbtrt,  Fiddes's  life  of  Vy'uifey,  «  Rjmer,  vo'.  xIt, 

JJZ.  203.     Heyiin,  p.  3. 
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ion,  he  expreffed  the  higheft  fatisfaaion,  and  immediately  C  IJ_^  P. 

created  him  duke  of  Richmond.     The  fucceflion  too  of  ^ ^,,^ 

the  crown  was  a  confideration,  that  occurred  to  every  one,  isay* 
whenever  the  lawful  nefs  of  Henry's  marriage  was  called 
in  queftion  ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  that,  if  doubts  of 
Mary's  legitimacy  concurred  with  the  weaknefs  of  her 
fex,  the  king  of  Scots,  the  next  heir,  would  advance 
his  pretenfions,  and  might  throw  the  kingdom  into 
confufion.  The  evils,  as  yet  recent,  of  civil  wars  and 
convulfions,  arifmg  from  a  difputed  title,  made  great  im- 
preflion  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  rendered  the  people 
univerfally  defirous  of  any  event,  which  might  obviate  fo 
irreparable  a  calamity.  And  the  king  was  thus  impelled, 
both  by  his  private  paffions,  and  by  motives  of  public 
intereft,  to  feek  the  diflblution  of  his  inaufpicious,  and, 
as  it  was  eileemed,  unlawful  marriage  with  Catherine. 

Henry  afterwards  affirmed,  that  his  fcruples  arofe  en- 
tirely from  private  fefietflion  ;  and  tiiat  on  confulting  his 
confeflbr,  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  he  found  that  prelate 
poffefled  with  the  fame  doubts  and  difficulties.  The  king 
himfelf,  being  fo  great  a  cafuifl:  and  divine,  next  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  qucfllon  more  carefully  by  his  own 
learning  and  ftudy  ;  and  having  had  recourfe  to  Thomas 
of  Aquine,  he  obferved  that  this  celebrated  doclor,  whofe 
authority  was  great  in  the  church  and  abfolute  with  him, 
had  treated  of  that  very  cafe,  and  had  exprefsly  declared 
ao-ainft  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuch  marriages  >".  The  prohibi- 
tions, faid  Thomas,  contained  in  Leviticus,  and  among 
the  reft,  that  of  marrying  a  brother's  v/idcv/,  arc  mora!, 
eternal,  and  founded  on  a  divine  fanftion  j  znd  though 
the  pope  may  difpenfe  with  the  rules  of  the  church,  the 
Jaws  of  God  cannot  be  fet  afide  by  any  authority  Icfs  than 
that  which  enacted  them.  The  archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury was  then  applied  to  5  and  he  was  required  to  conirilt 
his  brethren  :  All  the  prelates  of  England,  except  Filher, 

7  Eurost,  Fidde,s, 

b'filC.p, 
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XXX. 


Anne  Bo- 
leyn. 


bifhop  of  RochePccr,  unanimoufly  declared,  under  their" 
hand  and  feal,  that  they  deemed  the  king's  marriage  un- 
^5*7-  lawful  2.  Woifey  alfo  fortified  the  king's  fcruples  ^ ; 
partly  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  total  breach  with  the 
emperor,  Catherine's  nephew  j  partly  defircus  of  con- 
nefling  the  king  more  clofely  with  Francis,  by  marrying 
him  to  the  dutchefs  of  Alencon,  fifter  to  that  monarch  j 
and  perhaps  too  fomewhat  difgufted  with  the  queen  her- 
felf,  who  had  reproved  him  for  certain  freedoms,  unbe- 
fitting his  chara6ter  and  ftation  ••.  But  Henry  was  carried 
forward,  though  perhaps  not  at  firft  excited,  by  a  motive 
more  forcible  than  even  the  fuggeftioris  of  that  powerful 
favourite. 

Anne  Boleyn,  who  lately  appeared  at  court,  had  been 
appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  ;  and  having  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  being  feen  by  Henry,  and  of 
convening  with  him,  flie  had  acquired  an  entire  afcendant 
over  his  affedtlons.  This  young  lady,  whofe  grandeur  and 
misfortunes  have  rendered  her  fo  celebrated,  was  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
king  in  feveral  embafiies,  and  who  was  allied  to  all  the 
principal  nobility  In  the  kingdom.  His  wife,  mother 
to  Anne,  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  his  own 
mother  was  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Ormond  ;  his  grand- 
father Sir  Geoffry  Boleyn,  who  had  been  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, had  efpoufed  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of 
lord  Haftings  '=.  Anne  herfelf,  though  then  in  very  early 
youth,  had  been  carried  over  to  Paris  by  the  king's  fiftcr, 
when  fhe  efpoufed  Lewis  Xll.  of  France  ;  and  upon  the 
demife  of  that  monarch,  and  the  return  of  his  dowager 
into  England,  this  damfel,  whofe  accomplifhments  even 
in  her  tender  years  were  always  much  admired,  was  re- 

z  Burnet,  vol,  i.  p.  38,     Stowe,  p.  54.55.  ^  Le  Grand,  vol.  iii. 

p.  46.  166,  168.     Saunders,     Heylin,  p.  4.  '^  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  3S. 

Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  8S.  c  Camden's  preface  to  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 

Burnet,  vol.  i,  p,  44. 

taincd 
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tained  in  the  fervice  of  Claude,  queen  of  France,  fpoufe  <^  "  ^  P. 
to  Francis  ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  princefs,  ihe  v.,,,-^.-^^ 
paficd  into  the  family  of  the  dutchefs  of  Alen^on,  a  wo-  *S-7. 
man  of  fms^ular  merit.  The  exadl  time,  when  fhe  re- 
turned to  England,  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  it  was 
after  the  king  ha^  entertained  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
lawfulnefs  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  ;  if  the  account 
is  to  be  credited,  which  he  himfelf  afterwards  gave  of  that 
tranfailion.  Henry's  fcruples  had  made  him  break  oiF  all 
conjugal  commerce  with  the  queen  ;  but  as  he  ftill  fup- 
ported  an  intercourfe  of  civility  and  friendfhip  with  her, 
he  had  occafion,  in  the  frequent  vlfits  v/hich  he  paid 
her,  to  obferve  the  beauty,  the  youth,  the  charms  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  Finding  the  accomplifhments  of  her  mind 
nowife  inferior  to  her  exterior  graces,  he  even  entertained 
the  defign  of  raifmg  her  to  the  throne  ;  and  was  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  refolution,  when  he  found  that  her 
virtue  and  modefty  prevented  all  hopes  of  gratifying  his 
paffion  after  any  other  manner.  As  every  motive,  therefore, 
of  inclination  and  policy,  feemxcd  thus  to  concur  in  making 
the  king  defirous  of  a  divorce  from  Catherine,  and  as  his 
profpecl  of  fuccefs  was  inviting,  he  refolved  to  make  ap- 
plications to  Clement,  and  he  fent  Knight,  his  fecretary, 
to  Rome  for  that  purpofe. 

That  he  might  not  Ihock  the  haughty  claims  of  the  Henry  ap- 
pontiff,  he  refolved  not  to  found  the  application  on  any  p^'pg  for  a 
general  doubts  concerning  the  papal  power  to  permit  mar-  divoite. 
riage  in  the   nearer  degrees  of  confanguinity ;  but  only 
to  infift  on  particular  grounds  of  nullity  in  the  bull,  which 
Julius  had  granted  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Cathe^ 
rine.     It  was  a  maxim  in  the  court  of  Rome,  that,  if  the 
pope  be  furprifed  into  any  conceilion,  or  grant  any  indul- 
gence upon  falfe  fuggeftions,  the  bull  may  afterwards  be 
annulled  ;  and  this  pretence  had  ufually  been  employed, 
wherever  one  pope  had  recalled  any  deed,  executed  by 

any 
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^XXX^'^"^  of  his  predeceflbrs.  But  Julius's  bull,  when  ex-* 
u— .^^-.^  amined,  afFcrded  abundant  matter  of  this  kind  ;  and  any 
'^*7-  tribunal,  favourable  to  Henry,  needed  not  want  a  fpe- 
cious  colour  for  gratifying  him  in  his  applications  for  a 
divorce.  It  was  faiii  in  the  preamble,  that  the  bull  had 
been  granted  upon  his  folicitation  ;  though  it  was  known, 
that,  at  that  time,  he  was  under  twelve  years  of  age  :  It 
was  alfo  affirmed,  as  another  motiv^e  for  the  bull,  that 
the  marriage  was  requifitc,  in  order  to  preferve  peace  be- 
tv/ecn  the  two  crowns  ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  there 
was  not  then  any  ground  or  appearance  of  quarrel  between 
them.  Thcfe  fi^lfe  premifes  in  Julius's  bull  feemed  to 
afford  Clement  a  fufficicnt  leafon  or  pretence  for  annul- 
ling it,  and  granting  Henry  a  difpenfation  for  a  fecond 
marriage ''. 

The  pope         But  thouo-h  the  pretext  for  this  indulgence  had  been 
favourable,  ,      ""^  .  . 

lefs  plaufible,  the  pope  was  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  he 

had  the  flrongcft  motives  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
gratifying  the  Englifh  monarch.     He  was  then  a  prifonor 
in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and  had  no  hopes  of  reco- 
vering his  liberty  on  any  reafonable  terms,  except  by  the 
efforts   of  the   league,    which   Henry  had   formed  with 
Francis  and  the  Italian  powers,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
ambition   of  Charles.      When   the   Englifh   Secretary, 
therefore,  folicited  him   in  private,  he  received   a  vervr 
favourable  anfwcr ;    and    a  difpenfation  was    forthwith 
promifcd   to    be   granted    to  his  mafler  =.     Soon  after,, 
the  m.arch  of  a  French  army  into  Italy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lautrec,  obliged  the  imperialifts  to  rellore  Cle- 
m.ent  to  his  liberty  ;  and  he  retired  to  Orvietto,  where 
the  Secretary,  with  Sir  Gregory  CafTali,  the  king's  re- 
fident   at    Rom.e,    renewed    their   applications    to    him. 
They  Ilili  found  him  full  of  high  profelfions  of  friendfhip, 

d  Collier,  Ecclef,  Hift.  vol.  ii,  p.  ^5.  from  the  Cott.  Lib.  Vitell.  p.  9. 
c  Burnetj  vol.  i.  p,  47. 

gratitude. 
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gratitude,  and  attachment  to  the  king ;  but  not  lb  prompt  C  M  A  P. 
in  granting  his  requeft  as  they  expelled.  The  emperor,  v^^-v->0 
v/ho  had  got  intelligence  of  Henry's  application  to  Rome,  ^5^7. 
had  exa(5led  a  promife  from  the  pope,  to  take  no  ftcps  in 
that  affair  before  he  communicated  them  to  the  imperial 
minifters ;  and  Clement,  embarrafled  by  this  promife, 
and  ftill  more  overawed  by  the  emperor's  forces  in  Italy, 
feemed  willing  to  poftpone  thofe  conceffions  deflred  of 
him  by  Henry.  Importuned,  however,  by  the  Englilli 
minifters,  he  at  laft  put  into  their  hands  a  connmjficn  to 
Wolfey,  as  legate,  in  conjun6tion  with  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  or  any  other  Englifh  prelate,  to  examine 
the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage,  and  of  Julius's  dif- 
penfation  ^ :  He  alfo  granted  them  a  provifional  difpenja- 
tlon  for  the  king's  marriage  with  any  other  perfon  ;  and 
promifed  to  ifllie  a  decretal  bull,  annulling  the  marriage 
with  Catherine.  But  he  rcprefented  to  them  the  danger- 
ous confequcnces,  which  muft  enfue  to  him,  if  thefe  con- 
ceflions  fliould  come  to  the  emperor's  knowledge  j  and  he 
conjured  them  not  to  publifii  thofe  papers,  or  make  any 
further  ufe  of  them,  till  his  affairs  were  in  fuch  a  fituation 
as  to  fecure  his  liberty  and  independance.  And  his  fecret 
advice  was,  whenever  they  fhould  find  the  proper  time 
for  opening  the  fcene,  that  they  fhould  prevent  all  oppo- 
fition,  by  proceeding  immediately  to  a  conclufion,  by  de- 
daring  the  marriage  with  Catherine  invalid,  and  by  Henry's 
inftantly  efpoufmg  fome  other  perfon.  Nor  would  it  be 
fo  difficult,  he  faid,  for  hinifelf  to  confirm  thefe  proceed- 
ings, after  they  v/ere  paffed,  as  previoufly  to  render  iheni 
valid,  by  his  confcnt  and  authority  ?. 

When  Henry  received  the  commiffion  and  difpcnfa-      i;!?. 
tiou  irom  his  ambafiadors,  and  was  informed  of  the  pope's 
advice,  he  laid  the  v.'hole  before  his  minifters,  and  aficed 

f  R.ymcr,  vol.  xiv.  237.  £  Collier,  iv.-m  Cou.  Lib.  Vltell.  B.  ic. 

Vol.  IV.  G  their 
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CHAP,  their  opinion  in  fo  delicate  a  fituation.  The  Englifh 
jy<-\,rN^  counfellors  confidered  the  danger  of  proceeding  in  the 
*5^3.  manner  pointed  out  to  them.  Should  the  pope  refufe  to 
ratify  a  deed,  which  he  might  juftly  call  precipitate  and 
irregular,  and  ihould  he  difavow  the  advice  which  he 
gave  in  fo  clandeiline  a  manner,  the  king  would  find  his 
fecond  marriage  totally  invalidated  ;  the  children,  which 
it  might  bring  him,  declared  illegitimate ;  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  more  firmly  rivetted  than  ever  ''. 
And  Henry's  apprehenfions  of  the  poffibility,  or  even  pro- 
bability, of  fuch  an  event,  were  much  confirmed,  when 
he  refle<5led  on  the  character  and  fituation  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff. 

Cl£ment  was  a  prince  of  excellent  judgment,  when- 
ever his  timidity,  to  which  he  was  extremely  fubje<3:, 
allowed  him  to  make  full  ufe  of  thofe  talents  and  that 
penetration,  with  which  he  was  endowed  '.  The  capti- 
vity, and  other  misfortunes,  Vv'hich  he  had  undergone, 
by  entering  into  a  league  againft  Charles,  had  fo  afFedled 
his  imagination,  that  he  never  afterwards  exerted  himfelf 
with  vigour  in  any  public  meafure  ;  efpecially  if  the  in- 
terefl  or  inclinations  of  that  potentate  flood  in  oppofition 
to  him.  The  imperial  forces  were,  at  that  tim.c,  power- 
ful in  Italv,  and  might  return  to  the  attack  of  Rome, 
which  v.'as  flill  defcncelefs,  and  expofed  to  tlie  Aime  cala- 
mities, with  which  it  had  already  been  overwhelmed. 
And  befides  thefe  dangers,  Clement  fancied  himfelf  ex- 
pofed to  perils,  which  threatened,  flill  more  immediately, 
his  perfon  and  his  dignity. 
The  etrpe-  Charles,  apprized  of  the  timid  difpofition  of  the 
ens  him! '  ^^^7  f^-ther,  threv/  out  perpetual  menaces  of  fummoning 
a  general  council ;  Vs'hich  he  rcprefented  as  necefTary  ta 
reform  the  church,  and  corre6t  thofe  enormous  abufes, 
v/hich  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome  liad 

''  Burnet,  vol,  i,  p-  51.  i  Father  Paul,  lib.  i.     Gukwardin:. 
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introduced    into  every   branch  of  ecclefiaftical    admini-  C  h  a  p. 

xxx 
ftration.      The  power  of  the  fovereign   pontiff  himfelf,  u— v~~l/ 

he  faid,  required  limitation;  his  condu6l  called  aloud  for      ^5^8. 
amendment ;  and  even  his  title  to  the  throne,  which  he 
filled,    might  juftly  be  called  in  queftion.      That  pope 
had  always  pafled  for  the  natural  fon  of  Julian  of  Me- 
dicis,  who  was    of  the  fovereign    family  of  Florence  ; 
and  though  Leo  X.  his  kinfman,  had  declared  him  legiti- 
mate, upon  a  pretended  promife  of  marriage  between  his 
father  and  mother,  few  believed  that  declaration  to  be 
founded  on  any  juft  reafon  or  authority''.     The  canon 
law,  indeed,   had  been  entirely  filent  with  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  baftards  to  the  papal  throne;  but,  what  was 
ftill  dangerous,  the  people  had  entertained  a  violent  pre- 
pofTeilion,  that  this  ftain  in  the  birth  of  any  perfon  was 
fufficient  to  incapacitate  him  for  fo  holy  an  office.     And 
in  another  point,  the  canon  law  was  exprcfs  and  pofitivc, 
that  no  man,  guilty  of  fimony,  could  attain  that  dignity. 
A  fevere  bull  of  Julius  II.  had  added   new  fandlions  to 
this  law,  by  declaring,  that  a  fimoniacal   eleuion  could 
not  be  rendered  valid,  even  by  a  pofterior  confent  of  the 
cardinals.     But  unfortunately  Clement  had  given  to  car- 
dinal Colonna  a  billet,   containiug  promifes  of  advancing 
that  cardinal,  in  cafe  he  himfelf  fliould  attain  the  papal 
dignity  by  his  concurrence  :  And   this   billet,   Colonna, 
who  was  in  entire  dependance  on  the  emperor,  threatened 
every  moment  to  e^ipofe  to  public  view  '. 

While  Charles  terrified  the  pope  with  thefe  menaces, 
he  alfo  allured  him  by  hopes,  v/hich  were  no  lefs  preva- 
lent over  his  afFeclions.  At  the  time  when  the  emperor's 
forces  facked  Rome,  and  reduced  Clement  to  captivity, 
the  Florentines,  pafiionate  for  their  ancient  liberty,  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  diftrefies,  and  revolting  againft 
the  family  of  Medicis,  had  entirely  abolifhed  their  autho- 

k  Fith«rPau),  lib,  i.  l  Ibid. 
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rity  in  Florence,  and  re-eftablifhed  the  democracy.  Th'6 
better  to  protecSl  themfelves  in  their  freedom,  they  had 
'5*8.  entered  into  the  alliance  with  France,  England,  and  Ve- 
nice, againft  the  emperor  ;  and  Clement  found,  that,  by 
this  intereft,  the  hands  of  his  confederates  were  tied  from 
affifting  him  in  the  reftoration  of  his  family  ;  the  event, 
which,  of  all  others,  he  moft  pafEonately  defired.  The 
emperor  alone,  he  knew,  was  able  to  effedtuate  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  profeilions  he  made  of  fide- 
lity to  his  allies,  he  was  always,  on  the  leaft  glimpfe  of 
hope,  ready  to  embrace  every  propofal  of  a  cordial  recon- 
ciliation with  that  monarch  ■'". 

These  views  and  interefts  of  the  pope  were  well 
known  in  England  j  and  as  the  oppofition  of  the  emperor 
to  Henry's  divorce  was  forefecn,  both  on  account  of  the 
honour  and  iiiterefis  of  Catherine  his  aunt,  and  the  ob- 
vious motive  of  diitrefling  an  enemy,  it  was  cfteemcd  dan- 
gerous to  take  any  mcafure  of  confequcnce^  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  fubfequent  concurrence  of  a  man  of  Clement's 
character,  whofe  behaviour  always  contained  fo  much 
duplicity,  and  who  was  at  prcfent  fo  little  at  his  own  dif- 
pofal.  The  fafeft  mcafure  fccmcd  to  confift  in  prcvioufly 
engaging  him  fo  far,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  recede, 
and  in  making  ufe  of  his  prefent  ambiguity  and  uncer- . 
tainty,  to  extort  the  moft  important  conccffions  from 
him.  For  this  purpofe,  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  cardinal's 
fecrctary,  and  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  were 
joth  Feb,  difpatched  to  Rome,  and  were  ordered  to  folicit  a  cora- 
miflion  from  the  pope,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  oblige 
him  to  confirm  the  fentence  of  the  commiiHoners,  what- 
ever it  fliould  be,  and  difable  him,  on  any  account,  to 
recal  the  commilHon,  or  evoke  the  caufe  to  Rome  ". 

rn  Fitlier  Paul.  n  Lord  Herbert.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  a§u 
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But  the  fame  reafons,  which  made  the  king  fodefirous^  w  a  P. 
of  obtaining  this  conceflion,  confirmed  the  pope  in  the  ^_,— ^— ,_f 
refolution  of  refufma:  it:  He  was  frill  determined  to  keep^^^S^^- 

^  _  1  he  pope  « 

the  door  open  for  an  agreement  with  the  emperor,  andambie.-)ou» 
he  made  no  fcruple  of  facrificing  all  other  confiderations *^°'^  " 
to  a  point,  which  he  deemed  the  moft  eflential  and  im- 
portant to  his  own  fecurity,  and  to  the  greatnefs  of  his 
family.  He  granted,  therefore,  a  new  commiflion,  in 
which  cardinal  Campeggio  was  joined  to  Wolfey,  for  the 
trial  of  the  king's  marriage  ;  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  infert  the  claufe  defired  of  him.  And  though 
he  put  into  Gardiner's  hands  a  letter,  promifmg  not  to 
recal  tlie  prefent  commiiiion  ;  this  promife  was  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  couched  in  fuch  ambiguous  terms, 
as  left  him  ftill  the  power,  whenever  he  pleafed,  of  de- 
parting from  it  ". 

Campeggio  lay  under  fome  obligations  to  the  king  ; 
but  his  dependance  on  the  pope  was  fo  much  greater,  that 
he  conformed  himfelf  entirely  to  the  views  of  the  latter  ; 
and  though  he  received  his  commiflion  in  April,  he  pro- 
tracled  his  departure  by  fo  many  artful  delays,  that  it  was 
October  before  he  arrived  in  England.  The  firft  ftcp, 
which  he  took,  was  to  exhort  the  king  to  defifl  from  the 
profecution  of  his  divorce  ;  and  finding  that  this  counfel 
gave  great  offence,  he  faid,  that  his  intention  v/as  alfo  to 
exhort  the  o.ueen  to  enter  into  a  convent,  and  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty,  previoufly  to  attempt  an  amicable 
compofure  of  all  difFerences  p.  The  more  to  pacify  the 
king,  he  fhewed  to  hini,  as  alfo  to  the  cardinal,  the  de- 
cretal bull,  annulling  the  former  marriage  v/ith  Catherine ; 
but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  make  any 
other  of  the  king's  council  privy  to  the  fecret  ^.  In  order 
to  atone,  in  fomc  degree,  for  this  obflinacy,  he  exprefTcd 

*  Lord  Herbert,  p,  22T.    Eurnut,  p.  eg,  P  Herbert,  p.  ai^. 
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c  HAP.  to  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  the  pope's  great  defire  of 

^  -\  '  J  fatisfying  them  in  every  reafonable  demand  ;  and  in  par- 

*5-S.      ticular,  he  Ihowed,  that  their  requeft  for  fuppreffing  fome 

more  monafteries,  and  converting  them   into   cathedrals 

and  epifcopal  fees,  had  obtained  the  confent  of  his  holi- 

nefs  ^ 

These  ambiguous  circumfiances,  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  pope  and  the  legate,  kept  the  court  of  England  in 
fufpenfe,  and  determined  the  king  to  wait  with  patience 
>S^9-  the  iflue  of  fuch  uncertain  councils.  Fortune  meanwhile 
fcemed  to  promife  him  a  more  fure  and  expeditious  way 
of  extricating  himfelf  from  his  prefent  difficulties.  Cle- 
ment was  feizcd  with  a  dangerous  illnefs;  and  the  in- 
trigues, for  elediing  his  fuccelTor,  began  already  to  take 
place  among  the  cardinals.  Wolfey,  in  particular,  fup- 
ported  by  the  intereft  of  England  and  of  France,  enter- 
tained hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  '  ;  and 
it  appears,  that,  if  a  vacancy  had  then  happened,  there 
was  a  probability  of  his  reaching  that  fummit  of  his  am- 
bition. But  the  pope  recovered  his  health,  though  aff^T 
feveral  rclapfes ;  and  he  returned  to  the  fame  train  of  falfe 
and  deceitful  politics,  by  v.'hich  he  had  hitherto  amufed 
the  court  of  Er.gland.  He  ftill  flattered  Henry  with 
profeffions  of  the  moll  cordi.il  attachment,  and  promifed 
him  a  fudden  and  favourable  iflue  to  his  procefs  :  He  ftill 
continued  his  fecret  negociations  with  Charles,  and  per- 
fevered  in  the  refolution  of  facrihcing  all  his  promifcs, 
and  all  the  interefts  of  the  Romifli  religion,  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  famil)'.  Campeggio,  who  was  perfedlly  ac- 
quainted v/ith  his  views  and  intentions,  protracted  the 
decifion  by  the  moft  artful  delays ;  and  gave  Clement 
full  leifure  to  adjuft  ail  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the 
emperor. 

"^  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  270.  Strype,  vol,  i.  p,  iio,  iii;     Append.  N©  28, 
»  Burnet,  voj.  i.  p.  63. 
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The  emperor,  acquainted  with  the  king's  extreme  CHAP* 
earneftnefs  in  this  affair,  was  determined,  that  he  fhould  .„^„,^ 
obtain  fuccefs  by  no  other  means  than  by  an  application  to  1529. 
him,  and  by  deferting  his  alliance  with  Francis,  which 
had  hitherto  fupported,  againft  the  iuperior  force  of  Spajn> 
the  totterincy  ilate  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  wil- 
lingly hearkened,  therefore,  to  the  applications  of  Cathe- 
rine, his  aunt ;  and  promifmg  her  .his  utmoft  protection, 
exhorted  her  never  to  yield  to  the  malice  and  perfecutions 
of  her  enemies.  The  queen  herfelf  was  naturally  of  a 
firm  and  refolute  temper  ;  and  was  engaged  by  every  mo- 
tive to  perfeve/e  in  protefling  againft  the  injuflice,  to 
which  flie  thought  herfelf  expofed.  The  imputation  of 
inceft,  which  was  thrown  upon  her  marriage  with  Henry, 
ftruck  her  v/ith  the  higheft  indignation  :  The  illegiti- 
macy of  her  daughter,  which  feemed  a  necefiary  confe- 
quence,  gave  her  the  moft  juft  concern  :  The  reluctance 
of  yielding  to  a  rival,  who,  flie  believed,  had  fupplanted 
her  in  the  king's  affeitions,  was  a  very  natural  motive. 
Actuated  by  all  thcfe  confiderations,  fhe  never  ceafed  fo- 
liciting  her  nephew's  affifbance,  and  earneftly  entreating 
an  evocation  of  the  caufe  to  Rome,  where  alone,  (he 
thought,  fhe  could  expect  juftice.  And  the  emperor,  in 
all  his  negociations  with  the  pope,  made  the  recal  of  the 
commilTion,  which  Campeggio  and  Wolfey  exercifed  in 
England,  a  fundamental  article  '. 

The   tv/o  legates,  meanwhile,  opened   their  court  at  31ft  Mir. 
London,  and  cited  the  kino-  and  queen  to  appear  before  Trial  of  the 
it.     They  both  prefentcd  themfelves  ;  and   the  king  an-  ,;'  e. 
fwered  to  his  name,  when  called  :   But  the  queen,  initead 
of  anfwering  to  hers,  rofe  from  her  feat,   and  throwing 
herfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  made  a  very  pathetic  harangue, 
which  her  virtue,   her  dignity,  and  her  misfortunes  ren- 
dered the  more  affedting.     She  told  him,  that  (he  was  a 

t  Herbert,  p.  125.     Eurne*-,  vol.  i.  p.  691 
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CHAP,  ftran^er  in  his  dominions,  without  protection,  without 

K_.-^-: I  council,   v/ithout  affiicance ;  expofed  to  all  the  injufticc, 

'529*  which  her  enemies  were  plcafed  to  impcfe  upon  her : 
That  fhe  had  quitted  her  native  country  without  other 
refource,  than  her  connexions  with  him  and  his  family, 
and  had  expe6Led,  that  inftead  of  fuffering  thence  any 
violence  or  iniquity,  fhe  was  affured  in  them  of  a  fafe- 
guard  againft  every  misfortune  :  That  fhe  had  been  his 
wife  during  twenty  years,  and  would  here  appeal  to  him- 
felf,  whether  her  aflcilionate  fubmiffion  to  his  will  had 
not  merited  better  treatment,  than  to  be  thus,  after  fo 
long  a  time,  thrown  from  him  with  fo  much  indignity  : 
That  {he  was  confcious —  he  himfelf  was  aflured  —  that 
her  virgin  honour  was  yet  unftained,  when  he  received 
her  into  his  bed,  and  that  her  connexions  with  his  bro- 
ther had  been  carried  no  farther  than  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  :  That  their  parents,  the  kings  of  England  and 
Spain,  were  efteemed  the  vvifcfl:  princes  of  their  time,  and 
had  undoubtedly  a6led  by  the  bed:  advice,  when  they 
formed  the  agreement  for  that  marriage,  which  was  now 
jreprefentcd  as  fo  criminal  and  unnatural  :  And  that  fhe 
acquiefced  in  their  judgment,  and  would  not  fubmit  her 
caufe  to  be  tried  by  a  court,  whofe  dependance  on  her 
enemies  was  too  vifiblc,  ever  to  allow  her  any  hopes  of 
obtaining  from  them  an  equitable  or  impartial  decifion  ". 
Having  fpoken  thefe  words,  fhe  rofe,  and  making  the  king 
a  low  reverence,  fhe  departed  from  the  court,  and  never 
would  again  appear^ in  it. 

After  her  departure,  the  king  did  her  the  juflice  to 
acknowledge,  that  fhe  had  ever  been  a  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate wife,  and  that  the  whole  tenor  of  her  behaviour 
had  been  conformable  to  the  ftridefl  rules  of  probity  and 
honour.  He  only  infifled  on  his  own  fcruples,  with  re- 
gard to  the  lawfulnefs  of  their  marriage  j  and  he  explained 

»  Bwnet,  vcl.  ■;.  p.  73,     Hall,     Stowej  p.  ^43, 
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the  origin,   the  progrefs,    and  the  foundation  of  thofe 
doubts,  by  which  he  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  violently 
agitated.     He  acquitted  cardinal  Wolfey  from  having  any      *5'9 
hand  in  encouraging  his  fcruples  ;  and  he  craved  a  fen- 
tence  of  the  court,  agreeable  to  the  juftice  of  his  caufe. 

The  legates,  after  cituig  the  queen  anew  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  declared  her  contwnacioiis^  notwithftanding  her 
appeal  to  Rome  j  and  then  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of  the  caufe.  The  firft  point  which  came  before  them, 
was,  the  proof  of  prince  Arthur's  confummation  of  his 
marriage  with  Catherine ;  and  it  muft  be  confeflTed,  that 
no  flronger  arguments  could  reafonably  be  expected  of 
fuch  a  fail  after  fo  long  an  interval.  The  age  of  the 
prince,  who  had  paiTed  his  fifteenth  year,  the  good  ftate 
of  his  health,  the  long  time  that  he  had  cohabited  with 
his  confort,  many  of  his  expreffions  to  that  very  purpofe; 
all  thefe  circumftances  form  a  violent  prefumption  in  fa- 
your  of  the  king's  afTertion  ''•'.  Henry  himfclf,  after  his 
brother's  death,  was  not  allowed  for  fome  time  to  bear 
the  title  of  prince  of  Wales,  in  expedl:atIon  of  her  preg- 
nancy :  The  Spanifh  ambaflador,  in  order  the  better  to 
enfure  poflefllon  of  her  jointure,  had  fent  over  to  Spain, 
proofs  of  the  confummation  of  her  marriage  *  :  Julius's 
bull  itfelf  was  founded  on  the  fuppofition,  that  Arthur 
had  perhaps  had  knowledge  of  the  princefs  :  In  the  very 
treaty,  fixing  Henry's  marriage,  the  confummation  of  the 
former  marriage  with  prince  Arthur,  is  acknowledged  on 
both  fides  >'.  Thefe  particulars  were  all  laid  before  the 
court;  accompanied  with  many  reafonings  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  pope's  authority,  and  his  power  of  granting 
a  difpenfation  to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 
Campeggio  heard  thefe  docStrines  with  great  impatience  - 
and  notwithftanding  his  refolution  to  protracSt  the  caufe. 


w  Herbert,  Burnet,  y:1.  ii.  p.  35. 
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^  Jl,^  ^-  he  was  often  tempted  to  interrupt  and  fiience  the  king*8 
t,,,,..^,..^  council,  when  they  infifted  on  fuch  difagreeable  topics. 
1529.  The  trial  was  Ipun  out  till  the  23d  of  July  ;  and  Cam- 
peggio  chiefly  took  on  him  the  part  of  conducting  it. 
Wolfey,  though  the  elder  cardinal,  permitted  him  to  ail 
as  prefident  of  the  court ;  becaufe  it  was  thouglit,  that 
a  trial,  managed  by  an  Italian  cardinal,  would  carry  the 
appearance  of  greater  candour  and  impartiality,  than  if 
the  king's  own  minifter  and  favourite  had  prefided  in  it. 
The  bufmefs  now  feemed  to  be  drawing  near  to  a  period  ; 
and  the  king  was  every  day  in  expedlation  of  a  fen- 
tencc  in  his  favour ;  when,  to  his  great  furprize,  Cam- 
peggio,  on  a  fuddcn,  without  any  warning,  and  upon 
very  frivolous  pretences  ^,  prorogued   the  court,  till  the 

The  Caufe   fii'A  of  06lober.     The  evocation,  which  came  a  few  days 

evoked  to     gfj-gj.  ffof^  Rome,   put  an  end   to  all  the  hopes  of  fuc- 
Rcmc.  .  . 

ccfs,  which  the  king  had  fo  long  and  fo  anxioufly.  che- 

rifhed  \ 

During  the  time,  that  the  trial  was  carried  on  before 
the  legates  at  London,  the  emperor  had  by  his  minifters 
earneflly  folicited  Clement  to  revoke  the  caufe  ;  and  had 
employed  every  topic  of  hope  or  terror,  which  could 
operate  either  on  the  pafTions  or  timidity  of  the  pontiff. 
The  Englifh  ambafladors,  on  the  other  hand,  in  con- 
jun£lion  with  the  French,  had  been  no  Icfs  earneft  in 
their  applications,  that  the  legates  fhould  be  allowed  to 
finiih  the  trial ;  but,  though  they  employed  the  fame  en- 
gines of  promifcs  and  menaces,  the  motives,  which  they 
could  fet  before  the  pope,  were  not  fo  urgent  or  imme- 
diate as  thofe  which  were  held  up  to  him  by  the  emperor ''. 
The  dread  of  lofing  England,  and  of  fortifying  the  Lu- 
therans by  fo  confiderable  an  acceilion,  made  fmall  im- 
prefiion  on   Clement's   mind,  in  comparifon   of  tiie  an- 

z  Burnet,  vol  i.  p.  76,  77,  »  Herbert,  p,  254, 

'  Burnet,  vol.  i,  p,  75. 
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xiety  for  his  own  perfonal   fafety,  and  the  fond  defire  of  ^  H  a  P« 
reftoring  the  Medick  to  their  dominion  in  Florence.    So  t^    - ,  - '  _f 
foon,  therefore,  as  he  had  adjufted  all  terms  with  the  em-      iS*9« 
peror,  he  laid  hold  of  the  pretence  of  juftice,  which  re- 
quired him,  as  he  pretended,  to  pay  regard  to  the  queen's 
appeal ;  and  fufpending  the  commiffion  of  the  legates,  he 
adjourned  the  caufe  to   his  own  perfonal  judgment  at 
Rome.     Campeggio  had  beforehand  received  private  or- 
ders, delivered  by  Campana,  to  burn  the  decretal  bull, 
with  which  he  was  entrufted. 

WoLSEY  had  long  forefecn  this  meafure  as  the  fure 
forerunner  of  his  own  ruin.  Though  he  had  at  firft  de- 
fired,  that  the  king  fhould  rather  marry  a  French  prin- 
cefs  than  Anne  Boleyn,  he  had  employed  himfelf  with 
the  utmoft  affiduity  and  earneflnefs  to  bring  the  affair  to 
a  happy  ifTue  " :  He  was  not  therefore  to  be  blamed  for 
the  unprofperous  event,  which  Clement's  partiality  had 
produced.  But  he  had  fufficient  experience  of  the  ex- 
treme ardour  and  impatience  of  Henry's  temper,  who 
could  bear  no  contradiction,  and  who  was  wont,  without 
examination  or  diftinction,  to  make  his  minifters  anfwer- 
able  for  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  tranfadtions,  with  v/hich  they 
were  entrufted.  Anne  Boleyn  alfo,  who  was  prepoflefTed 
againft  him,  had  imputed  to  him  the  failure  of  her  hopes; 
and  as  fhe  was  newly  returned  to  court,  whence  ihe  had 
been  removed,  from  a  regard  to  decency,  during  the  trial 
before  the  legates,  fhe  had  naturally  acquired  an  additional 
influence  on  Henry's  mind,  and  fhe  ferved  much  to  fortify 
h;s  prejudices  againfr  the  cardinal  '.  Even  the  queen  and 
her  partizans,  judging  of  Wolfey  by  the  part  v/hich  he 
had  openly  aiSled,  had  expreiTed  great  animofity  againfl 
him  ;  and  the  moft  oppofite  factions  feemed  now  to  com- 
bine in  the  ruin  of  this  haughty  minifter.  The  high  opi- 
nion itfelf,  which  Henry  had  entertained  of  the  cardinal's 

«  Cvllier,  vol.  ii.  p.  45    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  53.  d  Cavendifli,  p.  40. 
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^  XXX  ^'  ^^P^^^^Yf  <^Gnded  to  haften  his  downfal ;  while  he  imputed 
K.^/-^^  the  bad  fuccefs  of  that  miniller's  undertakings,  not  to  ill 
'529-  fortune  or  to  miftake,  but  to  the  malignity  or  infidelity 
of  his  intentions.  The  blow,  however,  fell  not  inftantly 
on  his  head.  The  king,  who  probably  could  not  juftify 
by  any  good  reafon  his  alienation  from  his  ancient  fa- 
vourite, feems  to  have  remained  fome  time  in  fufpence  ; 
and  he  received  him,  if  not  with  all  his  former  kindnefs, 
at  leaft  with  the  appearance  of  truft  and  regard. 

WoTTey's  BuT  conflant  experience  evinces  how  rarely  a  high 
confidence  and  afFedlion  receives  the  leaft  diminution, 
without  finking  into  abfolute  indifference,  or  even  running 
into  the  oppofite  extreme.  The  king  now  determined  to 
bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  cardinal  with  a  motion  almoft  as 
precipitate  as  he  had  formerly  employed  in  his  elevation. 

jrSth  Ofl.  "Ylie  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  fent  to  require 
the  great  feal  from  himj  and  on  his  fcrupling  to  deliver 
it  ^,  without  a  m.ore  exprefs  warrant,  Henry  wrote  him  a 
letter,  upon  which  it  was  furrendercd,  and  it  was  delivered 
bv  the  king  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man,  who,  befides  the 
ornaments  of  an  elegant  literature,  poffeffed  the  higheft 
virtue,  integrity,  and  capacity. 

WoLSEY  v/as  ordered  to  depart  from.  York-Place,  a 
palace  which  he  had  built  in  London,  and  which,  though 
it  really  belonged  to  the  fee  of  York,  was  fcized  by  Hen- 
rv,  and  became  afterwards  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of 
England,  under  the  title  of  Whitehall,  All  his  furniture 
and  plate  were  alfo  feized  :  Their  riches  and  fplendor 
befitted  rather  a  royal  than  a  private  fortune.  The  walls 
of  his  palace  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  or  cloth 
of  filver :  He  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of  maffy  gold ; 
There  were  found  a  thoufand  pieces  of  fine  holland  be- 
longing to  him.    The  reft  of  his  riches  and  furniture  was 

c  Cavendifn,  p.  41. 
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la  proportion ;  and  his  opulence  was  probably  no  fmall  chap. 
inducement  to  this  violent  perfecution  againft  him.  Wy-v-\j 

The  cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Afher,  a  coun-  ^s^g- 
try  feat  which  he  poflefled  near  Hampton-Court,  The 
world,  that  had  paid  him  fuch  abje61:  court  during  his 
profperity,  now  entirely  deferted  him,  on  this  fatal  re- 
verfe  of  all  his  fortunes.  He  himfelf  was  much  deje6ted 
with  the  change  ;  and  from  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  which 
had  made  him  be  fo  vainly  elated  with  his  grandeur,  he 
felt  the  flroke  of  adv^erfity  with  double  rigour  ^.  The 
fmalleft  appearance  of  his  return  to  favour  threw  him  - 
into  tranfports  of  joy,  unbecoming  a  man.  The  king 
had  feemed  willing,  during  fome  time,  to  intermit  the 
blows,  which  overwhelmed  him.  He  granted  him  his 
protection,  and  left  him  in  pofleflion  of  the  fees  of  York 
and  Winchefter.  He  even  fent  him  a  gracious  meflage, 
accompanied  with  a  ring,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  afFe6lion. 
Wolfey,  who  was  on  horfeback  when  the  meflenger  met 
him,  immediately  alighted  ;  and  throwing  himfelf  on  his 
knees  in  the  mire,  received  in  that  humble  attitude  thefe 
marks  of  his  rnajefty's  gracious  difpofition  towards  him  ?. 

But  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court, 
never  ccafed  plying  the  king  with  accounts  of  his  feveral 
offences  ;  and  Anne  Boleyn  in  particular  contributed  her 
endeavours,  in  conjunction  with  her  uncle  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  exclude  hirn  from  all  hopes  of  ever  being 
reinflated  in  his  former  authority.  He  difmilfed  therefore 
his  numerous  retinue  ;  and  as  he  was  a  kind  and  benefi- 
cent mailer,  the  feparation  paffed  not  without  a  plentiful 
effufion  of  tears  on  both  fides  ''.  The  king's  heart,  not- 
wlthftanding  fome. gleams  of  kindncfs,  feemed  now  to- 
tally hardened  againft  his  old  favourite.  He  ordered  him 
to  be  indicled  in  the  St.ir  Chamber,  where  a  fentence  was 

f  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  1J4,  115.     App.  N^  51,  5:c.  g  Stowe, 

P-  547.  ^  Cavcndifh.     Stowe,  p.  549. 
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^  ^^  P.  pafled  upon  him.  And  not  content  with  this  Teverity, 
v.,..-y-^  he  abandoned  him  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  parliament, 
'529'  which  now,  after  a  long  interval,  was  again  aflembled. 
November,  Xhe  houfe  of  lords  voted  a  long  charge  againft  Wolfey, 
confifting  of  forty-four  articles ;  and  accompanied  it 
with  an  application  to  the  king  for  his  punifhment,  and 
his  removal  from  all  authority.  Little  oppofition  was 
made  to  this  charge  in  the  upper  houfe  :  No  evidence  of 
any  part  of  it  was  fo  much  as  called  for  ;  and  as  it 
confifts  chiefly  of  general  accufations,  it  was  fcarcely 
fufceptible  of  any  '.  The  articles  were  fent  down  to  the 
houfe  of  commons ;  where  Thomas  Cromv/el,  formerly 
a  fervant  of  the  cardinal's,  and  who  had  been  raifed  by 
him  from  a  very  low  ftation,  defended  his  unfortunate 
patron  with  fuch  fpirit,  generofity  and  courage,  as  ac- 
quired him  great  honour,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  favour,  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed  with  the 
king. 

Wolsey's  enemies,  finding  that  either  his  innocence 
or  his  caution  prevented  them  from  having  any  juft 
ground  of  accufing  him,  had  recourfe  to  a  very  extraor- 
dinary expedient.  An  indiiStment  was  laid  againft  him; 
that,  contrary  to  a  ftatute  of  Richard  IL  commonly  called 
the  ftatute  of  provifors,  he  had  procured  bulls  from  Rome, 
particularly  one  invefting  him  Vv'ith  the  Icgantine  power, 
which  he  had  excrciied  with  very  extenfive  authority. 
He  confcffed  the  indicSlmcnt,  pleaded  ignorance  of  the 
ftatute,  and  threw  himfelf  on  the  king's  mercy.  He  was 
perhaps  within  reach  of  the  law  ;  but  bcfides  that  this 
ftatute  had  fallen  altogether  into  difufe,  nothing  could 
be  more  rigorous  and  fcvere  than  to  impute  to  him  as  a 
crime,  what  he  had  openly,  during  the  courfc  of  fo  many 
years,  praifbifed  with  the  confcnt  and  approbation  of  the 
king,  and  the  acquiefcence  of  the  parliament  and  king- 

i  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the  volum?. 
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dom.     Not  to  mention,  what  he  always  averted  ^,  and  chap, 
what  we  can  fcarcely  doubt  of,  that  he  had  obtained  the  v„«_^,_l!j 
royal  licence  in  the  moft  formal  manner,  which,  had  he      ^i^S* 
not  been  apprehenfive  of  the  dangers  attending  any  op- 
pofition  to  Henry's  lawlefs  will,  he  might  have  pleaded 
in  his  own  defence  before  the  judges.      Sentence,  how- 
ever,   was    pronounced    againft  him,    "    That    he  was 
*«  out  of  the   king's    protection ;    his   lands    and    goods 
"  forfeited  ;  and  that  his  perfon  might  be  committed  to 
*'  cuftody."     But  this   profecution  of  Wolfey  was  car- 
ried no  farther.     Henry  even  granted  him  a  pardon  for 
all  offences ;  reftored  him  part  of  his  plate  and  furniture; 
and  ftill  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  drop  expref- 
fions  of  favour  and  compaffion  towards  him. 

The  complaints  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  eccle-  Commence- 
fiaftics  had  been  very  ancient  in  Eno-land,  as  well  as  in  ""^"^  '^^  /-^* 

^  _  .  rstortnatioa 

moft  other  European  kingdoms;  and  as  this  topic  was  in  Englaiid- 
now  become  popular  every  where,  it  had  paved  the  way 
for  the  Lutheran  tenets,  and  reconciled  the  people,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  the  frightful  idea  of  herefy  and  inno- 
vation. The  commons,  finding  the  occafion  favourable, 
pafled  feveral  bills,  reftraining  the  impofitions  of  the 
clergy ;  one  for  the  regulating  of  mortuaries ;  another 
againft  the  exadlions  for  the  probates  of  wills  '  ;  a  third 
againft  non-refidence  and  pluralities,  and  againft  church- 
men's being  farmers  of  land.  But  what  appeared  chiefly 
dangerous  to  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  were  the  fevere 
inveftives  thrown  out,  almoft  without  oppofltion,  in 
the  houfe,  againft  the  difTolute  lives  of  the  priefts,  their 
ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their  endlefs  encroachments 
on  the  laity.    Lord  Herbert  ^'  has  even  preferved  the  fpeech 

^  Cavendifh,  p.  72, 

1  Th-fe  exiftions  are  quits  arbitrary,  and  had  arifen  to  a  great  height. 
A  member  faid  in  the  houfe,  that  a  thoufana  merks  had  been  exaded  from 
him  en  that  account,     Hall,   ful.  i23.     Strype,  vol.  i,  p.  73. 
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C  H  A  p.  of  a  gentleman  of  Gray's-Inn,  which  is  of  a  ungulaf 
^_— ^— '_,  nature,  and  contains  fuch  topics  as  we  fhould  little  eX- 
^5^9'  pecSl  to  meet  with  during  that  period.  The  member  in- 
fids  upon  the  vaft  variety  of  theological  opinions,  which 
prevailed  in  different  nations  and  ages  ;  the  endlefs  inex- 
tricable controverfies  maintained  by  the  feveral  feils  ;  the 
impollibility,  that  any  man,  much  lefs  the  people,  could 
ever  know,  much  lefs  examine,  the  tenets  and  principles 
of  each  feci  j  the  nccefiity  of  ignorance  and  a  fufpence  of 
judgment  with  regard  to  all  thofe  objects  of  difpute  : 
And  upon  the  whole,  he  infers,  that  the  only  religion 
obligatory  on  mankind  is  the  belief  of  one  fupremc 
Being,  the  author  of  nature  ;  and  the  neceflity  of  good 
morals,  in  order  to  obtain  his  favour  and  protection. 
Such  fentiments  would  be  deemed  latitudinarian,  even  in 
our  time  ;  and  would  not  be  advanced,  without  fome 
precaution,  in  a  public  aflembly.  But  though  the  firft 
broaching  of  religious  controverfy  might  encourage  the 
fceptlcal  turn  in  a  few  pcrfons  of  a  ftudious  difpofition  ; 
the  zeal,  with  which  men  foon  after  attached  themfelves 
to  their  feveral  parties,  ferved  effeClually  to  banifh  for  a 
long  time  all  fuch  obnoxious  liberties. 

The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  fome 
oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  Bifhop  Fifher  in  parti- 
cular imputed  thcfc  meafures  of  the  commons  to  their 
want  of  faith  ;  and  to  a  formed  defign,  derived  from 
heretical  and  Lutheran  principles,  of  robbing  the  church 
of  her  patrimony,  and  overturning  the  national  religion. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  reproved  the  prelate  in  fevere,  and 
even  fomewhat  indecent  terms.  He  told  him,  that  the 
greateft  clerks  were  not  always  the  wifeft  men.  But 
Fiflier  replied,  that  he  did  not  remember  any  fools  in  his 
time,  who  had  proved  great  clerks.  The  exceptions 
taken  at  the  bifhop  of  Rocheflcr's  fpeech  flopped  not 
there.  The  commons,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  their  fpcakcr,  made  complaints  to  the  king  of 
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{he  refleflions  thrown  upon  them  ;  and  the  blfliop  was  ^  HA  P. 
obliged  to  put  a  more  favourable  conftru£lion  on  his  s_  -^  _j 
words  ".  ^S*9« 

Henry  was  not  difpleafed,  that  the  court  of  Rome 
and  the  clergy  fhouM  be  fenfible,  that  they  were  entirely 
dependant  on  him,  and  that  his  parliament,  if  he  were 
willing  to  fecond  their  inclinations,  was  fufficiently  dif" 
pofed  to  reduce  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  ecclefi- 
aftics.  The  commons  gratified  the  king  in  another  parti- 
cular of  moment :  They  granted  him  a  difcharge  of 
all  thofe  debts,  which  he  had  contradled  fmce  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  :  And  they  grounded  this  bill, 
which  occafioned  many  complaints,  on  a  pretence  of  the 
king's  great  care  of  the  nation,  and  of  his  regularly  em- 
ploying all  the  money,  which  he  had  borrowed,  in  the 
public  fervice.  Moft  of  the  king's  creditors  confifled  of 
friends  to  the  cardinal,  who  had  been  engaged  by  their 
patron  to  contribute  to  the  fupply  of  Henry's  neceffities ; 
and  the  prefent  courtiers  were  well  pleafed  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  mul(£ling  them  ^.  Several  alfo  approved 
of  an  expedient,  which,  they  hoped,  would  ever  after 
difcredit  a  method  of  fupply,  fo  irregular  and  fo  unparli- 
amentary. 

The  domeftic  tranfadtions  of  England  were  at  prefent  Foreign  af- 
fo  interefting  to  the  king,  that  they  chiefly  engaged  his  '^"^' 
attention  ;  and  he  regarded  foreign  affairs  only  in  fubor- 
dination  to  them.  He  had  declared  war  againft  the 
emperor ;  but  the  mutual  advantages  reaped  by  the  com- 
merce between  England  and  the  Netherlands,  had  engaged 
him  to  ftipulate  a  neutrality  wiih  thofe  provinces  ;  and 
except  by  money  contributed  to  the  Italian  wars,  he  had 
in  eftedl  exercifed  no  hoftllity  againft  any  of  the  impe- 
rial dominions.     A  general  peace  was  this  fummer  efla- 

"  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  p.  59.     Burnst,  vcL  ii.  p.  8t. 
o  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p,  83. 
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.;.  ^biiflied  in  Europe.  Margaret  of  Auftria  and  Louife  of 
^^^^^^I^ji^  Savoy  met-at  Cambray,  and  fettled  the  terms  of  pacifi- 
35*9''  cation  between  the  French  king  and  the  emperor. 
Charfes  accepted  of  two  millions  of  crowns  in  lieu  of 
Burgunrlj'  ;  ■  and  he  delivsred  up  the  two  princes  of 
France,  v/hom  he  had  retained  as  hoftages.  Henry  wa<^, 
on  'this  occafion,.  fo  generous  to  his  friend  and  ally 
Francis,  that  he  fent  him  an  acquittal  of  near  600,000 
crowns,  which  that  prince  owed  him.  Francis's  Italian 
confederates  were  not  fo  well  fatisfied  as  the  king  with 
rhc  peace  of  Cambray  :  They  were  almoft  wholly  aban- 
doned to  the  will  of  the  emperor  ;  and  feemed  to  have  no 
other  means  of  fecurity  left,  but  his  equity  and  modera- 
tion. Florence,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  was  fubdued 
by  the  imperial  arms,  and  finally  delivered  over  to  the 
dominion  of  the  family  of  Medicis.  The  Venetians 
were  better  treated  :  They  were  only  obliged  to  relinquifli 
fome  acquifitions,  which  they  had  made  on  the  coaft  of 
Naples.  Even  Francis  Sforza  obtained  the  inveftiture  of 
Milan,  and  was  pardoned  for  all  his  paft  offences.  The 
emperor  in  perfon  paflld  into  Italy  with  a  magnificent 
train,  and  received  the  iniperial  crown  from  the  hands  of 
the  pope  at  Bologna.  He  was  but  tv/enty-nine  years  of 
age ;  and  having  already,  by  his  vigour  and  capacity,, 
fucceed-ed  in  every  enterprize,  and  reduced  to  captivity 
the  two  greateft  potentates  in  Europe,  the  one  fpiritual,^ 
the  other  temporal,  he  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  men  ; 
and  many  prognoHications  were  formed  of  his  growing 
empire. 

But  though  Charles  feemed  to  be  profperous  on  every 
fid?,  and  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  now  began 
to  prevent  that  fcarcity  of  money,  under  which  he  had 
hitherto  laboured,  he  found  himiclf  threatened  with  dif- 
ficulties in  Germany  ;  and  his  defire  of  remedying  them 
was.thechief  caufe  of  his  granting  fuch  moderate  condi- 
tions to  the  powers  in  Italy,     Sultaii  Solyman,  the  great- 
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eft  and  moft  accompliflied   prince  that  ever  fat  on  ^^^^^y^**' 
Ottoman  throne,  had   almoft  entirely  fubdued  Hungary,  ».,*v-«*i# 
had  befieged  Vienna,  and,  though  repulfed,  flill  menaced      ^S^S* 
the  hereditary  dominions   of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  with 
conqueft  and  fubjedlion.     The  Lutheran  princes  of  the 
empire,    finding  that  liberty  of  cpnfcience   was  denied 
them,  had  combined  in  a  league  for  their  own  defence  at 
Smalcalde;  and  becaufe  they  protefted  againft  the  votes 
pafTed  in  the  imperial  diet,  they  thenceforth  received  the 
appellation  of  protejiants.     Charles  had  undertaken  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience  ;  and    on   pretence  of  fecuring 
the  purity  of  religion,  he  had  laid  a  fcheme  for  aggran- 
dizing his  own  family,   by  extending  its  dominion  over 
all  Germany. 

The  friendfhip  of  Henry  was  one  material  circum- 
ftance  yet  wanting  to  Charles,  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs 
to  his  ambitious  enterprizes ;  and  the  king  was  fufficiently 
apprized,  that  the  concurrence  of  that  prince  would  at 
once  remove  all  the  difficulties,  which  lay  in  the  v/ay  of 
his  divorce  ;  that  point,  which  had  long  been  the  obje6l  of 
his  moft  earneft  wiilies.  But  beftdes  that  the  interefts  of 
his  kingdom  feemed  to  require  an  alliance  with  France, 
his  haughty  fpirit  could  not  fubmit  to  a  friendftiip  im- 
pofed  on  him  by  conftraint ;  and  as  he  Tiad  ever  been 
accuftomed  to  receive  courtfhip,  deference,  and  felicita- 
tion from  the  greateft  potentates,  he  could  ill  brook  that 
dependance,  to  which  this  unhappy  affair  feemed  to  have 
reduced  him.  Amidft  the  anxieties  with  vi^hich  he  was 
agitated,  he  was  often  tempted  to  break  off  all  connexions 
with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  though  he  had  been  educated 
in  a  fuperftitious  reverence  to  the  papal  authority,  it  is 
likely,  that  his  perfonal  experience  of  the  duplicity  and 
felfilli  politics  of  Clement,  had  fcrved  much  to  open  his 
eyes  in  that  particular.  He  found  his  royal  prerogative 
firmly  eftablifhed  at  home  :  He  obfervcd,  that  his  people 
H  2  were 
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CHAP,  .^ere  in  general  much  dlfgufted  with  clerical  ufurpatioris', 
and  difpofed  to  reduce  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  order  :  He  knew,  that  they  had  cordially 
taken  part,  with  him  in  his  profecution  of  the  divorce, 
and  highly  "-efented  thrtt  unworthy  treatment,  which, 
after  fo  many  fervices  and  fuch  devoted  attachment,  he 
had  received  from  the  court  of  Rome.  Anne  Bokyn  alfo 
eould  not  fail  to  ufe  all  her  efforts,  and  employ  every  infi- 
jiuation,  in  order  to  make  him  proceed  to  extremities  with 
the  poi>ej  both  as  it  was  the  rcadieft  way  to  her  attaining 
royal  dignity,  and  as  h«r  edacation  in  the  court  of  the 
dutchefs  of  Alen^on,  a  princefs  inclined  to  the  reform- 
ers, had  already  difpofed  her  to  a  belief  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. But  notwithflanding  thefe  inducements,  Henry 
had  flrong  motives  ftill  to  defire  a  good  agreement  with 
the  fovercign  pontiff.  He  apprehended  the  danger  of 
fuch  great  innovations  :  He  dreaded  the  reproach  of  he- 
rcfy  :  He  abhorred  all  connexions  with  the  Lutherans, 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  pai>al  power  :  And  having 
once  exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  applaufc,-  as  he  imagined, 
in  defence  of  the  Romifli  communion,  he  was  afhamed 
to  rctrafl:  his  former  opinions,  and  betray  from  paflion 
fuch  a  palpable  inconfillcncy.  While  he  was  agitated 
by  thefe  contrary  motives,  an  expedient  was  propofed, 
which,  as  it  promifed  a  folution  of  all  difHculties,  was 
embraced  by  him  with  the  greatefl  joy  and  fatisfacftion. 
The  tiniver-  ^^-  Thomas  Cranmcr,  follow  of  Jefus-College  In 
fines  con-     Cambridge,  was  a  man  remarkable  in  that  univerfitv  for 

fulted  about      ...  ^ 

the  kings  his  learning,  and  flill  more,  for  the  candour  and  difin- 
tereftednefj  of  his  temper.  He  fell  one  evening  by  acci- 
dent into  company  with  Gardiner,  now  fecrctary  of  ftate, 
and  Fox,  the  king's  almoner  ;  and  as  the  bufinefs  of  the 
divorce  became  the  fubjedl:  of  converfation,  he  obferved^ 
that  the  rcadieft  way,  either  to  quiet  Henry's  confcience 
or   extort   the  pope's  confent,  would  be  'to  confult  all 

the 
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tshe  univerfitics  of  Europe  with  regard  to  this  controverted 
point:  If  they  agreed  to  approve  of  the  king's  marriage, 
with  Catherine,  his  remorfes  would  naturally  ceafe ;  if  '5*9» 
they  condemned  it,  the  pope  would  find  it  difficult  to 
refift  the  folicitations  of  fo  great  a  monarch,  fecondcd  by 
the  opinion  of  all  the  learned  men  in  Chr  ftendom  ". 
When  the  king  was  informed  pf  the  propofal,  he  was  de- 
lighted with  it  J  and  fwore,  with  more  alacrity  than  de- 
licacy, that  Cranmer  had  got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear  : 
He  fent  for  that  divine ;  entered  into  converfation  with 
bim  -y  conceived  a  higlj  opinion  of  his  virtue  and  undcr- 
ftanding ;  eno-afjed  him  to  write  in  defence  of  the  divorce  j 
and  immediately,  in  profecutlon  of  the  fcheme  propofed, 
employed  his  agents  to  colle»5l  the  judgments  of  all  the 
univerfities  in  Europe. 

Had  the  queftion  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine 
been  examined  by  the  principles  of  found  philofophy, 
exempt  from  fupe;fflition,  it  feemed  not  liable  to  much 
difficulty.  The  natural  rcafon,  why  marriage  in  certain 
degrees  is  prohibited  by  the  civil  laws,  and  condemned 
by  the  moral  fentiments,  of  all  nations,  is  derived  from 
men's  care  to  preferve  purity  of  manners  ;  while  they  re- 
flect, that,  if  a  commerce  of  love  were  authorized  between 
near  relations,  the  frequent  opportunities  of  intimat&  con- 
verfation, efpecially  during  early  youth,  would  introduce 
an  univerfal  difTolutenefs  and  corruption.  But  as  the 
cuftoms  of  countries  vary  confiderably,  and  open  an  in- 
tercourfe,  more  or  lefs  retrained,  between  different  fami- 
lies, or  between  the  feveral  members  of  the  fame  family, 
fo  we  find,  that  the  moral  precept,  varying  with  its  caufe, 
is  fufceptible,  without  any  inconvenience,  of  very  differ- 
ent latitude  in  the  feveral  ages  and  nations  of  the  world. 
The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  Greeks  permitted  no  commu- 
nication between  perfons  of  different  fcxes,  except  where 

P  Fox,  p.  i860,  ad  «dit.  Burnet,  vol.  i,  p.  79.  Speed,  p,  769.  Hey- 
lin,  p.  5. 
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^  xxTc^'  ^^^y  ^'^''^^  under  the  fame  roof;  and  even  the  apartments 
W."^/-"**,  of  a  ftep-niother,  and  her  daughters,  were  ahnoft  as 
>S29'  much  iluit  up  againft  vifits  from  the  hufband's  fons,  as 
againft  thofe  from  any  {rranger  or  more  diftant  relation  : 
Hence,  in  that  nation,  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry, 
not  only  his  niece,  but  his  half-fifter  by  the  father:  A 
liberty  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  other  nations, 
where  a  more  open  intcrcourfe  was  authorized  between 
the  fexes.  Reafoning  from  this  principle,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  among  great 
princes,  is  fo  obftru6tcd  by  ceremony  and  numerous  at- 
tendant?, that  no  ill  confcquence  would  refult,  among 
them,  from  marrying  a  brother's  widow ;  efpecially  if 
t-he  difpenfation  of  the  fuprcme  pricft  is  previoufly  re- 
quired, in  order  to  jullify  what  may  in  common  cafes  be 
condemned,  and  to  hinder  the  precedent  from  becoming 
too  common  and  familiar.  And  as  ftrong'  motives  of 
public  interefl  and  tranquillity  may  frequently  require 
fuch  alliances  between  the  fovereign  families,  there  is  the 
lefs  reafon  for  extending  towards  them  the  full  rigour  of 
that  rule,  which  has  place  among  individuals  ^. 
■  But  in  oppofition  to  thefe  reafons,  and  many  more 
which  might  be  collected,  Henry  had  cuflom  and  prece- 
dent on  his  fide,  the  principle  by  which  men  are  almoft 
wholly  governed  in  their  adliioiTs  and  opinions.  The 
marrying  of  a  brother's  widow  was  fo  unufual,  that  no 
other  infiance  of  it  could  be  found  in  any  hiftory  or  re- 
cord of  any  Chriitian  nation;,  and  though  the  popes  were 
accuftomed  to  difpenfe  with  more  elTential  precepts  of 
morality,  and  even  permitted  marriages  within  other  pro- 
hibited degrees,'  fuch  as  thofe  of  uncle  and  niece,  the 
imaginations  of  men  were  not  as  yet  reconciled  to  this 
particular  exercifc  of  his  authority.  Several  univerfities 
of  Europe,  therefore,  without  hefitation,  as  well  as  with- 
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•out  intereft  cr  reward  ',  gave  verdicl  in  the  king's  favour  ;C  ^'^^^  P. 
not  only  thofe  of  France,  Paris,  Orleans,  Eourgcs,  To- ^.^.'.J^^ 
loufc,  Angiers,  which  might  be  fupnofed  to  lie  under  the  153°° 
influence  of  their  prince,  ally  to  Henry  j  but  alfo  thofe 
of  Italy,  Venice,  Ferrara,  Padua;  even  Bo'cgna  itfclf, 
though  under  the  immediate  jurifdicdon  of  Clement. 
Oxford  alone  ^  and  Cambridge  '  made  fom.e  diiEculty  ;  be- 
caufe  thefe  univerfities,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  Lu- 
theran ifm,  and  dreading  a  defeftion  from  the  holy  fee, 
fcrupled  to  give  their  fancPcion  to  meafures,  whofe  confe- 
quences,  they  feared,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  ancient 
religion.  Their  opinion  however,  conform.able  to  that 
of  the  other  univerutlcs  of  Europe,  was  at  laft  obtained  5 
and  the  king,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  all  thei'e  au-- 
thorities,  engaged  his  nobility  to  v;rite  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
recommending  his  caufe  to  the  holy  father,  and  threaten- 
ing him  with  the  m.oft  dangerous  confequences  in  cafe  of 
a  denial  of  juflice".  The  convocations  too,  both  of 
■Canterbury  and  York,  pronounced  the  king's  marriage 
invalid,  irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  with 
which  no  hum.an  power  had  authority  to  difpenfe^.  But 
Clen-ient,  lying  ftill  under  the  influence  of  the  emperor, 
continued  to  fummon  the  king  to  appear,  either  by  him- 
felf  or  proxy,  before  his  tribunal  at  Rome ;  and  the  kint?, 
who  knew  that  he  could  expe6l  no  fair  trial  there,  refuffd 
to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  condition,  and  would  not  even  admit 
of  any  citation,  which  he  regarded  as  a  high  infult,  and 
a  violation  of  his  royal  prerogative.  The  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  created  earl  of  Wiltihire,  carried  to  the  pope  chc 
king's  reafons  for  not  appearing  by  proxy ;  and,  as  the 
irrft  inftance  of  diii'elpeit  from  England,  refufed  to  kirs 

r  Herbert,     Burnet.  ^  Wcod,  hift.  and  ant.  Ox.  Jib,  i.  p,  225. 
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CHAP,  his  holinefs's  foot,  which  he  very  gracioufly  held  out  to 
^„m^m,^  him  for  that  purpofe  ^. 
'530'  The  extremities,  to  which  Henry  v/as  pufhed,  both 
againft  the  pope  and  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  were  natu- 
rally difagreeable  to  cardinal  Wolfey  j  and  as  Henry  fore- 
faw  his  oppofition,  it  is  the  moft  probable  reafon  that  can 
be  afligned  for  his  renewing  the  profecution  againft  his 
ancient  favourite.  After  "Wolfey  had  remained  fome  time 
at  Afher,  he  was  allowed  to  remove  to  Richmond,  a  pa- 
lace which  he  had  received  as  a  prefent  from  Henry,  in 
return  for  Hampton-Court :  But  the  courtiers,  dreading 
flill  his  vicinity  to  the  king,  procured  an  order  for  him  to 
remove  to  his  fee  of  York.  The  cardinal  knew  it  was 
vain  to  refift  :  He  t©ok  up  his  refulence  at  Cawood  in 
Yorklhire,  where  he  rendered  himfclf  extremely  popular 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  his  afFability  and  hofpitality  y  ; 
but  he  was  not  allov'cd  to  remain  long  unmoleiled  in  this 
retreat.  The  carl  of  Nprthumberland  received  orders, 
without  regard  to  Wolfey's  ecclefiaftical  charafter,  to 
arreft  him  for  high  trcafon,  and  to  conduct  him  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  his  trial.  The  cardinal,  partly  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey,  partly  frpm  the  agitation  of  his 
anxious  mind,  >yas  feizcd  with  a  difordcr  which  turned 
into  a  dyfentcry  ;  and  he  was  able,  with  fome  difficulty, 
to  reach  Lcicefter-abbey.  When  the  abbot  and  the 
monks  advanced  to  receive  him  with  much  refpeft  and 
reverence,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  come  to  lay  his 
bones  among  them  ^  and  he  immediately  took  to  his  bed, 

No7. 23.  whence  he  never  rofe  more.  A  little  before  he  expired, 
headdrefled  himfclf  in  the  following  words  to  Sir  William 
Kingfton,  conftable  of  the  Tower,  who  had  him  in  cuf- 
tody.  "  I  pray  you,  have  me  heartily  recommended 
**  unto  his  royal  majefty,  and  befeech  him  on  my  behalf 
**  to  call  to  his  remembrance  all  matters  that  have  palled 

X  Burnet,  vol,  j.  p.  94,  T  Cavendifh,    Stowe,  p.  554. 
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*'  between  us  from  the  beginning,  efpecially  with  re-C  ha  p. 
*'  <rard  to  his  bufinefs  with  the  queen  ;  and  then  will   ,^^,..,^^ 
."  he  know  in  his  confcience  whether  I  have  offended     1530- 
"  him, 

"  He  is  a  prince  of  a  moft  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a 
"  princely  heart ;  and  rather  than  he  will  mifs  or  want 
*'  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one  half  of 
*'  his  kingdom. 

"  I  DO  affure  you,  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before 
"  him,  fometimes  three  hours  together,  to  perfuade  him 
^'  from  his  will  and  appetite  ;  but  could  not  prevail  : 
**^  Had  I  but  ferved  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  ferved  the 
*'  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey 
^'  hairs.  But  this  is  the  juft  reward  that  I  muft  receive 
^*  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  ftudy,  not  regarding  my 
'•'  ferviceto  God,  but  only  to  my  prince.  Therefore,  let 
*'  me  advife  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy-council,  as 
"  by  your  wifdom  you  are  fit,  take  care  what  you  put 
*'  into  the  king's  head  :  For  you  can  never  put  it  out 
"  again  ''." 

Thus  died  this  famous  cardinal,  whpfe  chara6ler  feems  Wolfey's 
to  have  contained  as  fmgular  a  variety  as  the  fortune,  to''"^^* 
which  he  was  expofed.  The  obftinacy  and  violence  of 
the  king's  temper  may  alleviate  much  of  the  blame,  which 
fome  of  his  favourite's  meafures  have  undergone  ;  and 
when  we  confider,  that  the  fubfequent  part  of  Henry's 
reign  was  much  more  criminal  than  that  which  had  been 
directed  by  Wplfey's  counfels,  we  fhall  be  inclined  to 
fufpeft  thofe  hiftorians  of  partiality,  whq  have  endea- 
voured to  load  the  m.emory  of  this  minifler  with  fuch  vi- 
olent reproaches.  If  in  foreign  politics,  he  fometimes 
employed  his  influence  over  the  king  for  his  private  pur- 
pofes,  rather  than  his  mafter's  fervice,  which,  he  boafted, 
he  had  folely  at  heart ;  v\  e  muft  remember j  that  he  had 
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c  H  A  p.  [f,  view  the  papal  throne ;  a  dignity,  which,  had  he  at- 
4.,«_^^_^  tained  it,  would  have  enabled  him  to  make  Henry  a  fuit- 
*i30'  able  return  for  all  his  favours.  The  cardinal  of  Amboife, 
whofe  memory  is  refpecled  in  France,  always  made  this 
apology  for  his  own  condu6t:,  which  was,  in  fomerefpedl, 
fimilar  to  Wolfey's ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that 
Henry  was  well  acquainted  with  the  views  by  which  his 
minifter  was  influenced,  and  took  a  pride  in  promoting 
them.  He  much  regretted  his  death,  when  informed  of 
it ;  and  always  fpoke  favourably  of  his  memory  :  A  proof, 
that  humour,  more  than  reafon,  or  any  difcovery  of  trea- 
chery, had  occafioned  the  laft  perfecutions  againfl  him. 

lev  A  NEW  feflion  of  parliament  was  held,  together  with 

A  pa^lia-^  '^  Convocation  ;  and  the  king  here  gave  ftrong  proofs  of 
meat.  j^jg  extenfive  authority,  as  well  as  of  his  intention  to  turn 
it  to  the  deprcffion  of  the  clergy.  As  an  ancient  ftatute, 
now  almofl:  obfolcte,  had  been  employed  to  ruin  Wolfey, 
and  render  his  cxercifc  of  the  legantine  power  criminal, 
not'vvithfranding  the  king'^s  permiflion  ;  the  fame  law  was 
nov/  turned  againft  the  ecclefiaftics.  It  was  pretended, 
that  every  one,  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  legantine  court, 
that  is,  the  whole  church,  had  violated  the  ftatute  of 
provifors  ;  and  the  attorney-general  accordingly  brought 
an  indictment  againft  them  *.  The  convocation  knew, 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  oppofe  reafon  or  equity  to  the 
king's  arbitrary  will,  or  plead  that  their  ruin  would  have 
been  the  certain  confequcnce  of  not  fubmitting  to  Wol- 
fey's commiffion,  which  was  procured  by  Henry's  con- 
fent,  and  fupported  by  his  authority.  They  chofe  there- 
fore to  throw  themfclvcs  on  the  mercy  of  their  fovereign  ; 
and  they  agreed  to  pay  1 18,840  pounds  for  their  pardon  ''. 
A  confeffion  was  likewife  extorted  from  them,  that  the 
king  was  the  ■prote^lor  and  the  fupr erne  head  of  the  church  and 

a  Antiq.  Brit.  Ecckf,  p.  325,     Burnet,  vol.  i,  p,  io6.  b  Ho!- 
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clergy  of  England;  though  fome  of  them  had  the  dexterity  C 
to  get  a  claufe  inferted,  which  invalidated  the  whole  fub- 
mifiion,  and  which  ran  in  thefe  terms,  in  fo  far  as  is  per-      ^Si^- 
mitted  by  the  law  of  Chriji. 

The  commons,  finding  that  a  pardon  was  granted  the 
clergy,  began  to  be  apprehenfive  for  themfelves,  left  ei- 
ther they  iliould  afterwards  be  brought  into  trouble  on 
account  of  their  fubmiiTion  to  the  legantine  court,  or  a 
fupply,  in  like  manner,  be  extorted  from  them,  in  return 
for  their  pardon.  They  therefore  petitioned  the  king,  to 
grant  a  remiflion  to  his  lay  fubjeits  ;  but  they  met  with 
a  repulfe.  He  told  them,  that,  if  he  ever  pleafed  to  for- 
give their  offence,  it  would  be  from  his  own  goodnefs, 
not  from  their  application,  left"  he  ihould  fecm  to  be  com- 
pelled to  it.  Some  time  after,  when  they  defpaired  of 
obtaining  this  conceffion,  he  was  pleafed  to  ifiue  a  pardon 
to  the  laity ;  and  the  commons  expreffed  great  gratitude 
for  that  a61:  of  clemency  ''. 

By  this  ftrift  execution  of  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  a      1532. 
great  part  of  the  profit,  and  ftill  miore  of  the  power,  of 
the  court  of  Rome  v/as  cut  off;  and  the  connexions  be- 
tween the  pope  and   the  Englifh  clergy  were,  in  fome 
meafure,  difiblved.     The  next  fcffion   found  both  king 
and  parliamient  in  the  fame  dlfpofitions.      An  a6l  was  15  jaijuary. 
paiTed  againft  levying  the  annates  or  firft  fruits  ''  ;  being  a 
year's  rent  of  all  the  biflioprics  that  fell  vacant :  A  tax 
which  was  impofed  by  the  court  of  Rome  for  granting  Prcgrefs  of 
bulls  to  the  nev/  prelates,  and  which  was  found  to  amount ^^•^1^'^  °^'"' 
to  confiderable  fums.     Since  the  fecond  of  Henry  VII. 
no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  pounds  had 
been  tranfmitted  to  Rome,   on  account  of  this  claim  3 

c  Hall's  chronicle.     Holling/hed,  p.  923.     Baker,  p.  2c8. 
d  Burnet,  vol,  i,  CcUeft,  N"  41,     Strype,  vol,  j.  p,  144. 
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^  "4  ^*  '^'^^''^'^'  ^^"  parliament,  therefore,  reduced  to  five  per  cent, 
^^.^^  on  all  the  epifcopal  benefices.  The  better  to  keep  the 
'53i'  pope  in  awe,  the  king  was  entrufted  with  a  power  of  re- 
gulating thefe  payments,  and  of  confirming  or  infringing 
?:his  act  at  his  pleafure  :  And  it  was  voted,  that  any  cen- 
fures,  which  fhould  be  paffed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  on 
account  of  that  law,  fhould  be  entirely  difregarded,  and 
that  mafs  fnould  be  faid,  and  the  facraments  adminiftered, 
as  if  no  fuch  cenfures  had  been  ifTued. 

This  feffion  the  commons  preferred  to  the  king  a  long 
complaint  againft  the  abufes  and  oppreffions  of  the  ecclcr 
fiafiical  courts  ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  ena6l  laws 
for  remedying  them,  when  a  difference  arofe,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  fcffion,  before  the  parliament  had  finifhcd 
all  their  bufinefs.  It  was  become  a  cuftom  for  men  to 
jnakc  fuch  fettlements,  or  truft  deeds,  of  their  lands  by 
will,  that  they  defrauded,  not  only  the  king,  but  all 
other  lords,  of  their  wards,  marriages,  and  reliefs  j  apd 
by  the  fame  artifice  the  king  was  deprived  of  his  primier 
feifin,  and  the  profits  of  the  livery,  which  were  no  incon- 
fiderablc  branches  of  his  revenue.  Henry  made  a  bill  be 
drawn  to  moderate,  not  remedy  altogether,  this  abufc  : 
He  was  contented,  that  every  man  fhould  have  the  liberty 
of  difpofing  in  this  manner  of  the  half  of  his  land;  ancj 
he  told  the  parliament  in  plain  terms,  *'  If  they  v/oulcj 
*'  not  take  a  reafonable  thing,  when  it  was  offered,  he 
^*  would  fcarch  out  the  extremity  of  the  law ;  and  then 
**  would  not  offer  them  fo  much  again."  The  lords 
came  willingly  into  his  terms ;  but  the  commons  rejected 
the  bill :  A  fingular  inftance,  where  Henry  might  fee, 
that  his  power  and  authority,  though  cxtenfive,  had  yet 
fomc  boundaries.  The  commons,  however,  found  rea- 
fon  to  repent  of  their  vi£lory.  The  king  made  good  his 
threats  :  He  called  together  the  judges  and  ableft  lawyers, 
who  argued  the  queftipn  in  chancery  ^  and  it  was  decided, 

thiC 
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that  a  man  could  not  by  law  bequeath  any  part  of  his  ^  ha  p. 

lands,  in  prejudice  of  his  heir  ^  < ,—..«* 

The  parliament  being;  again   afTembled  after  a  fbort      ''3^- 

^  to      to  10  April. 

prorogation,  the  king  caufed  the  two  oaths  to  be  read  t.o 
them,  that  which  the  bifhops  took  to  the  pope,  and  that 
to  the  king,  on  their  inftallation  j  artd  as  a  contradi6cion 
mi"-ht  be  fufpe6ted  between  them,  while  the  prelates 
feemed  to  fwear  allegiance  to  two  fovereigns  ''  ;  the  parli- 
ament fliewed  their  intention  of  abolifliing  the  oath  to  the 
pope,  when  their  proceedings  were  fuddenly  flopped  by 
the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  at  Weftminfter,  which 
occafioned  a  prorogation.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one 
Temfe  ventured  this  feflion  to  move,  that  the  houfefliculcl 
addrefs  the  king^  to  take  back  the  queen,  and  ftop  the 
profecution  of  his  divorce.  This  motion  made  the  king 
fend  for  Audley,  the  fpeaker ;  and  explain  to  him  the 
fcruples,  with  which  his  confcience  had  long  been  bur- 
thened  ;  fcruples,  he  faid,  v/hich  had  proceeded  from  no 
wanton  appetite,  which  had  arifen  after  the  fervours  of 
vouth  were  paft,  and  which  were  confirmed  by  the  con- 
curring fentiments  of  all  the  learned  focieties  in  Europe. 
Except  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  added,  it  was  ne- 
ver heard  of,  that  any  man  had  efpoufed  two  fiflers  ;  but 
he  himfclf  had  the  misfortune,  he  believed,  to  be  the 
iirfl  Chrifliain  man  that  had  ever  married  his  brother's 
widow  ^. 

After  the  prorogation.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  chan- 
cellor, forefeeing  that  all  the  meafures  of  the  king  and 
parliament  led  to  a  breach  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
to  an  alteration  of  religion,  with  which  his  principles 
v/ould  not  permit  him  to  concur,  defired  leave  to  refign 
the  great  feal ;  and  he  defcended  from  this  high  flation 
with  more  joy  and  alacrity  than  he  had  mounted  up  to 

«   Burnet,  vol.  i,  p.  ii6.     Hal!,     Parliamentary  hlftary. 

*  iJ'.irn?:.,  vol.  i,  p.  123,  124.  g  Heibcct.     Hall,  fol.  205. 
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C  II  A  P.  it.  The  aufterity  of  this  man's  virtue,  and  the  faniStity 
^^^..^^  of  his  manners,  had  nowife  encroached  on  the  gentlenefs 
J53»«  of  his  temper,  or  even  diminiftied  that  frolic  and  gaiety, 
to  w^hich  he  was  naturally  inclined.  He  fpoited  vv^ith  all 
the  varieties  of  fortune  into  which  he  was  thrown  ;  and 
neither  the  pride,  naturally  attending  a  high  ftation,  nor 
the  melancholy,  incident  to  poverty  and  retreat,  could 
ever  lay  hold  of  his  ferene  and  equal  fpirit.  While  his 
family  diicovered  fymptoms  of  forrow  on  laying  down  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuflomed,  he  drew  a  fubje£t  of  mirth  from  their  diflreffcs ; 
and  made  them  afhamed  of  lofing  even  a  moment's  chear- 
fulnefs,  on  account  of  fuch  trivial  misfortunes.  The 
king,  who  had  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  virtue, 
received  his  refignation  with  fome  difficulty  ;  and  he  de- 
livered the  great  feal  foon  after  to  Sir  Thomas  Audlcy. 

During  thefe  tranfa6i:ions  in  England,  and  thefe  in- 
vafions  of  the  papal  and  ecclefiaftical  authority,  the  court 
of  Rome  was  not  without  folicitude  ;  and  fhe  entertained 
juft  apprehenfions  of  lofmg  entirely  her  authority  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  kingdom,  which,  of  all  others,  had  long  been 
the  moft  devoted  to  the  holy  fee,  and  which  had  yielded  it 
the  mioft  ample  revenue.  While  the  imperial  cardinals 
puftied  Clement  to  proceed  to  extremities  againfl:  the  king, 
his  more  moderate  and  impartial  counfellors  reprefented 
to  him  the  indignity  of  his  proceedings  ;  that  a  great  mo- 
narch, who  had  fignalized  himfelf,  both  by  his  pen  and 
his  fword,  in  the  caufe  of  the  pope,  fhould  be  denied  a 
favour,  which  he  demanded  on  fuch  juft  grounds,  and 
which  had  fcarccly  ever  before  been  refufed  to  any  perfon 
of  his  rank  and  ftation.  Notwithftanding  thefe  remon- 
ftranccs,  the  queen's  appeal  was  received  at  Rome  ;  the 
king  was  cited  to  appear  j  and  feveral  confiftories  were 
held,  to  examine  the  validity  of  their  marriage.  Henry 
was  determined  no;  to  fend  any  proxy  to  plead  his  caufe 

before 
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before  this  court :  He  only  difpatched  Sir  Edv/ard  KarneC  hap. 
and  Dr,  Bonner,  in  quality  of  excufators,  fo  they  were i_  ,_^_ '  ^ 
called,  to  carry  his  apology,  for  not  paying  that  defe-  '53-« 
rence  to  the  papal  authority.  The  prerogatives  of  his 
crown,  he  faid,  muft  be  facrificed,  if  he  allowed  appeals, 
from  his  own  kingdom  j  and  as  the  quellion  regarded 
confcience,  not  power  or  intereft,  no  proxy  could  fup- 
ply  his  place,  or  convey  that  fatisfadtion,  which  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  mind  alone  could  confer.  In  order  to 
fupport  himfelf  in  this  meafure,  and  add  greater  fecurity 
to  his  intended  defeftion  from  Rome,  he  procured  an  in- 
terview with  Francis  at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  where  he  nth  O^^ 
renewed  his  perfonal  friendfhip,  as  well  as  public  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  and  concerted  all  meafures  for  their 
mutual  defence.  He  even  employed  arguments,  by  which^ 
he  believed,  he  had  perfuaded  Francis  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample in  withdrawing  his  obedience  from  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  and  adminiftering  ecclefiaftical  affairs  without 
having  farther  recourfe  to  that  fee.  And  being  now  fully 
determined  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  refolute  to  ftand 
all  confequences,  he  privately  celebrated  his  marriage  with  14th  No», 
Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  had  previoufiy  created  march io- 
nefs  of  Pembroke.  Rouiand  Lee,  foon  after  raifed  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Coventry,  officiated  at  .the  marriage. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new  queen,  her  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  brother,  together  with  Dr.  Cranm.er, 
were  prefent  at  the  ceremony  ^.  Anne  became  pregnant 
foon  after  her  marriage ;  and  this  event,  both  gave  great 
joy  to  the  king,  and  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  queen's  former  modefly  and  virtue. 

The  parliament  was  again  aflemblcd  ;  and  Henry,   In     i,,- 
conjundiion  v/ith   the  great  council  of  the  nation,  pro-**^  ^^^* 

•'  .      _  °  '    t^         A  parfia- 

ceedcd  flill  in   thofe  gradual  and  fccure  fi;eps,  by  which  TOsnc. 

^  Herbert,  p.  34c,  341. 
2  they 
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CHAP,  thev  loofened  their  connexions  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  and 

XXX.  . 

\_  — ^-'_'  repreffed  the  ufurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     An  act 

'533*  vv'as  made  againft  all  appeals  to  Rome  in  caufes  of  matri- 
mony, divorces,  wills,  and  other  fuits  cognizable  in  cc- 
clefiaftical  courts  j  appeals  efleemed  diftionourable  to  the 
kingdom,  by  fubjecSting  it  to  a  foreign  jurifdidion  ;  and 
found  to  be  very  vexatious,  by  the  expcnce  and  the  de- 
lay of  juftice,  which  necefiarily  attended  them'.  The 
mere  to  fhow  his  difregard  to  the  pope,  Henry,  finding 

j2th  April,  the  new  queen's  pregnancy  to  advance,  publicly  ov/ned 
his  marriage  ;  and  in  order  to  remove  .ill  doubts  with  re- 
gard to  its  lawfulnefs,  he  prepared  meafures  for  declaring, 
by  a  formal  fentence,  the  invalidity  of  his  former  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  :  A  fentence  which  ought  naturally 
to  have  preceded  his  efpoufing  of  Anne  ''. 

The  king,  even  amidfl  his  fcruples  and  remorfes  on 
account  of  his  firft  marriage,  had  always  treated  Catherine 
with  refpe£t  and  diftinftion  ;  and  he  now  endeavoured, 
by  every  foft  and  perfuafive  art,  to  engage  her  to  depart 
from  her  appeal  to  Rome,  and  her  oppofition  to  his  di- 
vorce. Finding  her  obftinate  in  maintaining  the  juflice 
of  her  caufe,  he  had  totally  forborne  all  vifits  and  inter- 
courfe  with  her ;  and  had  defired  her  to  make  choice  of 
any  one  of  his  palaces,  in  which  flie  flvjuid  pleafe  to  re- 
fide.  She  had  fixed  her  abode  for  fome  time  at  Amphill 
near  Dunftabie;  and  it  was  in  this  latter  town  that  Cran- 
mer,  now  created  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  death 

30th May.  ^^  Warham ',  was  appointed  to  open  his  court  for  ex- 
amining the  validity  of  her  marriage.  The  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place  was  chcfen,  in  order  to  deprive 
her  of  all  plea  of  ignorance ;  and  as  (he  made  no  anfwer 
to  the  citation,  either  by  herfclf  or  proxy,  fhc  was  de- 
clared contu?nacious ;  and  the  primate  proceeded  to  the  ex- 

i  24  Hen,  Vlir.  c.  12.  k  C.jllier,  vol.  ii    p   31.  and  Records,  No  g. 

m  See  note  [E  j  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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^mination  of  the  caufe.  The  evidences  of  Arthur's  con- 
flimmation  of  bis  marriage  were  anew  produced  ;  the 
Opinions  of  the  univerfities  were  read,  together  with  the  iS3l* 
judgment  pronounced  two  years  before  by  the  convoca- 
tions both  of  Canterbury  and  York  ;  and  after  thefe  pre- 
liminary fteps,  Cranmer  proceeded  to  a  fentence,  and  an- 
nulled the  king's  marriage  v/ith  Catherine,  as  unlawful 
and  invalid.  By  a  fubfequent  fentence,  he  ratified  the 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  foon  after  was  publicly 
crowned  Qiieen,  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  fuited  to 
that  ceremony "'.  To  complete  the  king's  fatisiiiftion  on 
the  conclufion  of  this  intricate  and  vexatious  affair,  flie 
was  fafely  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  received  the  name  yth  Sept, 
of  Elizabeth,  and  who  afterwards  fwayed  the  fcepter  with 
Tuch  renown  and  felicity.  Henry  was  fo  much  delighted 
with  the  birth  of  this  child,  that  foon  after  he  conferred 
on  her  the  title  of  princefs  of  Wales  "  j  a  ftep  fomewhat 
irregular,  as  flie  could  only  be  prefumptive,  not  apparent 
heir  of  the  crown.  But  he  had,  during  his  former  mar- 
riage, thought  proper  to  honour  his  daughter  Mary  with 
that  title  j  and  he  v/as  determined  to  beflow,  on  the  off- 
fpring  of  his  prefent  marriage,  thefamemark  of  diftindlion," 
as  well  as  to  exclude  the  elder  princefs  from  all  hopes  of  the 
faccefliori.  His  regard  for  the  new  queen  fcemcd  rather 
to  encreafe  than  diiiiinifh  by  his  marriage ;  and  all  men 
cxpeiSled  to'  fee  the  entire  afcendant  of  one  who  had 
mounted  a  tlirone,  from  which  her  birth  had  fet  her  at  fo 
great  a  diftance,  and  v/ho,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  feveri'y 
and  indulgence,-  had  long  managed  fo  intrailable  a  fpirit 
as  that  of  Henry.  In  order  to  efface,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  all  marks  of  his  firft  marriage,  Lord  Mountjoy  was 
fent  to  the  unfortunate  and  divorced  queen,  to  inform  her, 
chat  Ihe  was  thenceforth  to  be  treated  only  as  princefs- 
dowager  of  Wales  3  and  all  means  were  employed  to  makr 

ra  Htylin,  p.  6.  a  Burnet,  vol.  i,  p.  ijAi 
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her  acquiefce  in  that  determination.  But  fhe  continued 
obltinate  in  maintaining  the  validity  of  her  marriage  ;  ancf 
'i33'  ilie  Vv'ould  admit  no  perfon  to  her  prefcnce,  who  did  not 
approach  her  with  the  aciuftomed  ceremonial.  Kenry^ 
forgetting  his  wonted  generofity  towards  her,  employed 
menaces  againft  fuch  of  her  fervants  as  complied  with  her 
commands  in  this  particular ;  but  was  never  able  to  make 
her  relinquifh  her  title  and  prcten&ns ", 

When  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Rome  of  thefe 
^ranfadlions,  fo  injurious  to  the  authority  and  reputation 
of  the  holy  fee,  the  conclave  was  in  a  rage,  and  all  the 
cardinals  of  the  imperial  faclion  urged  th-e  pope  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  definitive  fentence,  aixl  to  dart  his  fpiritua^ 
■fehunders  againiT:  Henrv.  But  Clement  proceeded  no  far- 
ther than  to  declare  the  nullity  of  Cranmcr's  fentence,  as 
v/ell  as  that  of  Kenry's  fecond  marriage  ;  threatening  him 
with  excommunication,  if^  before  the  firft  of  November 
enfuing,  he  did  not  replace  every  thing  in'  the  condition 
in  which  it  formerly  flood  p.  An  event  had  happened, 
from  which  the  pontiff  expected  a  more  amicable  conclu- 
iion  of  the  difference,  an<l  Vv^hich  hindered  him  from  car- 
rving  matters  to  extremity  a^ainft  the  king. 

The  pope  had  claims  upon  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara  for 
the  fovereignty  of  Regglo  and  Modena  '^  ;  and  having 
fubmitted  his  pretenfions  to  the  arbitration  of  the  cmpe- 
peror,  he  was  furprized  to  find  a  fentence  pronounced 
againft  him.  Enraged  at  this  difappointment,  he  heaik-- 
ened  to  propofals  of  amity  from  Francis  ;  and  v/hen  that 
monarch  made  overtures  of  marryir^g  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, his  fi^cond  fon,  to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  niece 
of  the  pope-,  Clement  gladly  embraced  an  alliance,  by 
■which  his  family  was  fo  much  honoured.  An  interview 
was  even  appointed  between  the  pope  and  French  king  at 

o  Hsrherr,  p.  326.     Burner,  vol.  i.  p,  132.  P  Le  Grand^ 

vvl.  lii.  p,  565.  1  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  133'     Gulcciardini. 
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Marfeilles ;  and  Francis,  as  a  common  friend,  there  em- 
ployed his  good  offices  in  mediating  an  accommodation  i 
between  his  new  ally  and  the  king  of  England.  ^533« 

Had  this  connexion  of  France  with  the  fee  of  Rome 
taken  place  a  few  years  fooner,  there  had  been  little  diffi- 
culty in  adjufting  the  quarrel  with  Henry.  The  king's 
requefl  was  an  ordinary  one  ;  and  the  fame  plenary  power 
of  the  pope,  which  had  granted  a  difpenfation  for  his 
efpoufing  Catherine,  could  eafily  have  annulled  the  mar- 
riage. But,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  quarrel,  the  ftate  of 
affairs  was  much  changed  on  both  fides.  Henry  had 
fhaken  off  much  of  that  reverence,  which  he  had  early- 
imbibed  for  the  apoftolic  fee ;  and  finding,  that  his 
fubjeds  of  all  ranks  had  taken  part  with  him,  and 
willingly  comiplied  with  his  meafures  for  breaking  off 
foreign  dependancci  he  had  begurl  to  relifh  his  fpiritual 
authority,  and  would  fcarcely,  it  was  apprehended,  be 
induced  to  renew  his  fubmiffions  to  the  Roman  pontiff; 
The  pope,  on  the  ether  hand,  now  ran  a  manifeft  rifque 
of  infringing  his  authority  by  a  compliance  with  the  king  ;- 
and  as  a  fentence  of  divorce  could  no  longer  be  refled  on 
nullities  in  Julius's  bull,  but  would  be  conftrued  as  ari 
acknowledgment  of  papal  ufurpations,  it  was  forefeen,- 
that  the  Lutherans  would  thence  take  occafion  of  triumph,- 
and  would  perfevere  more  obftinately  in  their  prefent 
principles.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  obftacles,  Francis 
did  not  defpair  of  mediating  an  agreement.  He  obferved 
that  the  king  had  ftill  fome  remains  of  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  catholic  church,  and  was  apprehenfive  of  thecon- 
fequences,  which  might  enfue  from  too  violent  innova- 
tions. He  plainly  faw  the  intereft,  that  Clement  had  in 
preferving  the  obedience  of  England,  v/hich  v/as  one  of 
the  richeft  jewels  in  the  papal  crov/n.  And  fie  hcpedj- 
that  thefe  motives  on  both  fides  would  facilitate  a  mu- 
tual agreement,  and  v/ould  forward  the  effedis  of  his 
good  offices, 

I  ?,  Francis 
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Francis  firft  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  promife,  that',- 
if  the  king  would  fend  a  proxy  to  Rome,  and  thereby 
^534-  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the  holy  fee,  he  would  appoint  com-^ 
miffioners  to  meet  at  Cambray,,  and  form  the  procefs ;  and 
he  would  immediately  afterwards  pronounce  the  fentencc 
cf  divorce,,,  required  of  h*im.  Bellay,  bifhop  of  Paris, 
was  next  difpatched  to  London,  and  obtained  a  promife 
from  the  king,  that  he  would  fubmit  Lis  caufe  to  the 
Roman  confiflory,  provided  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial' 
*^'"V      i  faction  were  excluded  from  it.     The  prelate  carried  this 

brcarh  with  '■ 

Roice.  v4rbal  promife  to  Rome  ;  and  the  pope  agreed,  trhat,  if 
the  king  would  fign  a  written  agrecmen.t  to  the  fame  pur-- 
pofe,  his  demands  ihould  be  fully  complied  with.  A  day 
^vas  appointed  for  the  return  of  t-he  mcflcngers  ;  and  all 
Europe  regarded  this  affair,  which  had  threatened  a 
viplent  rupture  between  England  and  the  Romifh 
church,  as  drawing  towards  an  amicable  conclufion  ^ 
But  the  greateft  aff:;irs  often  depend  on  the  moft  frivo- 
lous incidents.  The  courier,  who  carried  the  king's 
written  promife,  was  detained  beyond  the  day  appointed : 
News  was  brought  to  Rome  that  a  libel  had  been  pub- 
liihed  in  England  asainft  the  court  of  Rome,  and  a  farce 
acied  before  the  king  in  derifionof  the  pope  and  cardinals «. 

7.-A  March.  The  popc  and  cardinals  entered  into  the  confiftory  en- 
flamed  with  anger ;.  and  by  a  precijMtate  fentence,  the 
marriage  of  Henry- and  Catherfne  was- pFoncanced  valid, 
arxl  Henry  declared  to  be  excommunicatedj  if  he  refufed 
to  adhere  to  it.  Two  days  after,  the  courier  arrived  ; 
aiKl  Clement,  who  had  been  hurried  from  his  ufual  pru- 
dence, found,  that,  though  he  heartily  repented  of  this 
hafry  meafure,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  retradt  it,.- 
or  replace  affairs  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  the  pope,  had  he  condu(5led* 
himfelf  with  ever  fo  great  moderation  and  temper,  eould* 

s-  Eather  Paul,  lib,  j.,.  *  father  FauI,  lib.  z. 
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lK>pe,  durmg  the  life-time  of  Henry,  to  have  regained  C  HA  p. 

much  authority  or  Influence  In  England.    That  monarch  ^>^,->,^ 

was    of  a  temper  both   impetuous  and   obftinate ;    and      '514' 

having  praceeded  fo  far  in  throwing  off  the  papal  yoke, 

he  never  could  again  have  becii  brought  tamely  to  bend 

his  neck  to  it.     Even  at  the  time,   when  he  was  nego- 

ciating  a  recojicilialion  with  Rome,  he  either  entertained 

fo  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or  was  fo  indifferent  about  the 

event,  that  he  had  allembled  a  Parliament,  and  cojitinued       .     * 

...        ment. 
to  enacSl  laws  totally  deffruclive  of  the  papal  autiiority. 

The  people  had  been  prepared  by  degrees  for  this  great 
innovation.  Each  preceding  feffion  had  retrenched  fome- 
what  from  the  power  and  profit  of  the  pontiff.  Care  had 
been  taken,  during  fome  years,  to  teach  the  nation,  that 
a  general  council  v/as  much  fuperior  to  a  pope.  But  now 
a  bifiiop  preached  every  Sunday  at  Paul's  crofs,  in  order 
to  Inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  the  pope  was  entitled  to  no 
authority  at  ail  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocefe  ^, 
The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  lliov/ed  that  they  had 
entirely  adopted  this  opinion  j  and  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  king,  after  having  procured  a  favourable 
lentence  from  Rome,  which  would  have  removed  all 
floubts  with  regard  to  his  fecond  marriage  and  the  fuccef- 
Hon,  might  indeed  have  lived  on  terms  of  civility  with 
the  Roman  pontiff,  but  never  would  have  furrendered  to 
himanyconfiderable  fhareof  his  affumcd  prerogative.  The. 
importance  of  the  laws,  paffed  this  fefuon,  even  before  in^- 
tclligence  arrived  of  the  violent  rcfolutions  taken  at  Rome, 
ii   fufficient  to  jufrify  this  opinion. 

All  payments  made  to  the  apoftolic  chamber^  all  pro- 
vlfions,  bulls,  difpenfations,  v/ere  aboliflied  ;  Monafterles 
were.fubiecled  to  the  vifitation  and  government  of  the 
king  alone  :  The  law  for  punifning  heretics  was  mode- 
rated J  the  ordinary  was  prohibited  from  imprifoning  or 

t  Burner,  voU  i.  p.  14^. 
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^  XXX  ^   *-^y'"o  ^"y  pci'^oi'i  upon  fufpicion  alone,  without  prefefii- 
l^j^-y^  ment  by  two  lawful  witneffes;  and   it  was  declared  that 
^3?4-      to  fpeak  agalnft  the  pope's  authority  was  no  herefy  :  Bi- 
fhops  were  to  be  appointed,  by  a  £c»ge  d'cUre  from  the 
crown,  or  in  cafe  of  the  dean  and  chapter's  refufal,  by 
letters  patent ;  and  no  recourfe  was  to  be  ha^  to  Rome 
'  for  pallsj  bulls,  or  provifions  :  Campcggio  and  Ghinucci, 

two  Italians,  were  deprived  of  the  bifhoprics  of  Saiilbury 
and  Worcefter,  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  "  :  The 
law,  which  had  been  formerly  made  againft  paying  an-r 
nates  or  firft  fruits,  but  which  had  been  left  in  the  king's 
power  to  fufpend  or  enforce,  was  finally  eftablifhcd  :  And 
a  fubmiilion,  v/hich  was  exadled  two  years  before  from 
the  clergy,  and  which  had  been  obtained  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, received  this  feilion  the  fan6lion  of  parliament  '  « 
In  this  fubmifiion,  the  clergy  acknowledge,  that  convo- 
cations ought  to  be  aflembled  by  the  king's  authority 
only;  they  promife  to  ena6l  no  ntw  canons  without  his 
Confent  j  and  they  agree,  that  he  fhould  appoint  thirty- 
two  commifuoners,  in  order  to  examine  the  old  canons, 
and  abrogate  fuch  as  fhould  be  found  prejudicial  to  his 
royal  prerogative  ".  An  appeal  was  alfo  allowed  from  the 
bifhop's  court  to  the  king  in  Chancery. 

But  the  moft  important  law,  paflcd  this  fcflion,  was 
that  which  regulated  the  fuccefllon  to  the  crown  :  The 
marriage  of  the  king  with  Catherine  was  declared  unlaw- 
ful, void,  and  of  no  eiredl :  The  primate's  fentence,  an- 
nulling it,  was  ratified  :  And  the  marriage  with  queen 
Anne  was  ^ftabliflied  and  confirmed.  The  crown  was. 
appointed  to  defcend  to  the  iffue  of  this  marriage,  and  fail- 
latlkMarch  .ing  them  to  the  king's  heirs  for  ever.  An  oath  likewife 
was  enjoined  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  this  order  of  fuc-~ 
^eflion,  under  the  penalty  of  imprifonment  daring  the 

«  Le  Neve's  Fafti  Eeclef.  AngI,  w  25  H.  S.  c.  19. 

J^  Collier,  vol,  ij.  p.  6gj  70* 
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kme's   pleafure,    and    forfeiture  of   o-oods  and   chattels.  ^^^^"^  ''• 

^  ,  ^  .  XXX. 

And  all  flander  againft  the  king,  queen,  or  tiieir  ifflie,  was  .•-,/-..^ 

fubjei^cd  to  the  penalty  of  niifprifion  of  treafon.  After  ^^34- 
thefe  compliances,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  ;  and 
thofe  a6ts,  fo  contemptuous  towards  the  pope,  and  fo  de- 
ftruilive  of  his  authority,  were  pafied  at  the  very  time  that 
Clement  pronounced  his  hally  fe«tence  agaitift  the  king. 
Henry's  refentment  againft  queen  Catherine,  on  account 
■of  her  obiiinacy,  was  the  reafon  why  he  excluded  her 
daughter  from  all  hopes  of  fucceeding  to  tlie  crown;  con- 
trary to  his  firft  intention,  when  he  began  the  procefs  of 
<livorce,   and  of  difpenfatien  for  a  fecond  mjirriage. 

The  king  found  his  ecclcllaftical  fubjects  as  compliant 
as  the  laity.  The  convocatioii  ordered,  that  the  z£t  againft 
appeals  to  Rome,  together  vnth  the  king's  appeal  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council,  flioul<l  be  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom :  And  they  voted 
that  the  bifhop  of  Rome  had,  by  the  law  of  God,  no 
more  jurifditflion  in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bi- 
fhop ;  and  that  the  authority,  v/hich  he  and  his  prede- 
cclTors  had  there  exercifed,  was  only  by  ufurpation  and 
by  the  fufFerance  of  Englifh  princes.  Four  perfons  alone 
oppofed  this  vote  in  the  lower  houfe,  and  one  doubted. 
It  paffed  unanimoufly  in  the  upper.  The  bifhops  went 
fo  far  in  their  complaifance,  that  they  took  cut  new  com- 
mifHons  from  the  crov/n,  in  which  all  their  fpiritual  and 
epifcopal  authority  was  exprcfsly  af?.rmtd  to  be  derived 
ultimately  from  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  to  be  entirely 
dependant  on  his  good  pleafure  ^. 

The  oath  regarding  the  fuccefnon  was  generally  taken 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Fiflier,  bifliop  of  Rochefter, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  the  only  perfons  of  note, 
that  entertained  fcruples  with  regard  to  its  legality.  FIfher 
W^  obnoxious  on  account  of  fome  pradlices,  into  which 
y  Colliev'i  Ecclef.  hi  ft.  vol.  ii, 
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his  credulity,  rather  than  any  bad  intentions,  feems  tof 
have  betrayed  him.  But  More  was  the  perfon  of  greateft 
^^}^'  reputation  in  the  kingdom  for  virtue  and  integrity;  and 
as  it  was  believed,  that  his  authority  would  have  influence 
on  the  fentiments  of  others,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
convince  him  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  oath.  He  declared^ 
that  he  had  no  fcruple  with  regard  to  the  fuccefTion,  and 
thought  that  the  parliament  had  full  power  to  fettle  it : 
He  offered  to  draw  an  oath  himfelf,  which  would  enfure 
his  allegiance  to  the  heir  appointed  ;  but  he  refufed  the 
oath  prcfcribcd  by  lav/  ;  becaufe  the  preamble  of  that  oa.h 
alTerted  the  legality  of  the  king's  marriage  v/ith  Ar.nc^ 
and  thereby  implied,  that  his  former  m.arriage  v.'ith  Ca- 
therine was  unlawful  and  invalid.  Cranmec,  the  primate, 
and  Cromwel,  now  fecretary  of  ftatc,  who  highly  loved 
and  efteemed  More,  entreated  him  to  lay  afide  his  fcru- 
ples ;  and  their  friendly  importunity  feemcd  to  weigh, 
more  with  him,  than  all  the  penalties  attending  his  refu- 
fal  '•.  He  pcrfifted  however,  in  a  mild,  though  firm  man- 
ner, to  maintain  his  rcfolution  ;  and  the  king,  irritated 
^gainft  him  as  well  as  Fifher,  ordered  both  of  them  to  be 
indidtcd  upon  the  ftatutc,  and  committed  prifoiaers  to  the 
Tower. 
aflWovfrn.  The  parliament,  being  again  alTembled,  conferred  on 
the  king  the  title  of  the  only  fupreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  as  they  had  already  inverted  him 
with  all  the  real  power  belonging  to  it.  In  this  memo- 
rable adl,  the  parliament  granted  him  power,  or  rather 
acknowledged  his  inherent  power,  "  to  vifit,  and  reprefs, 
**  redrcfs,  reform,  order,  correal,  reftrain,  or  amend  all 
*'  errors,  herefies,  ahufes,  offences,  contempts,  and  enor- 
5*  mities,  which  fell  under  any  fpiritual  authority  or  ju- 
f*  rifdidion  ^"  They  alfo  declared  it  treafon  to  attempt, 
^agine,  or  fpeak  evil  againfl  the  king,   queen,  or  his 


*  Burnet,  vol.  i,  p.  156.  a  jg  h,  3.  c.  i. 
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fcejrs,  or  to  endeavour  depriving  them  of  their  dignities  C  h  a  p 
or  titles.     Tliey  gave  him  a  right  to  all  the  annates  and  ^^^^^^    '^ 
tythes  of  be/.efices,  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  the      ^SJf* 
court  of  Rome.     They  granted  him  a  fublidy  and  a  fifr 
teenth.     They  attainted  More  and  Fiflier  for  mifprifion 
of  treafon.     And  they  complct-.i  the  union  of  England 
and  Wales,  by  giving  to  that  principality  all  the  benefit 
of  the  Engiifh  la-.vs. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  popes,  like  all  exorbitant 
power,  was  ruined  by  the  excefs  of  its  acquifitions,  and 
by  flretching  its  pretenfions  beyond  what  it  was  poffiblc 
for  any  hunrjn  principles  or  prepofTeffions  to  fuftain.  In- 
dulgences h:^d  in  former  ages  tended  extremely  to  enrich 
the  holy  fee  ;  but  being  openly  abufed,  they  ferved  to  exr 
cite  the  firft,  commotions  and  oppofition  in  Germany, 
The  prerogative  of  granting  difpenfations  had  alfo  con- 
tributed much  to  attach  all  the  fovereign  princes  and 
great  families  in  Europe  to  the  papal  authority ;  but 
meeting  with  an  unlucky  concurrence  of  circumftances, 
y/as  now  the  caufe,  why  England  feparated  herfelf  from 
tlie  Romifli  communion.  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
king's  fupremacy  introduced  there  a  greater  fimplicity  ia 
the  government,  by  uniting  the  fpiritual  with  the  civil' 
power,  and  preventing  difputes  about  limits,  which  nevxr 
could  be  exadlly  determined  between  the  contending 
jurifdidfions.  A  way  was  alfo  prepared  for  checking  the 
exorbitancies  of  fuperftition,  and  breaking  thofe  fhackles^ 
by  which  all  human  reafon,  policy,  and  induftry  bad  fo 
long  been  encumbered.  The  prince,  it  may  be  fuppofed^ 
being  head  of  the  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  temporal  ju- 
rifdiiSlion  of  the  kingdom,  though  he  might  fometimes 
employ  the  former  as  an  engine  of  government,  had  no 
intereft,  like  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  nourifhing  its  excef- 
five  growth  ;  and,  except  when  blinded  by  his  own  ig- 
norance or  bigotry,  would  be  fure  to  retain  it  within  to- 
lerably 
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lerable  limits,  and  prevent  its  abufes.  And  on  the  v.'hole, 
there  followed  from  this  revolution  many  beneficial  con- 
'^^*'  fequences  ;  though  perhaps  neither  forefeen  nor  intended 
by  the  perfons  v^rho  had  the  chief  hand  in  condu6lino- 
it. 

While  Henry  proceeded  with  fo  much  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  changing  the  ancient  religion,  and  while  his 
authority  feemed  entirely  fecure  in  England,  he  was  held 
in  fome  inquietude  by  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Ireland  and 
in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  was  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  fon,  who  bore  the 
title  of  lieutenant ;  and  as  Kildare  was  accufcd  of  fome 
violences  againft  the  family  of  Oflbry,  his  hereditary  ene- 
mies, he  was  fummoned  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct.  He 
left  his  authority  in  the  hands  of  his  fon,  who,  hearing 
that  his  father  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  v/as  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life,  immediately  took  up  arms,  and  joining 
himfelf  to  Oneale,  Ocarrol,  and  other  Irifli  nobility, 
committed  many  ravages,  murdered  Allen,  archbifhop  of 
Dublin,  and  laid  fiege  to  that  city.  Kildare  mean-while 
died  in  prifon,  and  his  fon,  pcrfevering  in  his  revolt, 
made  applications  to  the  emperor,  who  promifed  him  af- 
fiftance.  The  king  was  obliged  to  fend  over  fome  forces 
to  Ireland,  which  fo  haraffed  the  rebels,  that  this  young 
nobleman,  finding  the  emperor  backward  in  fulfilling  his 
promifes,  v/as  reduced  to  the  neceility  of  furrendering 
himfelf  prifoner  to  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  the  new  deputy, 
brother  to  the  marquis  of  Dorfet.  He  v/as  carried  over  to 
England,  together  with  his  five  uncles  ;  and  after  trial 
and  convittion,  they  were  all  brought  to  public  juftice  ; 
though  two  of  the  uncles,  in  order  to  fave  the  family,  had 
pretended  to  join  the  king's  party. 

The  earl  of  Angus  had  acquired  the  entire  afcendant 
21]  Scotland  3  and  having  got  pofTeiTion  of  the  king's  per^ 

foi). 
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foiv,  then  in  early  youth,  he  v/as  able,  by  means  of  that     ^xx.  ' 
advantage,  and  by  employing  the  power  of  his  own  fa- ' 
mily,  to  retain  the  reins  of  government.     The  queen - 
dowajrer,  however,  his  confort,  bred  him  great  diflurbancc. 
For  having   feparated  herfelf  from  him,   on  account  of 
fome  jealoufics   and  difgufts,   and  having  procured  a  di- 
vorce, fhe  had  married  another  m.an  of  quality,  of  the 
name  of  Stuart ;  and  fhe  joined  all  the  difcontented  no- 
bility, v/ho  oppofed  Angus's  authority,     James  himfelf 
was  diilatisfied  with  the  flavery,  to  which  he  was  reduced; 
and  by  fecret  correfpondence,  he  excited  firft  Walter  Scot, 
then  the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  attempt,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
freeing  him  from  the  hands  of  Angus.     Both  enterprizcs 
failed  of  fuccefs  ;  but  James,  impatient  of  reftraint,  found 
means  at  laft  of  efcaping  to  Stirling,  v/here  his  mother 
then  refided  j  and  having  fummoned  all  the  nobility  to 
attend   him,    he  overturned   the  authority  of  the  Dou- 
glafles,   and  obliged  ^A.n,gus  and  his    brother  to  fly  into 
England,  where  they  were  proteded  by  Henry.     The 
king  of  Scotland,  being  nov/  arrived  at  years  of  majority, 
took  the  government  into  his  ov/n  hands  ;  and  employed 
himfelf  with  great  fpirit  and  valour,  in  repreifing  thofe 
feuds,  ravages,  and  diforders,  which,  though  they  dif- 
furbed  the  courfe  of  public  juftice,  ferved  to  fupport  the 
martial  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  and  contributed,  by  that  means, 
to  maintain  national  independancy.     He  was  defirous  of 
renewing  the  ancient  league  with  the  French  nation  ^  but 
finding  Francis  in  clofe  union  with  England,  and  on  that 
account  fomewhat  cold  in  hearkening  to  his  propofals,  he 
received  the  more  favourably  the  advances  of  the  em.peror^ 
who  hoped,  by  means  of  fuch  an  ally,  to  breed  diilurb- 
ance  to  Eng-land.    He  offered  the  Scottifh  kino-  the  choice 
of  three  princeffes,  his  own  near  relaticms,  and  all  of  the 
name  of  Mary  ;  his  fifter  the  dowager  of  Hungary,  his 
niece  a  daughter  of  Portugal,  or  his  coufin  the  daughter 
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e  IT  A  P-ofHeniy,  whom  he  pretended  to  difpofc  of  unknown  t# 
^^_^J.  J  her  father.  James  was  more  inclined  to  the  latter  propo- 
^  *S34'  fal,  hacT  it  not,  upon  refleclion,  been  fojnd  impracl  cable; 
2nd  his  natural  propenfitv  to  France  at  lafl:  prevailed  over 
all  other  conflderations.  71ic  alliance  v/ith  Francis  nc-^ 
ceflarily  engaged  James  to  maintain  peace  v/ith  Ertgland, 
But  though  invited  by  his  uncle,  Henry,  to  confer  with 
h.\m.  at  Newcaftle,.  and  concert  common  meafurcs  for  rc- 
preffing  the  eecleflaftics  in  both  kingdoms,  and  fhaking  ofF 
the  yoke  of  Rome,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  by  en- 
tering England,  to  put  himfelf  in  the  king's  power.  In 
order  to  have  a  pretext  for  refufing  the  conference,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  pope,  and  obtained  a  brief,  forbidding  him 
to  engage  in  any  perfonal  negociations  widi  an  enemy  of 
the;  holy  fee.  From  thefe  raeafures,  Henry  eafily  con- 
cluded, that  he  could  very  little  depend  on  the  friendfhip 
of  his  nephew.  But  thofe  events  took  not  place  till  fame 
Ximc  after  our  prcfcnt  period. 
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Religious  prhidples  of  the  people ofihe  hng «f 

tbeminifiers Farther  progi^efs  of  the  reformatwn 

Sir  'Thomas  More The  maid  of  Kent        * 

^rial  and  execution  of  Fijher  hifhop  cf  Rcchefler — —* 
of  Sir  Thomas  More ^i^g  excomraunicated 


Death  of  ^teen  Catherine Supprefjioit  of  the 

Uffer  monajleries  — —  A  Parliafnent ^  co'two- 

^ation Trmifiation  cf  the  hihle Difgrace  of 

^een  Anne Her  trial and  execution 

A  Parliament A  coji'vccation Difcon tents 

among  the  people hfurreSiion Birih  of 

prince  Ed'ward  and  death  of  ^een  fane Sup- 

preffion  of  the  greater /inonr-fteries '•—'^'Cardinal 
Pole, 

TH  E  ancient  and  almofi:   uninterrupted   oppoHfion^  c  H  a  l*^- 
of  interells  between  the  laity  and  clergy  in  Eng-       ™\, 
land,  and  between: the  Engliih  clergy  and  the  court  of     ,5^^,. 
Kome,   had  fufRciently  prepared  the  nation  for  a  breach  ^'^^'S."*"' 
■with  the    fovereign  pontifF;  and    men  had  penetration- ti^e  p^T^e*- 
enough  to  difcover  abufes,  which  were  plainly  calculated 
for  the  temporal  advantages  of  the  hierarchy,  and  which 
they  found  deftruci:ivx  of  their  own.      Xhefe   fubje^is 
feemed  proportioned  to  human  underftanding  ;    and  evea 
the  people,  who  felt  the  power  of  intereft  in  their  own' 
brfeafts,  could  perceive  the  purpofe  of  thofe  numerous 
inventions,    which  the  interefed  Ipirir  of   the  Roman 
pontifF  had  introduced  into  religion.     But  when  the  re- 
i^mers  proceeded  thence  to  difpute  concerning  the  nat- 
ure 
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^^  ^  P-  ture  of  the  facraments,  the  operations  of  grace,-  the 
s.,;<-\/'^s^  terms  of  acceptance  with  the  Deity,  men  Were  throwri 
*534'  into  amazement,  and  were,  daring  fome  time,  at  a  lofs 
how  to  chufe  their  party.  The  profound  ignorance  in 
which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  formerly  lived,  and  their 
freedom  from  theological  altercations,  had  produced  a 
fincere,  but  indolent  acquicfcence  in  received  opinions  ; 
and  the  multitude  were  neither  attached  to  them  by 
topics  of  reafoning,  nor  by  thofe  prejudices  and  anti- 
pathies againft  opponents,  which  have  ever  a  more  na- 
tural and  powerful  influence  over  them.  As  foon  there- 
fore as  a  new  opinion  was  advanced,  filpported  by  fuch 
an  authority  as  to  call  up  their  attention,  they  felt  their 
capacity  totally  unfitted  for  fuch  difquifitions  ;  and  they 
perpetually  fluiluated  between  the  contending  parties,* 
Hence  the  quick  and  violent  movements  by  which  the 
people  were  agitated,  even  in  the  mofloppoutediredlions  f 
Hence  their  fccming  profiiliution,  in  facrilicing  to  prefent 
fower  the  moPc  facrcJ  principles  :  And  hence  the  rapid 
progrcfs  during  fome  time,  and  the  fudden  as  well  a? 
entire  check  foon  after,  of  the  new  doctrines.  When 
men  were  once  fettled  in  their  particular  fc£ts,  and  had 
fortified  themfelves  in  an  habitual  deteilatiOn  of  thofe  who 
f/ere  denominated  heretics,  they  adhered  with  more  obfli-' 
nacy  to  the  principles  of  their  education  ;  and  the  limits 
of  the  two  religions  thenceforth  remained  fixed  and  un- 
changeable. 

Nothing  more  forwarded  the  firft  progrcfs  of  the 
reformers,  than  the  offer,  v/hich  they  made,  of  fubmit- 
ting  all  religious  doclrincs  to  private  judgment,  and  the 
fummons  given  every  one  to  examine  the  principles  for- 
merly impofcd  upon  him.  Though  the  multitude  were 
totally  unqualified  for  this  undertaking,  they  yet  were 
highly  plcafed  with  it.  They  fancied,  that  they  were 
excreifing  their  judgment,  while  they  oppofed,  to  the 
2  prej  udice* 
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prejudices  of  ancient  authority,  more  powerful  prejudices  C^  a  P. 
of  another  kind.     The  novelty  itfelf  of  the  do6lrincs  ;  ^  -,-'.i 
the   pleafure  of  an   imaginary  triumph   in  difpute;    the      iS34« 
fervent  zeal  of  the  reformed  preachers  ;  their  patience, 
and   even  alacrity,  in  fuiFering  perfecution,  death,  and 
torments  ;  a  difgufl  at  the  refoaints  of  the  old  religion  j 
an  indignation  againft  the  tyranny  and  interefted  fplrit  of 
the  ecclefiaflics  ;  thefe  motives  were  prevalent  with  the 
people,  and  by  fuch  confiderations  were  men  fo  generally 
induced,  during  that  age,  to  throw  off  the  religion  of 
their  anceftors. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  pra£Vice  of  fubmitting  reli- 
gion to  private  judgment  was  acceptable  to  the  people, 
it  appeared,  in  fome  refpe(5is,  dangerous  to  the  rights  of 
fovereigns,  and  feemed  to  deftroy  that  implicit  obedienccy 
on  which  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate  is  chiefly 
founded.  The  very  precedent,  of  fhaking  fo  ancient  and 
deep  founded  an  eflablifhment  as  that  of  the  Romait 
hierarchy,  might,  it  was  apprehended,  prepare  the  way 
for  other  innovations.  The  republican  fpirit,  which  na- 
turally took  place  among  the  rcform.ers,  encreafed  this 
jealoufy.  The  furious  infurreilions  of  the  populace, 
excited  by  Muncer  and  other  anabaptifts  in  Germany ',• 
furnifiied  a  new  pretence  for  decrying  the  reformation, 
Nor  ought  we  to  conclude,  becaufe  proteftants  in  our 
time  prove  as  dutiful  fubjedts  as  thofe  of  any  other  com- 
munion,, that  therefore  fuch  apprehenfions  were  altoge- 
ther without  any  fhadow  of  plaujfibility.  Though  the  li- 
berty of  private  judgment  be  tendered  to  the  difciples  of 
the  reformation,  it  is  not  in  reality  accepted  of;  and 
men  are  generally  contented  to  acquiefce  implicitlv  in 
thofe  eftablifliments,  however  new,  into  which  their 
early  education  has  thrown  them. 

No  prince  in  Europe  was  pofTefled  of  fuch  abfolute 
authority  as  Henry,    not  even  the  pope  himfelfj  in  his 

b  Sl«idan^  lib,  4.  &  5. 
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t  FT  A  p.  own  capital,  where  he  uriited  iDoth  the  civil  and  ecclc-" 
},^,„^->,y^  iiaftical  powers  =  ;  and  there  was  fmall  liicelihood,  that 
«534-  any  dodtrine,  which  lay  under  the  imputation  of  encou- 
raging fedition^  could  ever  pretend  to  his  favour  and 
Cftheking. countenance.  But  befides  this  political  jealoufy,  there 
was  another  reafon,  which  infpired  this  imperious  mo- 
rarch  with  an  avcrfion  to  the  reformers.  He  had  early 
declared  his  fentiments  againfl  Luther  ;  and  having  en- 
tered the  lifts  in  thofe  fcholaflic  quarrels,  he  had"  received, 
from  his  courtiers  and  theologians,  infinite  applaufe  for 
his  performance.  Elated  by  this  imaginary  fuccefs,  and 
Llinded  by  a  natural  arrogance  and  obitinacy  of  temper,- 
Ke  had  entertained  the  moft  lofty  opinion  of  his  own 
erudition  ;  and  he  received  with  impatience,  mixed  with 
contempt,  any  contradicflFon  to  his  fentiments.  Luther 
alfo  had  been  fo  Imprudent,  as  to  treat  in  a  very  indecent 
manner  his  royal  antagoniu  ;  and  though  he  afterwards 
made  the  moft  humble  fubmiffions  to  Henry,  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  vehemence  of  his  former  expreilions,  he 
ii€ver  could  efface  the  hatred,  which  the  king  had  con- 
ceived againft  him  and  his  doiSlrines.  The  idea  of  he- 
refy  ftill  appeared  deteftable  as  v/cll  as  formidable  to  that 
prince ;  and  whilft  his  refentment  againft  the  fee  of 
Rome  had  corre6ted  one  confidcrable  part  of  his  early 
prejudices,  he  had"  made  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to 
relinquifh  the  remainder.  Separate  as  he  ftood  from  the 
catholic  church  and  from  the  Roman  pontiff*,  the  head  of 
ky  he  {till  valued  himfelf  on  maintaining  the  catholic 
lioilrine,  and  on  guarding,  by  fire  and  fword,  t'he  ima- 
gined purity  of  his  fpeculative  principles. 
<!t^th-mt.  Henry's  minifters  and  courtiers  were  of  as  motley  a 
siilcrs,  charadler  as  his  condu(51: ;  and  feemcd  to  waver,  durino- 
this  whole  reign,  between  the  ancient  and  the  nev/  re- 
iigion.     The  queen,  engaged  by  intereft  as  well  as  in- 

'  See  note  [F]  atths  end  of  the  folume. 
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ciination,  favoured  the  caufe  of  the  reformers  :  Crom-  chap. 

XXXI 
we],  who  was  created  fecretary  of  ftatCj  and  who  was  j_^.__^ 

every  day  advancing  in  the  king's  confidence,  had  em-  iS34» 
braced  the  fame  views  ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  pru- 
dence and  ability,  he  was  able,  very  efte61ually,  though 
in  a  covert  manner,  to  prorhote  the  late  innovations : 
Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  had  fecretly  adopt- 
ed the  proteftant  tenets ;  and  he  had  gained  Henry's 
friendship  by  his  candour  and  fincerity  ;  virtues  v/hich 
he  pofTefled  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  thofe  times,  equally 
diftraited  with  failion  and  opprefTed  by  tyranny,  could 
eafily  permit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  ;  and  by  his  high 
rank,  as  well  as  by  his  talents,  both  for  peace  and  war, 
he  had  great  authority  in  the  king's  council  :  Gar- 
diner, lately  created  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  had  inlifted 
himfelf  in  the  fame  party  ;  and  the  fupplenefs  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  dexterity  of  his  conduct,  had  rendered  him 
extremely  ufeful  to  it. 

All  thefe  minifters,  while  they  ftood  in  the  mofl  irre- 
concilable oppofition  of  principles  to  each  other,  were 
obliged  to  difguife  their  particular  opinions,  and  to  pre-* 
tend  an  entire  agreement  with  the  fentiments  of  their 
mafter.  Cromwel  and  Cranmer  ftill  carried  the  appear- 
ance of  a  conformity  to  the  ancient  fpeculative  tenets  j 
but  they  arfully  made  ufe  of  Henry's  refentm.ent  to 
widen  the  breach  with  the  fee  of  Rome.  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner  feigned  an  aflent  to  the  king's  fupremacy,  and 
to  his  renunciation  of  the  fovereign  pontiff;  but  they 
encouraged  his  paffion  for  the  catholic  faith,  and  infli- 
gated  him  to  punifh  thofe  daring  heretics,  who  had  pre- 
fumed  to  reject  his  theological  principles.  QBoth  fides 
hoped,  by  their  unlimited  compliance,  to  bring  him 
over  to  their  party  j  The  king  meanwhile,  who  held  the 
balance  between  the  factions,  was  enabled,  by  the  court- 
{hip  payed  him  both  by  proteftants  and  catholics,    to 

Voi.  IV.  K  affumc 
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C  H  A  P-aflume  an  unbounded  authority  :  And  thouo-h  in  all  his 

XXX  r 
«^  — ^ — ._>  menriirp.';  he  was  really  driven  by  his  ungoverned  humour, 

^^^■l-  he  cafually  freered  a  courfe,  which  led  more  certainly  to 
arbitrary  power,  than  any  which  the  moft  profound  po- 
litics could  have  traced  out  to  him.  Artifice,  refinement, 
and  hypocrify,  in  his  fituation,  would  have  put  both 
parties  on  their  guard  againft  him,  and  would  have 
taught  them  referve  in  complying  with  a  monarch,  whom 
they  could  never  hope  thoroughly  to  have  gained  :  But 
while  the  franknefs,  fincerity,  and  opennefs  of  Henry's 
temper  were  generally  known,  as  well  as  the  dominion 
of  his  furious  pafiions  ;  each  fide  dreaded  to  lofe  him  by 
the  fmalleft  oppofition,  and  flattered  themfelves  that  a 
blind  compliance  with  his  will  would  throwr  him,  cor- 
dially and  fully,  into  their  interefi-s. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  king's  conduct,  though  it  kept 
the  courtiers  in  awe,  ferved,  in  the  main,  to  encourage 
the  protefi:ant  doctrine  among  his  fubjeils,  and  promoted 
that  fpirit  of  innovation,  with  which  the  age  was  gene- 
rally feized,  and  which  nothing  but  an  entire  uniformity, 
as  well  as  a  fteady  feverity  in  the  adminiftration,  could 
be  able  to  rcprefs.  There  were  fome  Engliflimen,  Tin- 
dal,  Joye,  Conftantine,  and  others,  who,  dreading  the 
exertion  of  the  king's  authority,  had  fled  to  Antwerp  "■ ; 
where  the  great  privileges,  poflefTed  by  the  Low  Coun- 
try provinces,  ferved,  during  fome  time,  to  give  them 
Farther  pro- prote6lion.  Thefc  men  employed  thcm!elves  in  writing 
grefs  of  the  gnglifh  books,  ajrainfl:  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  agalnit  images,  reliques,  pilgrimages ;  and  they 
excited  the  curiofity  of  men  with  regard  to  that  queflion, 
the  moft  important  in  theology,  the  terms  of  acceptance 
with  the  Supreme  Being.  In  conformity  to  the  Luthe- 
rans, and  other  proteftants,  they  afTertcd,  that  falvation 
was  obtained  by  faith  alone  j  and  that  the  moft  infallible 

-   Burnet,  vi'i,  i.  p.  159. 
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!r>ad  to  perdition  ^  was  a  reliance  on  ^ood  works -^  by^  ^  "^  P' 
which  terms  they  underftood,  as  well  the  moral  duties,  as  v,,->v-0 
the  ceremonial  and  monaftic  obfer/ances.  The  defenders  ^i1^- 
^of  the  ancient  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the 
efficacy  of  good  luorks ;  but  though  they  did  not  exclude 
from  this  appellation  the  focial  virtues,  it  was  ftill  the 
fuperftitions,  gainful  to  the  church j  which  they  chiefly 
extolled  and  recommended.  The  books,  compofcd  by 
thefe  fugitives,  having  ftolen  over  to  England,  began  to 
make  converts  every  where  ;  but  it  was  a  tranflation  of 
the  fcriptures  by  Tindal,  that  was  efteemed  moft  dan- 
gerous to  the  eftablifhed  faith.  The  firft  edition  of  this 
work,  compofed  with  little  accuracy,  was  found  liable 
to  confiderable  objeilions  ;  and  Tindal,  v/ho  was  poor, 
and  could  not  afford  to  lofe  a  great  part  of  the  impref- 
fion,  was  longing  for  an  opportunity  of  corrediing  his 
errors,  of  which  he  had  been  made  fenfible.  Tonftal, 
then  biftiop  of  London,  foon  after  of  Durham,  a  man  of 
great  moderation,  being  defirous  to  difcourage,  in  the 
gentleft  manner,  thefe  innovations,  gave  private  orders 
for  buying  up  all  the  copies,  that  could  be  found  at  Ant- 
werp ;  and  he  burned  them  publicly  in  Cheapfide.  By 
this  meafure,  he  fupplied  Tindal  with  money,  enabled 
him  to  print  a  new  and  corre6l  edition  of  his  v/ork,  and 
gave  great  fcandal  to  the  people,  in  thus  committing  to 
the  flames  the  word  of  God  *". 

The  difciples  of  the  reformation  met  v/ith  little  fe ve- 
rity during  the  miniftry  of  Wolfey,  who,  though  hini- 
felf  a  clergyman,  bore  too  fmall  a  regard  to  the  eccicn- 
aftical  order,  to  ferve  as  an  inftrument  of  their  tyranny  : 

e  Sacrilegium  eft  et  impietas  veile  placere  Deo  per  opera  et  non  per  f.I-m 
fiJem.  Luther  ad-verfus  regem.  Ita  vi:ie3  c^uam  dives  fit  licmo  chrifljannS 
five  bapti-zatus,  <jui  etiam  voJens  non  poteft  perdere  faluxem  fuam  quannf- 
cunque  peccatis.  Nulla  enim  peccaia  pofTont  eum  damnart  niil  incrcdulitas. 
Id,  de  c/iftii'jtale  Ba^yloriiea, 

i  HaW,  iA,  i86.     fwXj  vol.  i.  p.  i   8.     Burr.et,  vol.  J.  pi  1:9. 
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H  A  p.  It  was  even  an  article  of   impeachment  ao;ainft  him  ^, 
C'X'KXI-  o  y 

1 -^,_ffh;^.r  by  his  connivance  he  had  encouraged  the  growth  of 

^^^^'      herefy,  and  that  he  had  prote6led  and  acquitted  fome  no- 
Sir  Thomas  torious  offenders.     Sir  Thomas  More,    who   fucceeded 
Wolfey  as  Chancellor,  is  at  once  an  obje6l  dcferving  our 
compailion,  and  an  inftance  of  the  ufual  progrefs  of  men*s 
fentiments  during  that  age.     This  man,  whofe  elegant 
genius  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  noble  fpirit  of 
antiquity,  bad  given  him  very  enlarged  fentiments,  and 
tvho  had  in  his  early  years  advanced  principles,  which 
even  at  prefent  would  be  deemed  fomewhat  too  free,  had, 
in  the  courfe  of  events,  been  A>  irritated  by  polemics, 
and  thrown  into  fuch  a  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the 
ancient  faith,  that  few  inquifitors  have  been   guilty  of 
greater  violence  in  their  profecution  of  herefy.     Though 
adorned  with  the  gentleft  manners,  as  well  as  the  pureft 
integrity,  he  carried  to  the  utmoft  height  his  averfion  ta 
heterodoxy;  and  James  Bainham,  in  particular,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  temple,  experienced  from  him  the  greatell:  fe- 
verity.     Bainham,  accufed  of   favouring   the   new  opi- 
nions, was  carried  to  More's  houfe  ;  and  having  refufed 
to  difcover  his  accomplices,  the  chancellor  ordered  him 
to  be  whipped  in-  his  prefence,  and  afterwards  fcnt  hint 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  himfelf  faw  him  put  to  the  tor- 
ture.    The  unhappy  gentleman,  overcome  by  all  thefe 
fevcrities,  abjured   his   opinions;  but  feeling  afterwards 
the  deepeft  compunition  for  his  apoflacy,  he  openly  re- 
turned to  his  former  tenets,  and  even  courted  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.     He  was  condemned  as  an  obftinate  and 
rclapfed  heretic,  and  was  burned  in  Smithficld  ''. 

Many  were  brought  into  the  bifhops'  courts  for  of- 
fences, which  appear  trivial,  but  which  were  regarded  as 
lynibols  of  the  party  :  Some   for  teaching  their  children 

g  Articles  of  impeachment  jn  Herbert.    Barnet.  ^  Poxi    Burnet, 
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the  Lord's  prayer  in  Englifli  ;  others  for  reading  the  C  ^H  a  p. 
new  teftament  in  that  language,  or  for  fpeaking  againft  u— v--~^ 
pilgrima'cjes.  To  harbour  the  perfecuted  preachers,  to  'S34' 
neo;le(5l  the  fafts  of  the  church,  to  declaim  againft  the 
vices  of  the  clergy,  were  capital  offences.  One  Thomas 
Bilney,  a  prieft,  who  had  embraced  the  new  dodlrine, 
had  been  terrified  into  an  abjuration  ;  but  was  Co  haunt- 
ed by  remorfe,  that  his  friends  dreaded  fome  fatal  effects 
of  his  defpair.  At  lafl,  his  mind  feemed  to  be  more 
relieved  :  but  this  appearing  calm  proceeded  only  from 
the  ref<mition,  which  he  had  taken,  of  expiating  his  pall 
offence,  by  an  open  confeflion  of  the  truth,  and  by 
dying  a  martyr  to  it.  He  v/ent  through  Norfolk,  teach- 
ing the  people  to  beware  of  idolatry,  and  of  trufling  for 
their  falvation  either  to  pilgrimages  or  to  the  covv'le  of 
St.  Francis,  to  the  prayers  of  the  faints,  or  to  images. 
He  was  foon  feized,  tried  in  the  bifhop's  court,  and 
condemned  as  a  relapfed  heretic  ;  and  the  writ  was  fent 
down  to  burn  him.  When  brought  to  the  flake,  he 
difcovered  fuch  patience,  fortitude,  and  devotion,  that 
the  fpeclators  were  much  affected  v/ith  the  horrors  of  his 
punifliment ;  and  fome  mendicant  friars,  who  were  pre- 
fent,  fearing  that  his  martyrdom  would  be  imputed  to 
them,  and  make  them  lofe  thofe  alms,  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  charity  of  the  people,  defired  him  pub- 
licly to  acquit  them  '  of  having  any  hand  in  his  death. 
He  willingly  complied ;  and  by  this  meeknefs  gained 
the  more  on  the  fympathy  of  the  people.  Another  per- 
fon,  ftill  more  heroic,  being  brought  to  the  flake  for  de- 
nying the  real  prcfence,  feemed  almoft  in  a  tranfport  of 
joy ;  and  he  tenderly  embraced  the  faggots,  v/hich  were 
to  be  the  inftruments  of  his  punifliment,  as  the  means  of 
procuring  him  eternal  refl.  In  fhort,  the  tide  turning 
tQwards  the  new  doctrine,  thofe  fevere  executions,  which, 

i  Burnet,  vol,  i.  p.  164. 
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c  H  A  P.  in  another  difpofitlon  of  men's  minds,  would   have  fuf-^ 

XXXI 

._;  -^-  _'  need  to   fupprefs  it,  now  ferved   only  to   difFufe  it  the 
J 534-      more  among  the  people,  and  to  infpire  them  with  hor- 
ror againft  the  unrelenting  perfecutors. 

But  though  Henry  neglected  not  to  punifh  the  pro- 
teftant  do&ine,  which  he  deemed  herefy,  his  moft  for- 
midable enemies,  he  knew,  were  the  zealqus  adherents 
to  the  ancient  religion,  chiefly  the  monks,  who,  having 
their  immediate  dependance  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  ap- 
prehended their  own  ruin  to  be  the  certain  con&quence 
of  abolifning  his  authority  in  England.  Peytt^J^"  friar, 
preaching  before  the  king,  had  the  alTurance  to  tell  him, 
*'  That  many  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him,  but  he, 
"  as  a  true  Micajah,  warned  him,  that  the  dogs  would 
*^  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  done  Ahab's  ^"  The  king 
took  no  notice  of  this  infult ;  but  allowed  the  preacher 
to  depart  in  peace.  Next  Sunday,  he  employed  Dr. 
Corren  to  preach  before  him  ;  who  juflified  the  king's 
proceedings,  and  gave  Peyto  the  appellations  of  a  rebel, 
a  llanderer,  a  dog,  and  a  traitor.  Elfton,  another  friar 
of  the  fame  houfe,  interrupted  the  preacher,  and  told 
him,  that  he  v/as  one  of  the  lying  prophets,  who  fought 
to  eftablifli  by  adultery  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  ;  but 
that  he  himfelf  would  juftify  all  that  Peyto  had  faid. 
Henry  filenced  this  petulant  friar ;  but  fhowed  no  other 
mark  of  refentment  than  ordering  Peyto  and  him  to  be 
fummoned  before  the  council,  and  to  be  rebuked  for 
their  ofFence  '.  He  even  here  bore  patiently  fome  new 
inftances  of  their  obftinacy  and  arrogance  :  When  the 
earl  of  Effex,  a  privy  counfellor,  told  them,  that  they 
deferved  for  their  offence  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  j 
Elilon  replied,  that  the  road  to  heaven  lay  as  near  by 
v/ater  as  by  land  ■". 

k  Strype,  vol.  5.  p.  167.  I  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p,  86,    Burner,  vol.  i. 
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But  feveral  monks  were  detecSled  In  a  con fpi racy,  CJ^  a  p. 
which,  as  it  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  to  the  ,^^,.^..^„.,^ 
king,  was  on  its  difcovery  attended  with  more  fatal  con-  iS34« 
fcquences  to  themfelvcs.  Elizabeth  Barton,  of  Aiding-  The  maid 
ton  in  Kent,  commonly  called  the  holy  Maid  of  Ke7it^  had  ^ 
been  fubjecSt  to  hyfterical  fits,  which  threw  her  body  into 
unufual  convulfions  ;  and  having  produced  an  equal  dif- 
order  in  her  mind,  made  her  utter  ftrange  fayings,  which, 
as  file  was  fcarcely  confclous  of  them  during  the  time, 
had  foon  after  entirely  efcaped  her  memory.  The  filly 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  ftruck  with  thefe  ap- 
pearances, which  they  imagined  to  be  fupernatural ;  and 
Richard  Mailers,  vicar  of  the  parifh,  a  defigning  fellow, 
founded  on  them  a  projedl,  from  which  he  hoped  to  ac- 
quire both  profit  and  confideration.  He  went  to  War- 
ham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  then  alive  ;  and  having 
given  him  an  account  of  Elizabeth's  revelations,  he  fo 
far  wrought  on  that  prudent,  but  fuperftitious  prelate,  as 
to  receive  orders  from  him  to  watch  her  in  her  trances, 
and  carefully  to  note  down  all  her  future  fayings.  The 
regard,  paid  her  by  a  perfon  of  fo  high  a  rank,  foon  ren- 
dered her  ftill  more  the  objeft  of  attention  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  it  was  eafy  for  Mailers  to  perfuade  them, 
as  well  as  the  maid  herfelf,  that  her  ravings  were  infpira- 
tions  of  the  Holy  Ghofir.  Knavery,  as  is.  ufual,  foon 
after  fucceeding  to  delufion,  fhe  learned  to  counterfeit 
trances;  and  file  then  uttered,  in  an  extraordinary  tone, 
fuch  fpeeches  as  were  diilated  to  her  by  her  fpiritual 
director.  Mafters  aflbciated  with  him  Dr.  Bocking, 
a  canon  of  Canterbury  ;  and  their  defign  was  to  raife 
the  credit  of  an  image  of  the  virgin,  which  flood  in  a 
chapel  belonging  to  Maflers,  and  to  draw  to  it  fuch  pil- 
grimages as  ufually  frequented  the  more  famous  images 
and  reliques.  In  profecution  of  this  defign,  Elizabeth 
pretended  revelations,  which  dir«£led  her  to  have  rccourfe 
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CHAP,  to  tjjjit  inias-e  for  a  cure  ;  and  beins:  broi!G;ht  befcxe  it,  la 

XXXI.  too  ' 

^__  _,^^  the  prcfence  of  a  great  multitude,  fhe  fell  anew  into  con- 
ii34'  yulfions  ;  and  after  diflorting  her  limbs  and  countenance 
during  a  competent  time,  fhe  afFe£ted  to  have  obtained  a 
pcrfedl  recovery  by  the  interceilion  of  the  virgin  '".  This 
miracle  was  foon  bruited  abroad  ;  and  the  two  priefts, 
finding  the  impofture  to  fucceed  beyond  their  own  expec- 
tations, began  to  extend  their  views,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  more  important  enterprizes.  They  taught 
their  penitent  to  declaim  againft  the  new  doctrines,  which 
fhe  denominated  herefy  ;  againft  iimovaticns  in  ecclefi- 
;aftical  government ;  and  againft  the  king's  intended  di- 
vorce from  Catherine.  She  went  fo  far  as  to  affert,  that, 
if  he  profecuted  that  defign,  and  married  another,  he 
fhould  not  be  a  king  a  month  longer,  and  fhould  not  an 
hour  longer  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  but  fhould 
die  the  death  of  a  villain.  Many  monks  throughout 
England,  either  from  folly  or  roguery,  or  from  fa^lion, 
which  is  often  a  complication  of  both,  entered  into  this 
delufion  ;  and  one  Deering,  a  friar,  wrote  a  book  of  the 
revelations  and  prophecies  of  Elizabeth  ".  Miracles  were 
daily  added,  to  encreafe  the  wonder  j  and  the  pulpit  every 
where  rcfounded  with  accounts  of  the  fancSlity  and  infpi- 
rations  of  the  nev/  prophetefs.  Mcflages  were  carried 
from  her  to  ^ueen  Catherine,  by  which  that  prince fs  was 
exhorted  to  perfift  in  her  oppofition  to  the  divorce ;  the 
pope's  ambafTadors  gave  encouragement  to  the  popular 
credulity;  and  even  Fiflierj  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  though 
a  man  of  fenfe  and  learning,  was  carried  away  by  an 
opinion  fo,  favourable  to  the  party  which  he  had 
efpoufed  °.  The  king  at  laft  began  to  think  the  matter 
worthy  of  his  attention ;  and  having  ordered  Elizabeth 
and  her  accomplices  to  b«  arrefted,  he  brought  them  be- 
ta Stcwe,  p.  5701  Blanquet's  Epitome  of  Chronicles,  "  Strype, 
fo\,  i,.  p.  jSji.                 o  Collier,  voU  ii.  p.  87, 
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fore  the  ftar-chamber,  where  they  freely,  without  being  CHAP, 
put  to  the  torture,  made  confcffion  of  their  guilt.     The 


parliament,  in  the  feffion  held  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1534. 
Daffed  an  a6t  of  attainder  againft  fome  who  were  engaged 
in  this  treafonable  impofture  p  j  and  J^lizabeth  herfelf, 
Mafters,  Bocking,  Deering,  Rich,  Rifby,  Gold,  fuf- 
fered  for  their  crime.  The  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  Abel, 
Addifon,  Laurence,  and  others,  were  condemned  for 
mifprifion  of  treafon  j  becaufe  they  had  not  difcovered 
fome  criminal  fpeeches  which  they  heard  from  Elizabeth  ^  : 
And  they  were  thrown  into  prifon.  The  better  to  unde- 
ceive the  multitude,  the  forgery  of  many  of  the  prophetefs's 
miracles  was  detefled ;  and  even  the  fcandalous  proftitu- 
tion  of  her  manners  was  laid  open  to  the  public.  Thofe 
paffions,  which  fo  naturally  infmuate  themfelves  amidft 
the  warm  intimacies  maintained  by  the  devotees  of  dif- 
ferent fexes,  had  taken  place  between  Elizabeth  and  her 
confederates ;  and  it  was  found,  that  a  door  to  her  dor- 
mitory, which  was  faid  to  have  been  mi/aculoufly  opened, 
in  order  to  give  her  accefs  to  the  chapel,  for  the  fake  of 
frequent  converfe  with  heaven,  had  been  contrived  by 
Bocking  and  Mafters  for  lefs  refined  purpofcs. 

The  detection  of  this  impofture,  attended  with  (o  1531, 
many  odious  circumftances,  both  hurt  the  credit  of  the 
ecclefiaftics,  particularly  of  the  monks,  and  inftigated  the 
king  to  take  vengeance  on  them.  He  fupprefled  three 
monafteries  of  the  Obfervantine  friars  j  and  finding  that 
little  clamour  was  excited  by  this  zti  of  power,  he  was 
the  more  encouraged  to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on  the  re- 
mainder. Meanwhile,  he  exercifed  punifhment  on  indivi- 
duals, v/ho  were  obnoxious  to  him.  The  parliament  had 
made  it  treafon  to  endeavour  depriving  the  king  of  his 
dignity  or  titles  :    They  had  lately  added  to  his  other 

P  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.     Burnet,  vol,  i,  p.  7^9.     Hal),  fol.  2ZO. 
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titles,  that  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  :  It  was  infer- 
red, that  to  deny  his  fupremacy  was  treafon  ;  and  many 
priors  and  ecclefiaftics  loft  their  lives  for  this  new  fpecies 
of  guilt.  It  was  certainly  a  high  inftance  of  tyranny  to 
punifh  the  mere  delivery  of  a  political  opinion,  efpecially 
one  that  nowife  affected  the  king's  temporal  right,  as  a 
capital  offence,  though  attended  with  no  overt  acl ;  and 
the  parliament,  in  pafling  this  law,  had  overlooked  all 
the  principles,  by  which  a  civilized,  much  more  a  free 
people,  fhould  be  governed  :  But  the  violence  of  changing 
■fo  fuddenly  the  whole  fyftem  of  government,  and  making 
it  treafon  to  deny  what,  during  many  ages,  it  had  been 
herefy  to  aflert,  is  an  event  which  may  appear  fomewhat 
extraordinary.  Even  the  ftern  unrelenting  mind  of  Hen- 
ry was,  at  firft,  fhocked  with  thefe  fanguinary  meafures  ; 
and  he  went  fo  far  as  to  change  his  garb  and  drefs  $  pre- 
tending forrow  for  the  neceftity,  by  which  he  was  pufhed 
to  fuch  extremities.  Still  impelled,  however,  by  his  vio- 
lent temper,  and  defirous  of  ftriking  a  terror  into  the 
whole  nation,  he  proceeded,  by  making  examples  of 
Fifher  and  More,  to  confummate  his  lawlefs  tyranny. 

John  Fisher,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was  a  prelate, 
eminent  for  learning  and  morals,  ftill  more  than  for  his 
ecclefiaftical  dignities,  and  for  the  high  favour,  which  he 
had  long  polTefled  with  the  king.  When  he  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  on  account  of  his  refufmg  the  oath  which  re- 
garded the  fucceffion,  and  his  concealment  of  Elizabeth 
Barton's  treafonable  fpeeches,  he  had  not  only  been  de- 
prived of  all  his  revenues,  but  ftripped  of  his  very  cloaths, 
and,  without  cor^fideration  of  his  extreme  age,  he  was 
allowed  nothing  but  rags,  which  fcarcely  fufficed  to  co- 
ver his  nakednefs  ^  In  this  condition,  he  lay  in  prifon 
above  a  twelvemonth  ;  when  the  pope,  willing  to  recom- 
penfe  the  fufFerings  of  fo  faithful  an  adherent,  created 
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him  a  cardinal :  though  Fiflier  was  fo  indifferent  about  ^  hap. 
that  dignity,  that,  even  if  the  purple  were  lying  on  the  v.,_v,.,«^ 
ground,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  ftoop  to  take  it*      *53S' 
This  promotion  of  a  man,  merely  for  his  oppofition  to 
royal  authority,  rouzed  the  indignation  of  the  king  ;  and 
he  refolved  to  make  the  innocent  perfon  feel  the  effects 
of  his  refentment.     Fifher  was  indicfled  for  denying  the  zzd  June, 
king's  fupremacy,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 

The  execution  of  this  prelate  was  intended  as  a  warn- Of  Sir Tho- 
ing  to  More,  whofe  compliance,  on  account  of  his  great  ""^^  '^ 
authority  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  his  high  reputa- 
tion for  learning  and  virtue,  was  anxioufly  defired  by  the 
king.  That  prince  alfo  bore  as  great  perfonal  affe£tion 
and  regard  to  More,  as  his  imperious  mind,  the  fport  of 
paflions,  was  fufceptible  of  towards  a  man,  who  in  any 
particular  oppofed  his  violent  inclinations.  But  More 
could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  acknov/lcdge  any  opinion 
fo  contrary  to  his  principles  as  that  of  the  king's  fupre- 
macy ;  and  though  Henry  exafted  that  compliance  from 
the  whole  nation,  there  was,  as  yet,  no  law  obliging  any 
one  to  take  an  oath  to  that  purpofe.  Rich,  the  folicitor 
general,  was  fent  to  confer  with  More,  then  a  prifoner, 
who  kept  a  cautious  filence  with  regard  to  the  fupremacy : 
He  was  only  inveigled  to  fay,  that  any  queflion  with  re- 
gard to  the  law,  which  eftabliflied  that  prerogative,  was 
like  a  two-edged  fword  :  If  a  perfon  anfwer  one  way,  it 
will  confound  his  foul  ;  if  another,  it  will  deftroy  his 
body.  No  more  was  wanted  to  found  an  indidlment  of 
high  treafon  againft  the  prifoner.  His  filence  was  called 
malicious,  and  made  a  part  of  his  crime  j  and  thefe 
words,  which  had  cafually  dropped  from  him,  were  in- 
terpreted as  a  denial  of  the  fupremacy  '.  Trials  were 
mere  formalities  during  this  reign  :  The  jury  gave  fcn- 
tence  againft  More,  who  had  long  expelled  this  fate, 

,  '  Morc's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Mofe,     Herbert,  p.  353. 
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CHAP,  and  who  needed  no  preparation  to  forfify  him  againft  the 
H__^_  ^  terrors  of  death.  Not  only  his  conftancy,  but  even  his 
*53S'  cheerfulnefs,  nay,  his  ufual  facetioufnefs,  never  forfook 
him  j  and  he  made  a  facrifice  of  his  life  to  his  integrity 
v/ith  the  fame  indifference  that  he  maintained  in  any  or- 
idinary  occurrence.  When  he  v/as  mounting  the  fcaf- 
fold,  he  faid  to  one,  *'  Friend,  help  me  up,  and  when  I 
"  come  dow^n  again,  let  me  fhift  for  myfelf."  The  ex- 
ecutioner aflcing  him  forgivenefs,  he  granted  the  requeft, 
but  told  him,  "  You  will  never  get  credit  by  beheading 
*'  me,  my  neck  is  fo  fhort."  Then  laying  his  head  on 
the  block,  he  bid  the  executioner  ftay  till  he  put  afide  hi§ 
beard  :  "  For,"  faid  he,  "  it  never  committed  treafon." 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  glory  of  this  end,  except  a 
better  caufe,  more  free  from  v/eaknefs  and  fupcrftition. 
But  as  the  man  followed  his  principles  and  fenfe  of  duty, 
however  mifguided,  his  conftancy  and  integrity  are  not  the 
Cth  Illy.  ^^^^  objeils  of  our  admiration.  He  was  beheaded  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

When  the  execution  of  Fiflier  and  More  was  reported 
at  Rome,  efpecially  that  of  the  former,  who  was  invefted 
with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  every  one  difcovered  the 
moft  violent  rage  againft  the  king ;  and  numerous  libels 
were  publifhed,  by  the  wits  and  orators  of  Italy,  com- 
paring him  to  Caligula,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  all  the 
moft  unrelenting  tyrants  of  antiquity.  Clement  VII, 
had  died  about  fix  months  after  he  pronounced  fentence 
againft  the  king  ;  and  Paul  III.  of  the  name  of  Farnefe, 
had  fucceeded  to  the  papal  throne.  This  pontiff,  who, 
while  cardinal,  had  always  favoured  Henry's  caufe,  had 
hoped,  that,  perfonal  animofities  being  buried  with  his 
predeceflbr,  it  might  not  be  impoflible  to  form  an  agree- 
ment with  England  :  And  the  king  himfelf  was  fo  defl- 
rous  of  accommodating  matters,  that,  in  a  negociation, 
which  he  entered  into  with  Franci?  a  little  before  this 

timcj 
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time,  he  required,  that  that  monarch  fliould  conciliate  a  C  H  A  P, 
friendfliip  between  him  and  the  court  of  Rome.     But  j_— ^-J_| 
Henry  was  accuftomed  to  preferibe,  not  to  receive  terms ;      i53S« 
and  even  v/hile-  he  was  negociating  peace,  his  ufual  vio- 
lence often  carried  him  to  commit  offences,  which  ren- 
dered the  quarrel  totally  incurable.     The  execution  of  3°^^  Aug, 
Fifher  was  regarded  by  Paul,  as  fo  capital  an  injury,  that 
he  immediately  paffed  cenfures   againft  the  king,  citing 
him  and  all  his  adherents  to  appear  in  Rome  within  ninety 
days,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  their  crimes  :  If  they  failed,  King  ex- 
he  excommunicated    them;    deprived   the   king   of  hiscated. 
realm;  layed  the  kingdom  under  an  interdi^r;  declared 
his  iffue  by  Anne  Boleyn  illegitimate ;  diffolved  all  leagues 
which  any  catholic  princes  had  made  with  him ;   gave 
his  kingdom  to  any  invader  ;  commanded  the  nobility  to 
take  arms  againft  him  ;  freed  his  fubjefts  from  all  oaths 
of  allegiance  ;  cut  off  their  commerce  with  foreign  ftates  j 
and  declared  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  feize  them,  to  make 
flaves  of  their  perfons,  and  to  convert  their  effedts  to  his 
own  ufe  '.     But  though  thefe  cenfures  v/ere  palTed,  they 
were  iiot  at  that  time  openly  denounced ':   The  pope  de- 
layed the  publication,  till  he  fhould  find  an  agreement 
with  England  entirely  defperate;  and  till  the  emperor, 
who  was  at  that  time  hard  preffed  by  the  Turks  and  the 
proteftant  princes  in  Germany,  fhould  be  m  a  condition 
to  carry  the  fentence  into  execution. 

The  king  knew,  that  he  might  expeft  any  injury, 
which  it  fhould  be  in  Charles's  power  to  inflict: ;  and  he 
therefore  made  it  the  chief  obje<El:  of  his  policy  to  incapa- 
citate that  monarch  from  wreaking  his  refentment  upon 
him  '\  He  renewed  his  fricn<]fhip  with  Francis,  and 
opened  ncgociations  for  marrying  his  infant-daughter, 
Elizabeth,  with  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  third  fon  of 
Francis.     Thefe  two  monarchs  alfo  made  advances  to  the 

t  Sanders,  p.  ijS,  o  flejbf.r'^,  t\  350,  351, 
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^XX^I  ^'P""<=^^  of  the  proteftant  league  in  Germany,  ever  jealous 
,^..^^«^   of  the  emperor's  ambition  :  And  Henry,  befides  remitting 
«S3S-      them  fome  money,  fent  Fox,  biihop  of  Hereford,  as  Fran- 
cis did  Bellay,  lord  of  Langey,  to  treat  with  them.     But 
during  the  firft  fervours  of  the  reformation,  an  agreement 
in  theological   tenets  was  held,  as  well  as  an  union  of 
intereft,  to  be  elTential  to  a  good  correfpondence  among 
itates  ;  and  though  both  Francis  and  Henry  flattered  the 
German  princes  with  hopes  of  their  embracing-  the  con- 
feflion  of  Augfbourg,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  fymp- 
tom  of  their  fincerity,  that  they  exercifed  fuch  extreme 
rigour  againft  all  preachers  of  the  reformation  in  their 
refpe6live  dominions  ^.     Henry  carried  the  feint  fo  far 
that,  while  he  thought  himfelf  the  firft  theologian  in  the 
world,  he  yet  invited  over  Melan6i:hon,  Bucer,  Sturmius, 
Draco,  and  other  German  divines,  that  thej-  might  con- 
fer with  him,  and  inftrucl  him  in  the  foundation  of  their 
tenets.     Thefe  theologians  were  now  of  great  importance 
in  the  world  ;  and  no  poet  or  philofopher,  even  in  ancient 
Greece,  where  they  were  treated  with  moft  refpecS,  had 
ever  reached  equal  applaufe  and  admiration  with  thofe 
wretched   compofers  of    metaphyfical    polemic?.      The 
German    princes  told   the   king,    that    they  could    not 
fpare  their  divines  ;  and  as  Henry  had  no  hopes  of  ao^ree- 
ment  with  Hich  zealous  difputants,  and  knew  that  in 
Germany  the  followers  of  Luther  would  not  aflbciate  with 
the  difclples  of  Zulnglius,  becaufe,  though  they  agreed 
in  every  thing  elfe,  they  differed  in  fome  minute  particu- 
lars with  regard  to  the  eucharift,  he  was  the  more  indif- 
ferent on  account  of  this  refufal.     He  could  alfo  forefee, 
that,  even  while  the  league  of  Smalcalde  did  not  ait  in 
concert  with  him.,  they  would  always  be  carried  by  their 
intcrefts  to  oppofe  the  emperor ;    And  the  hatred  between 
Francis  and  that  monarch  v/as   fo  inveterate,    that  he 

w  Sleidan,  lib.  lo. 
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kerned  himfelf  fure  of  a  fincere  ally  in  one  or  other  of  ^  h  a  P. 

,     .  ^  XXXI. 

thefe  potentates,  s^^-^^J 

During  thefe  negociations  an  mcident  happened  in  'H^" 
England,  which  promifed  a  more  amicable  concluiion  of 
thofe  difpiites,  and  feemed  even  to  open  the  way  for  a  re- 
conciliation between  Henry  and  Charles.  Queen  Ca- 
therine was  feized  with  a  lingering  illnefs,  which  at  laft 
brought  her  to  her  grave  :  She  died  at  Kimbolton  in  the  6th  Jan. 
county  of  Huntino;don,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  ^"'^°^ 

o  •      1      /!_  queen  Ca- 

A  little  before  ihe  expired,  Ihe  wrote  a  very  tender  letter  ihedne. 
to  the  king  j  in  which  flie  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
her  moji  dear  Lord^  A7;/g-,  atul  Hujband.  She  told  him, 
that,  as  the  hour  of  her  death  was  now  approaching,  fhe 
laid  hold  of  this  laft  opportunity  to  inculcate  on  him  the 
importance  of  his  religious  duty,  and  the  comparative 
emptinefs  of  all  human  grandeur  and  enjoyment :  That 
though  his  fondnefs  towards  thefe  perifhable  advantages 
had  thrown  her  into  many  calamities,  as  well  as  created 
to  himfelf  much  trouble,  llie  yet  forgave  him  all  paft  in- 
juries, and  hoped  that  this  pardon  would  be  ratified  in 
heaven  :  And  that  flie  had  no  other  requeft  to  make,  than 
to  recommend  to  him  his  daughter,  the  fole  pledge  of 
their  loves  ;  and  to  crave  his  protection  for  her  maids  and 
fervants.  She  concluded  with  thefe  words,  /  make  this 
vow,  that  mine  eyes  defire  you  above  all  things  *.  The  king 
was  touched  even  to  the  fhedding  of  tears,  by  this  laft 
tender  proof  of  Catherine's  afFedlion ;  but  queen  Anne  is 
faid  to  have  exprefled  her  joy  for  the  death  of  a  rival  be- 
yond what  decency  or  humanity  could  permit  >'. 

The  emperor  thought,  that,  as  the  demife  of  his  aunt 
had  removed  all  foundation  of  perfonai  animofity  between 
him  and  Henry,  it  m'ght  not  now  be  impoflible  to  de- 
tach him  from  the  alliance  of  France,  and  to  renew  his 

*  Herbert,  p.  403,  y  Burnet,  vol,  i.  p,  192. 
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CHAP,  o-vvn  confederacy  with  England,  from  which  he  had  former- 
W^-\rv»'  ly  reaped  fo  much  advantage.  He  fent  Henry  propofals  for 
'536'  a  return  to  ancient  amity,  upon  thefe  conditions  '  ;  that 
he  fhould  be  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  PvOme,  that  he  fhould 
affift  him  in  his  war  with  the  Turk,  and  that  he  fhould 
take  part  with  him  againft  Francis,  who  now  threatened 
the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  king  replied,  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  emperor,  provided 
he  would  acknowledge,  that  the  former  breach  of  friend- 
fliip  came  entirely  from  himfelf :  As  to  the  conditions 
J)ropofed  j  the  proceedings  againft  the  bifliop  of  Rome 
■Were  fo  juft,  and  fo  fully  ratified  by  the  parliament  of 
England,  that  they  could  not  now  be  revoked  ;  when 
Chriftian  princes  fhould  have  fettled  peace  among  them- 
felves,  he  would  not  fail  to  exert  that  vigour,  which  be- 
came him,  againft  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  and  after 
amity  with  the  emperor  was  once  fully  reftoied,  he  would 
then  be  in  a  fituation,  as  a  common  friend  both  to  him 
and  Francis,  either  to  mediate  an  agreement  between 
them,  or  to  affift  the  injured  party. 

What  rendered  Henry  more  indifferent  to  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  emperor,  was,  both  his  experience 
cf  the  ufual  duplicity  and  infmcerity  of  that  monarch, 
and  the  intelligence  v.-hich  he  received  of  the  prefent  tranf- 
actions  in  Europe.  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milaji,  had 
died  without  iflue  ;  and  the  emperor  maintained,  that  the 
dutchy,  being  a  fief  of  the  empire,  was  devolved  to  him, 
as  head  of  the  Germanic  body  ;  Not  to  give  um.brage, 
however,  to  the  flates  of  Italy,  he  profefled  his  intention 
of  bellowing  that  principality  on  fome  prince,  who  fhould 
be  obnoxious  to  no  party,  and  he  even  made  ofFer  of  it 
to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  third  fon  of  Francis.  The 
French  monarch,  who  pretended  that  his  own  right  to 

z  Du  Bellay,  liy,  5.    Herbert,     Burnet,  vol,  iii.  in  Colli  No  50. 
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Milan  was  now  revived  upon  Sforza's  death,  was  content*^  J^^^  f'  P» 

to  fubftitute  his  fecond  fon,   the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  < ^,, — j 

2:)lace  ;  and  the  emperor  pretended  to  clofe  with  this  pro-  ^5V^' 
pofaL  But  his  fole  intention  in  that  liberal  concefiion 
Tvas  to  gain  time,  till  he  ihould  put  himfelf  m  a  warlike 
poflure,  and  be  able  to  carry  an  invauon  into  Francis's  ■ 
dominions.  The  ancient  enmity  between  thefe  princes 
broke  out  anew'  in  bravadoes,  and  in  perfonal  infults  on 
each  other,  ill-becoming  perfon::  of  their  rank,  and  ftill 
]efs  fuitable  to  men  of  fuch  unqueflioned  bravery.  Charles 
foon  after  invaded  Provence  in  perfon,  with  an  army  of 
fifty  thoufand  men ;  but  met  with  no  fuccefs.  His 
army  periihed  with  ficknefs,  fatigue,  famine,  and  othef 
difafters  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  raile  the  fiege  of  Mar- 
feilies,  and  retire  into  Italy  With  the  broken  remains  of 
his  forces.  An  army  of  imperialifts,  near  30,000  ftrong^ 
which  invaded  France  on  the  fide  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Peronne,  made  no  greater  progrefs,  but 
retired  upon  the  approach  of  a  French  army.  And  Henry 
had  thus  the  fatisfadtion  to  find,  both  that  his  ally,  Fran- 
cis, was  likely  to  fupport  himfelf  without  foreign  affift=- 
ance,  and  that  his  own  tranquillity  was  fully  enfured  by 
thefe  violent  wars  and  animofities  oh  the  continent. 

If  any  inquietude  remained  with  the  Englifh  court,  it 
Was  folely  occafioned  by  the  flate  of  affairs  in  Scotland^ 
James,  hearing  of  the  dangerous  fituation  of  his  ally, 
Francis,  generoufly  levied  fome  forces  ;  and  embarking 
them  on  board  vefTels,  which  he  had  hired  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  landed  them  fafely  in  France.  He  even  v/ent  over 
ia  perfon  ;  and  making  hafte  to  join  the  camp  of  the 
French  king,  v/hich  then  lay  in  Provence,  and  to  partake 
of  his  danger,  he  met  that  prince  at  Lyons,  who^  having 
repulfed  the  emperor,  was  now  returning  to  his  capitaL 
Recomm.ended  by  fo  agreeable  and  feafonable  an  irifta.nce  of 
friendfliip,  the  king  of  Scots  paid  his  addrefles  to  Magdalen^ 
Vol,  IV,  h  daui^htef 
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daughter  of  the  French  monarch ;  and  that  prince  had 
no  other  objed:ion  to  the  match,  than  what  was  de- 
i5j6.  rived  from  the  infirm  ftate  of  his  daughter's  health,  which 
feemed  to  threaten  her  with  an  approaching  end.  But 
James  having  gained  the  afFe£tions  of  the  princefs,  and 
obtained  her  confent,  the  father  would  no  longer  oppofe 
the  united  defires  of  his  daughter  and  his  friend  :  They 
were  accordingly  married,  and  foon  after  fet  fail  for 
Scotland,  where  the  young  queen,  as  was  forefeen, 
died  in  a  little  tizne  after  her  arrival.  Francis,  however, 
was  afraid,  left  his  ally,  Henry,  whom  he  likewife 
looked  on  as  his  friend,  and  who  lived  with  him  on  a 
more  cordial  footing  than  is  ufual  among  great  prin- 
ces, fhould  be  difpleaftd,  that  this  clofe  confederacy  be- 
tween France  and  Scotland  was  concluded  without  his 
participation.  He  therefore  difpatched  Pommeraye  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  apologize  for  this  meafure  ;  but  Henry, 
with  his  ufual  opennefs  ajid  freedom,  expreffed  fuch  dif- 
pleafure,  that  he  refufed  even  to  confer  with  the  ambaf- 
fador ;  and  Francis  was  apprehenfii'e  of  a  rupture  with  a 
prince,  who  regulated  his  mcafures  more  by  humour  and 
palBon  than  by  the  rules  of  political  prudence.  But  the 
king  was  fo  fettered  by  the  oppofition,  in  which  he  was 
en.uaged  agaijtifi:  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  he  pur-, 
fued  no  farther  this  difgull  againit  Francis ;  and  in  the 
end  every  thing  remained  in  tranquillity  both  on  the  fide 
of  France  and  of  Scotland. 

The  domeftic  peace  of  England  feemed  to  be  expofed 
to  more  hazard,  by  the  violent  imiovations  in  religion  j 
and  it  may  be  aifirmed,  that,  in  this  dangerous  conjunc- 
ture, nothing  enfured  public  tranquillity  fo  much  as  the 
decilive  authority  acquired  by  the  king,  and  his  great 
afcendant  over  all  his  fubje^s.  Not  only  the  devotion 
paid  to  the  crov/n,  was  profound  during  that  age  :  The 
perfoiial  refpeft,  infpired  by  Henry,  was  confiderable  j 

and 
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and  even  the  terrors,  with  which  he  over-awed  every  one,  ^  J;^  "^  P* 
were  not  attended  with  any  confiderable  degree  of  hatred.  v..^_^^_J^ 
His  franknefs,  his  fincerity,  his  magnificence,   his  gene-      *53^' 
rofity,   were  virtues  which  counterbalanced  his  violence, 
cruelty,  and  impetuofity.    And  the  important  rank,  which       "      , 
his  vigour,  more  than  his  addrefs,  acquired  him  in  all  fo- 
reign negociations,  flattered  the  vanity  of  Englifhmen,  and 
made  them  the  more  willingly  endure  thofe  domeftic  hard- 
Ihips,  to  which  they  were  expofed.     The  king,  confcious 
of  his  advantages,  was  now  proceeding  to  the  moft  dan- 
gerous exercife  of  his  authority  ;  and  after  paving  the  v/ay 
for  that  meafure  by  feveral  preparatory  expedients,  he  v/as 
at  laft  determined  to  fupprefs  the  monafteries,   and  to  put 
himfelf  in  poffeflion  of  their  ample  revenues. 

The  great  encreafe  of  monafteries,  if  matters  be  con- 
fidered  merely  in  a  political  light,  will  appear  the  radical 
inconvenience  of  the  catholic  religion  ;  and  every  other 
difadvantage,  attending  that  communion,  feems  to  have 
an  infeparable  connection  with  thefe  religious  inftitutions. 
Papal  ufurpations,  the  tyranny  of  the  inquifition,  the,, 
multiplication  of  holidays  ;  all  thefe  fetters  on  liberty  and 
induftry  were  ultimately  derived  from  the  authority  and 
infmuation  of  monks,  whofe  habitations,  bei-ng  eftabliflied 
every  where,  proved  fo  many  colonies  of  fuperftition  and 
of  folly.  This  order  of  men  was  extremely  enraged 
againft  Henry  ;  and  regarded  the  abolition  of  the  papal 
authority  in  England,  as  the  removal  of  the  fole  protec- 
t.'on,  which  they  enjoyed,  againft  the  rapacity  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  courtiers.  1'hey  v.'ere  now  fubjected  to 
the  king's  vifitation  ;  the  fuppofed  facrednefs  of  their  bulls 
from  Rome  was  reje<5led  ;  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation 
abroad,  which  had  eveiy  where  been  attended  with  the 
abolition  of  the  monaftic  ftate,  2;ave  them  reafon  to  appre- 
hend like  confequences  in  England;  and  though  the  king 
ftill  maintained  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to  v/hich  moft 
L  2  cf 
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C  H  A  P.of  (iiQ  convents   ov/ed  their  ons;in  and  fu  pport,  it  was 
'j_   forefeen,  that,   in  the  progcefs  of  the  conteft,   he  would 


3536.  every  day  be  led  to  depart  wider  from  ancient  inftitutions,. 
and  be  drawn  nearer  the  tenets  of  the  reformers,  with 
whom  his  political  Lntereils  naturally  induce^  him  to 
unite.  Moved  by  thefe  confiderations,  the  friars  em- 
ployed all  their  influence  to  enfiame  the  people  againft  the 
king's  government ;  and  Henry,  finding  their  fafety  ir- 
reconcilable v/ith  his  own,  vv-as  determined  to  feize  the 
prefent  opportunity,  and  utterly  deftroy  his  declared  ene- 
inies, 

Cromwel,  fecretary  of  ftate,  had  been  appointed^ 
vicar-general,  or  vicegerent,  a  new  office,  by  which  the 
king's  fupremacy,  or  the  abfolute,  uncontroulable  power,- 
afl'umed  over  the  church,  was  delegated  to  him.  He  em- 
|)Ioyed  Layton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Petre,  Bellafis,  and 
others,  as  commifTioners,  who  carried  on,  every  where,  a 
rigorous  enquiry  with  regard  to  the  conducS  and  deport-* 
ment  of  all  the  friars.  During  times  of  facSlion,  efpe- 
eially  of  the  religious  kind,  no  equity  is  to  be  expected 
from'  adverfaries ;  and  as  it  was  known,  that  the  king's 
intention  in  this  vifitation  was  to  find  a  pretence  for  abo- 
lilhing  monafteries,  we  may  naturally  conclude,,  that  the 
reports  of  the  commiffioners  are  ^ery  little  to  be  relied  on. 
Friars  were  encouraged  to  bring  in  inform-ations  againfl' 
their  brethren  J  the'flightefl  evidence  v/as  credited;  and 
even  the  calumnies,  fpread  abroad  by  the  friends  of  the 
reformation,  were  regarded  as  grounds  of  proof.  Mon- 
ftrous  diforders  are  therefore  faid  to  have  been  found  in 
many  of  tV^e  religious  houfes  :  Whole  convents  of  women- 
abandoned  to  lewdnefs  :  Signs  of  abortions  procured,  of 
infants  murdered,  of  unnatural  lufts  between  perfons  of 
the  fame  fex.  .  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  blind  fub- 
miflion  of  the  people,  during  thofeages,  would  render  the 
friars  and  nuns  more  unguarded,  and  more  diflblute,  than 

2  they 
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they  are  i  i  any  Roman  Catholic  country  at  prefent :  But  ^  "  ^,  ^' 

flill,  the  reproaches,  which  it  is  fafeft  to  credit,  are  fuch  (_, — , j 

as  point  at  vices,  naturally  connected  with  the  very  infti-  ^Si'^- 
tution  of  convents,  and  with  the  monaflic  life.  The 
cruel  and  inveterate  factions  and  quarrels,  therefore,  which 
the  CO' :niiiIioners  mentioned,  are  very  credible  among 
men,  who,  being  confined  together  within  the  fame  walls, 
never  can  forget  their  mutual  animofities,  and  who,  being- 
cut  oft  from  all  the  mod  endearing  conneccions  of  na- 
ture, are  commonly  curfed  v/Ith  hearts  more  felfifh,  and 
tempers  m^ore  unrelenting,  than  fall  to  the  fliare  of  other 
men.  The  pious  frauds,  pra6lifed  to  encreafc  the  devo- 
tion and  liberality  of  the  people,  may  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tain, in  an  order  founded  on  illufions,  lies,  and  fuperfti- 
tion.  The  fupine  idlcnefs  alfo,  and  its  attendant,  pro- 
found ignorance,  with  which  the  convents  were  reproach- 
ed, admit  of  no  queftion  j  and  though  monies  were  the 
true  prefervcrs,  as  well  as  inventors,  of  the  dreaming  and 
captious  philofophy  of  the  fchools,  no  manly  or  elegant 
knowledge  could  be  expected  among  men,  whofe  lives, 
condemined  to  a  tedious  uniforniity,  and  deprived  of  all 
emulation,  afForued  nothing  to  raife  the  mind,  or  culti- 
vate the  genius. 

Some  few  monafteries,  terrined  with  this  rip-crous  in- 
quifition  carried  on  by  Cromwel  and  his  commiflioners, 
furrendered  their  revenues  into  the  king's  hands  ;  and  the 
monies  received  fmall  penfions  as  the  reward  of  their  ob- 
fequioufnefs.  Orders  were  given  to  difmifs  fuch  nuns 
and  friars  as  were  below  four  and  twenty,  whofe  vows 
were,  on  that  account,  fuppofed  not  to  be  binding.  The 
doors  of  the  convents  were  opened,  even  to  fuch  as 
were  above  that  age ;  and  every  one  recovered  his  liberty 
who  defired  it.  But  as  all  thefe  expedients  did  not  fully 
anfwer  the  king's  purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual 
inftrument  of  power,  the  parliament  j  and  in  order  tqr 
h  3  prepare 
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CHAP,  prepare  men  for  the  innovations  projc6ied,  the  report  of 
the  vifitors  was  publifhed,  and  a  general  horror  was  en- 
deavoured to  be  excited  in  the  nation  againft  inftitutions, 
which,  to  their  anceftors,  had  been  the  obje6ls  of  the  moft 
profound  veneration. 
4th  Feb.  The   king,   though  determined  utterly  to  abolifh  the 

monaftic  orders,  refolved  to  proceed  gradually  in  this 
A  pa-la-  great  work  5  and  he  gave  dire6tions  to  the  parliament  to 
go  no  further  at  prefent,  than  to  fupprefs  the  lefier  mo- 
nafteries,  which  pofTefled  revenues  below  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  ^  Thefe  were  found  to  be  the  moft  cor- 
rupted, as  lying  lefs  under  the  reftraint  of  fhame,  and 
being  expofed  to  lefs  fcrutiny  *"  ;  and  it  was  deemed  fafeft 
to  begin  with  them,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the 
greater  innov^ations  proje6led.  By  this  adl  three  hundred 
and  feventy-fix  monafteries  were  Aipprcfled,  and  their  re- 
Su-prefTion  vcnues,  amounting  to  thirty-two  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
mona^fteries.  ^ere  granted  to  the  king  ;  bcfides  their  goods,  chattels, 
and  plate,  computed  at  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  more  <=. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  oppofition  vi^as  made  to  this 
important  law  :  So  abfolute  was  Flenry's  authority  !  A 
court,  called  the  court  of  augmentation  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, was  erecSled  for  the  management  of  thefe  funds. 
The  people  naturally  concluded,  from  this  circumftance, 
that  Henry  intended  to  proceed  in  defpoiling  the  church 
of  her  patrimony  ''. 

The  aft  formerly  pafied,  empowering  theJcing  to  name 
thirty-two  commiilioners  for  framing  a  body  of  canon- 
law,  was  renewed  ;  but  the  projedl  was  never  carried  into 

a  47  Hen.  VIII,  c.  2S.  ^  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

c  It  is  pretended,  ies  HoUingflieJ,  p.  939,  that  ten  thoufand  monks  were 
turned  out  on  the  diilblution  of  the  Idler  monafteries.  If  fo,  moft  of  thetn 
mi.ft  have  been  Mendicants  :  For  the  revenue  rould  not  have  fupported  near 
that  number.  The  Mendicants,  no  doubt,  fiill  continued  their  former  pro- 
ftffion.  «l  47  '^en-  Vlil.  c.  27. 

execution. 
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execution.  Henry  thought,  that  the  prefent  perplexit)'  o^^  Jl,"^.  ^ 
that  law  encreafed  his  authority,  and  kept  the  clergy  in  t.,,.,-^,,-,^ 
ftill  greater  dependance.  '53^' 

Farther  progrefs  was  made  in  completing  the  union 
of  Wales  with  England  :  The  feparate  jurifdJ<St:ionsof  fe- 
veral  great  lords  or  marchers,  as  they  were  called,  which 
obftru£led  the  courfe  of  juftice  in  Wales,  and  encouraged 
robbery  and  pillaging,  were  abolifhed  ;  and  the  authority 
of  the  king's  courts  was  extended  every  where.  Some 
jurifiictions  of  a  like  nature  in  England  were  alfo  abo- 
lifhed ^  this  feffion. 

The  commons,  fenfible  that  they  had  gained  nothing 
by  oppofmg  the  king's  will,  when  he  formerly  endeavoured 
to  fecure  the  profits  of  wardfliips  and  liveries,  were  now 
contented  to  frame  a  law  %  fuch  as  he  dictated  to  them. 
It  was  enabled,  that  the  poiTeffion  of  land  fhall  be  ad- 
judged to  be  in  thofe  who  have  the  ufe  of  it,  not  in  thofe 
to  whom  it  is  transferred  in  tru'l. 

After  all  thefe  laws  were  paiTed,  the  king  diflblved 
the  parliament ;  a  parliament  memorable,  not  only  for  the  H'^  Apni. 
great  and  important  innovations  which  it  introduced,  but 
alfo  for  the  long  time  it  had  fat,  and  the  frequent  proro- 
gations which  it  had  undergone.  Henry  had  found  it  fo 
obfequious  to  his  will,  that  he  did  notchufe,  during  thofe 
religious  ferments,  to  hazard  a  new  election  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued the  fame  parliament  above  fix  years  :  A  pradtice, 
at  that  time.^  unufual  in  England. 

The  convocation,  v/hich  fat  during  this  feilion,  was  a  ccnvoca- 
engaged  in  a  very  important  work,  the  deliberating  on  the"°°* 
new  tranflation  which  was  projedted  of-  the  fcriptures. 
The  tranflation  given  by  Tindal,  though  correded  by 
himfelf  in  a  new  edition,  was  flill  complained  of  by  the 
clergy,  as  inaccurate  and  unfaithful ;  and  it  was  now 
propofed  to  them,    that  they  fhould  thcmfelves  publifh 

e  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  f  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 

L  4  a  tranf- 
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C  H  A  P.  a  trannation,  v/hich  would  not  be  liable  to  thofe  oblec^ 

XXXI.       .  •' 

**<»^/"Sr'  tions. 

'J36.  The  friends  of  the  reformation  aflerted,  that  nothing 

could  be  more  abfurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  word  of  God  itfelf,  and  thus  to  counteratSt 
the  will  of  heaven,  which,  for  the  purpofe  of  univerfal 
jfalvation,  had  publifhed  that  falutary  doiSlrlne  to  all  na- 
tions :  That  if  this  pra6lice  were  not  very  abfurd,  the  ar- 
tifice at  leaft  was  very  grofs,  and  proved  a  confcioufncfs, 
that  the  glofies  and  traditions  of  the  clergy  flood  in  direfl 
oppofition  to  the  original  text,  dictated, by  Supreme  In- 
telligence :  That  it  was  now  neceflary  for  the  people,  fo 
long  abufed  by  intereilcd  pretenfions,  to  fee  v/ith  their 
own  eyes,  and  to  examine  whether  the  claims  of  the  ec- 
cleiiaftics  were  founded  on  that  charter,  which  was  on  all 
Iiands  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  heaven  :  And 
that,  as  a  fpirit  of  refearch  and  curiofity  was  happily 
revived,,  and  men  v.'ere  nov/  oblioed  to  make  a  choice 
among  the  contending  dodtrines  of  diiTerent  fe£ls,  the 
proper  materials  for  decifion,  and  above  all,  the  holy 
fcrlptures,  fhould  be  fet  before  them  ;  and  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  which  the  change  of  language  had  fome- 
what  obfcured,  be  again,  by  their  means,  revealed  to 
mankind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the  people 
fee  with  their  own  eyes,  was  a  mere  cheat,  and  v/as  itfelf 
a  very  grofs  artifice,  by  which  the  new  preachers  hoped 
to  obtain  the  guidance  of  them,  and  to  feduce  them  from 
thofe  paftors,  whom  the  lav^s,  v/hom  ancient  ellabllfli- 
ments,  whom  heaven  itfelf  had  appointed  for  tlieir  fpiritual 
^llrecLlon  :  That  the  people  were,  by  their  ignorance, 
their  fjupidity,  their  necefTary  avocations,  totally  unqua- 
lified to  chufe  their  own  principles  ;  and  it  was  a  mock- 
ery to  fet  materials  before  them,  of  which  they  could  not 

pofTibly 
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po/iibly  make  any  proper  ufe  ;  That  even  in  the  afFaIrs  CHAP, 
of  common  life,  and  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  ^  -^-  _j 
lay  more  within  the  compafs  of  human  reafon,  the  laws  153^' 
had,  in  a  great  meafure,  deprived  them  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  had,  happily  for  their  own  and  the 
public  inrcfreft,  regulated  their  condu6l  and  behaviour  : 
That  theological  queftions  were  placed  far  beyond  the 
fphere  of  vulgar  comprehenfion  ;  and  ecclefiaftics  them- 
felves,  though  affifted  by  all  the  advantages  of  education, 
erudition,  and  an  affiduous  ftudy  of  the  fcience,  could  not 
be  fully  allured  of  a  juft  decilion  ;  except  by  the  promife 
m-ade  them  in  fcripture,  that  God  would  be  ever  prefent 
v.'ith  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  fliould  not 
prevail  againft  her  :  That  the  grofs  errors,  adopted  by  the 
v/ifell  heathens,  proved  how  unfit  men  were  to  grope  their 
own  way,  through  this  profound  darknefs  ;  nor  would 
the  fcriptures,  if  trufted  to  every  man's  judgment,  be  able 
to  remedy  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  much  augment, 
thofe  fatal  illufions  :  That  facred  writ  itfelf  was  involved 
in  fo  much  obfcurity,  gave  rife  to  fo  many  difficulties, 
contained  fo  many  appearing  contradictions,  that  it  was 
the  moft  dangerous  weapon,  that  could  be  entruHed  into 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude :  That  the 
poetical  Hyle,  in  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  compofed, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  occafioned  uncertainty  in  the^ 
fenfe,  by  its  m.ultiplied  tropes  and  figures,  was  fufiicient 
to  kindle  the  zeal  of  fanaticifm,  and  thereby  throw  .civil 
fociety  into  the  moft  furious  combuftion :  That  a  thou- 
fand  feels  muft  arife,  which  would  pretend,  each  of  them, 
to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  fcripture 3  and  would  be  able, 
by  fpecious  arguments,  or  even  without  fpecious  argu- 
ments, to  feduce  filly  women  and  ignorant  mechanics, 
mto  a  belief  of  the  moft  mcnftrous  principles  :  And  that 
li  ever  this  diforder,  dangerous  to  the  magiftrate  himfelf, 
received  a  remedy,  it  miift  be  from  the  tacit  acquiefcence 

of 
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en  A  p.  of  the  people  in   fome  new  authority ;    and  it  was  evi- 
V_  1  -,'_)dently  better,  without  farther  con teft  or  enquiry,  to  ad- 
■»536.     here  peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore  the  more  fecure, 
eftablifhments. 

These  latter  arguments,  being  more  agreeable  to  ec- 
clefiaftical  government,  would  probably  have  prevailed 
in  the  convocation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  authority  of 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  fome  other  'bifhops,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  fpsak  the  Icing's  fenfe  of  the  matter.  A  vote 
was  paffed  for  publifhing  a  new  tranflation  of  the  fcrip- 
tures  5  and  in  three  years'  time  that  work  was  finifhed, 
and  printed  at  Paris.  This  was  deemed  a  great  point 
gained  by  the  reformers,  and  a  confiderable  advancement 
of  their  caufe.  Farther  progrefs  was  foon  expedled,  after 
fuch  important  fucceflcs. 

But  while  the  retainers  to  the  new  relijrion  were  ex- 
lilting  in  their  profperity,  they  met  with  a  mortification, 
which  feemed  to  blaft  all  their  hopes  :  Their  patronefs, 
Anne  Boleyn,  poflefled  no  longer  the  king's  favour;  and 
foon  after  loft  her  life,  by  the  rage  of  that  furious  mo- 
jy-i-  ,  narch.  Henry  had  perfevered  in  his  love  to  this  lady, 
qocenAnne.  during  fix  years  that  his  profecution  of  the  divorce  lafted  3 
and  the  more  obftacles  he  met  with  to  the  gratification  of 
his  pafiion,  the  more  determined  zeal  did  he  exert  in 
purfuing  his  purpofe.  But  the  afFe(51ion,  which  had  fub- 
fiited,  and  ftill  encreafed,  under  difficulties,  had  not 
long  attained  fecure  pofTefiion  of  its  objedt,  when  it 
languifhed  from  fatiety ;  and  the  king's  heart  was  appa- 
rently eftranged  from  his  confort.  Anne's  enemies  foon 
perceived  this  fatal  change  ;  and  they  were  forward  to 
widen  the  breach,  when  they  found  that  they  incurred 
no  danger  by  interpofing  in  thofe  delicate  concerns.  She 
had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  fon  ;  and  Henry's  extreme 
fbndnefs  for  male  iflue  being  thus,  for  the  prefent,  dif- 
appointcd,  his  temper,  equally  violent  and  fupcrftitious, 

w^5 
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was  difpofed  to  make  the  innocent  mother  anfwerable  for^^J^  ^  p, 
this   misfortune ".     Bitt  the  chief  means  which  Anne's  v,.,_^,_^ 
enemies  employed  to  inflame  the  king  againft  her,  was      ^53a« 
his  jealoufy. 

Anne,  though  fhe  appears  to  have  been  entirely  Inno- 
cent, and  even  virtuous,  in  her  condu6l,  had  a  certain 
gaiety,  if  not  levity,  of  character,  which  threw  her  ofF 
her  guard,  and  made  her  lefs  circumfpedt  than  her  fitua- 
tion  required.  Her  education  in  France  rendered  her  the 
more  prone  to  thofe  freedoms  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
flie  conformed  herfelf  to  that  ftricl  ceremonial,  pra61;ifed 
in  the  court  of  England.  More  vain  than  haughty,  fhe 
was  pleafed  to  fee  the  influence  of  her  beauty  on  all  around 
her,  and  (he  indulged  herfelf  in  an  eafy  familiarity  with 
perfons,  who  were  formerly  her  equals,  and  who  might 
then  have  pre.tended  to  her  friendfhip  and  good  graces. 
Henry's  dignity  was  offended  with  thefe  popular  man- 
ners ;  and  though  the  lover  had  been  entirely  blind,  the 
hufband  pofTefTed  but  too  quick  difcernment  and  penetra- 
tion. Ill  inftruments  interpofed,  and  put  a  malignant 
interpretation  on  the  harmlefs  liberties  of  the  queen  :  The 
vifcountefs  of  Rocheford,  in  particular,  who  was  married 
to  the  queen's  brother,  but  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
her  fifter-In-law,  infuuiated  the  moft  cruel  fufpicions  in- 
to the  king's  mind  ;  and  as  fhe  was  a  woman  of  a  profli- 
gate chara<5ler,  fhe  paid  no  regard  either  to  truth  or  hu- 
manity in  thofe  calumnies  which  ftie  fuggefled.  She 
pretended,  that  her  own  hufband  was  engaged  in  a  cri- 
minal correfpondence  v/ith  his  fifler  ;  and  not  content 
with  this  imputation,  fhe  poifoned  every  a£lIon  of  the 
queen's,  and  reprefented  each  inftance  of  favour,  which 
ftie  conferred  on  any  one,  as  a  token  of  affe6lion.  Henry 
Norris,  groom  of  the  ftole,  Wefton,  and  Brereton, 
gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber,  together  with  Mark 

i  Burnet,  vol,  i.  p.  156, 
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CHAP.  SmctOxn,  groom  of  the  chamber,  v/sre  obferved  to  pof- 
^^_,,„.,J.^  Cefs  much  of  the  queen's  friendfiiip  ;  and  they  ferved  her 
.153^'  with  a  zeal  and  attachment,  which,  though  chiefly  de- 
rived from  gratitude,  might  not  improbably  be  feafoned 
with  fome  mixture  of  tendernefs  for  fo  amiable  a  princefs. 
The  king's  jealoufy  laid  hold  of  the  flighteft  circum- 
ftance  ;  and  finding  no  particular  objeft  on  which  it 
could  fatten,  it  vented  itfelf  equally  on  every  one  that 
came  vWthin  the  verge  of  its.  fury. 

Had  Henry's  jealoufy  been  derived  from  love,  though 
it  might  on  a  fudden  have  p^roeeeded  to  the  moft  violent 
fextremit'cs,  it  v/ould  have  been  fubjc6l  to  many  remorfes 
and  contrarieties  ;  and  might  at  laft  have  ferved  only  to 
augment  that  affection,  on  which  it  was  founded.  But 
it  was  a  more  ftern  jealoufy-,;  foftered  entirely  by  pride  : 
His  love  was  transferred  to  another  objefl.  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Seymour,  and  maid  oP honour  to  the 
queen,  a  young  lady  of  fmgular  beauty  and  merit,  had 
obtained  an  entire  afcendant  over  him;  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  facrifice  every  thing  to  the  gratification  of 
this  new  appetite.  Unlike  to  moft  monarchs,  who  judge 
lightly  of  the  crime  of  gallantry,  and  who  deem  the 
young  damfcls  of  their  court  rather  honoured  than  dif- 
graced  by  their  pafiion,  he  feldom  thought  of  any  other 
attachment  than  that  of  marriage ;  and  in  order  to  at- 
tain this  end,  he  underwent  more  difficulties,  and  commit- 
ted greater  crimes,  than  thofe  which  he  fought  to  avoid, 
by  forming  that  legal  connexion.  And  having  thus  en- 
tertained the  defign  of  raifing  his  new  miftrefs  to  his  bed 
and  throne,  he  more  willingly  hearkened  to  every  fugge- 
ftion,  which  threw  any  imputation  of  guilt  on  the  un^t 
fortunate  Anne  Boleyn. 
iHMay.  The  king's  jealoufy  firft  appeared  Openly  in  a  tilting 
at  Greenwich,  where  the  queen  happened  to  drop  her 
handkerchief  j  an  incident  probably  cafual,   but  inter- 
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preted  by  him  as  an  iiiftance  of  gallantry  to  fome  of  her  C  h  a  Pi 
paramours  ''.     He  immediately  retired   from    the  place  ; 
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fent  orders  to  confine  her  to  her  chamber ;  arrefted  Nor-  1536, 
ris,  Brereton,  Wefton,  and  Smeton,  together  with  her 
brother,  Rocheford  ;  and  threw  them  into  prifon.  The 
queen,  aftonifhed  at  thefe  inftances  of  his  fury,  thought 
that  he  meant  only  to  try  her ;  but  finding  him  in  ear- 
neft,  fhe  reflected  on  his  obftinate  unrelenting  fpirit,  and 
file  prepared  herfelf  for  that  melancholy  doom,  which 
was  awaiting  her.  Next  day,  flie  was  fent  to  the 
Tower ;  and  on  her  way.  thither,  fhe  was  informed  of 
her  fuppofed  offences,  of  which  fhe  had  hitherto  teen 
ignorant:  She  made  earnefl  proteftations  of  her  inno- 
cence J  and  when  fhe  entered  the  prifon,  fhe  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  prayed  God  fo  to  help  her,  as  flie  v/as  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her.  Her  furprife  and 
confufion  threw  her  into  hyflerical  diforders  j  and  in  that 
fituation,  flie  thought  that  the  befl  proof  of  her  inno- 
cence was  to  make  an  entire  confeffion,  and  flie  revealed 
fome  indifcretions  and  levities,  which  her  finiplicity  had 
equally  betrayed  her  to  commit  and  to  avow.  She  owned, 
that  fhe  had  once  rallied  Norris  on  his  delaying  his  m.ar- 
riage,  and  had  told  him,  that  he  probably  expelled  her, 
when  fhe  fhould  be  a  widow:  She  had  reproved  Weflon, 
fhe  faid,  for"  his  affedtion  to  a  kinfvvoman  of  hers,  and 
his  indifference  towards  his  wife  :  But  he  told  her,  that 
ftie  had  miflaken  the  obje£l  of  his  affecPcion,  for  it  was 
herfelf :  Upon  which,  fhe  defied  him  '.  She  affirmed^ 
that  Smeton  had  never  been  in  her  chamber  but  twice, 
when  he  played  on  the.  harpfichord :  But  flie  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  had  once  had  the  boldnefs  to  tell  her, 
that  a  look  fufficed  him.  The  kins;,  mflead  of  beino; 
fatisfied  with  the  candour  and  fincerity  of  her  confefTion, 
regarded  thefe  indifcretions  only  as  preludes  to  greater 
^nd  more  criminal  intimacies. 

*  Burnet,  v'-ij,  i,  p.  15S,  i  Sxry^e,  vol,  i,  p.  sSr, 
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Of  all  thofe  multitudes,  whom  the  beneficence  of  the 
queen's  temper  had  obliged,  during  her  profperous  for- 
'53"*  tune,  no  one  durft  interpofe  between  her  and  the  king's 
fury  ;  and  the  perfon,  whofe  advancement  every  breath 
had  favoured,  and  every  countenance  had  fmiled  upon, 
was  now  left  neglected  and  abandoned.  Even  her  uncle, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  preferring  the  connexions  of  party  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  was  become  her  mofl  dangerous  enemy  ; 
and  all  the  retainers  to  the  catholic  religion  hoped,  that 
her  death  would  terminate  the  king's  quarrel  with  Rome, 
and  leave  him  again  to  his  natural  and  early  bent,  which 
had  inclined  him  to  maintain  the  moft  intimate  union 
with  the  apoftolic  fee.  Cranmer  alone,  of  all  the 
queen's  adherents,  ftill  retained  his  friendfhip  for  her; 
and,  as  far  as  the  king's  impetuofity  permitted  him,  he 
endeavoured  to  moderate  the  violent  prejudices,  enter- 
tained againft  her. 

The  queen  herfelf  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  the 
Tower,  full  of  the  moft  tender  expoftulations,  and  of 
the  warmeft  proteftations  of  innocence  ^.  This  letter 
had  no  influence  on  the  unrelenting  mind  of  Henry, 
who  was  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his  new  mar- 
riage by  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Norris,  Wefton, 
Brereton,  and  Smeton,  were  tried  j  but  no  legal  evi- 
dence was  produced  againft  them.  The  chief  proof  of 
their  guilt  confifted  in  a  hear-fay  from  one  lady  Wing- 
field,  who  was  dead,  Snicton  was  prevailed  on,  by  the 
vain  hopes  of  life,  to  confefs  a  criminal  correfpondence 
with  the  queen  '  ;  but  even  her  enemies  expe(5ted  little 
advantage  from  this  confeffion  :  For  they  never  dared  to 
confront  him  with  her ;  and  he  was  immediately  exe- 
cuted ;  as  were  alfo  Brereton  and  Wefton.  Norris  had 
been  much  in  the  king's  favour  ;  and  an  offer  of  life  was 
made  him,   if  he  would   confefs   his  crime,  and  accufe 

''  See  note  [GJ  at  the  end  of  (he  voiume,         '  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  ac*. 
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the  queen  :  But  he  generoufly  reje6led  the  propofal ;  andC  H  a  P. 
faid,  that    in   his    confcience    he    believed   her   entirely  ■_  -^— '_f 
guiltlefs  :  But,  for  his  part,  he  could  accufe  her  of  no-      'SS^« 
thing,  and  he  would  rather  die  a  thoufand  deaths  than 
calumniate  an  innocent  perfon. 

The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  HertriaJ^ 
peers,  confifting  of  the  duke  of  SufFolk,  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty-three  more  : 
Their  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  prefided  as  high 
fteward.  Upon  what  proof  or  pretence  the  crime  of 
inceit  was  imputed  to  them  is  unknown  :  The  chief  evi- 
dence, it  is  faid,  amounted  to  no  more  than  that  Roche- 
ford  had  been  (een  to  lean  on  her  bed  before  fome  com- 
pany. Part  of  the  charge  againft  her  was,  that  fhe  had 
affirmed  to  her  minions,  that  the  king  never  had  her 
heart ;  and  had  faid  to  each  of  them  apart,  that  fhe  loved 
him  better  than  any  perfon  v/hatfoever  :  TFJjicb  was  to 
the  jlandcr  of  the  tjfue  begot  between  the  king  and  her.  By 
this  ftrained  interpretation,  her  guilt  was  brought  under 
the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  this  reign  ;  in  which  it  was 
declared  criminal  to  throw  any  flander  upon  the  king, 
queen,  or  their  ifTue.  Such  palpable  abfurdities  were, 
at  that  time,  admitted ;  and  they  were  regarded  by  the 
peers  of  England  as  a  fufHcient  reafon  for  facrificing  an 
innocent  queen  to  the  cruelty  of  their  tyrant.  Though 
unaffifted  by  counfel,  fhe  defended  herfelf  with  prefence 
of  mind  3  and  the  fpecftators  could  not  forbear  pro- 
nouncing her  entirely  innocent-  Judgment,  however, 
was  given  by  the  court,  both  againfl  the  queen  and  lord 
Rocheford  ;  and  her  verdicl  contained,  that  fhe  fbould 
be  burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleafure.  When 
this  dreadful  fentence  was  pronounced,  flie  was  not  ter-  • 
rifled,  but  lifting  up  l>er  hands  to  heaven,  faid,  *'  O, 
"  Father  1  O,  Creator  !  thou  who  art  the  way,  the 
**  truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knovrel'b  that   I   have   not 

*'  deferved 
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deferved  this  fate."  And  then  turning  to  tlid 
judges,  made  the  moft  pathetic  declarations  of  her  in- 
nocence. 

Henry,  not  fatisfied  with  this  cruel  vengeance,  was 

refolved  entirely  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  j 

and  to  declare  her  iffue  illegitimate  :  He  recalled  to  his 

memory,  that,  a  little  after  her  appearance  in  the  Englifli 

court,  fome  attachment  had  been  acknowledged  between 

her  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  then  lord  Piercy  ; 

and  he  now  queftioned  the  nobleman  with  regard  to  thefe 

engagements.     Northumberland  took  an  oath  before  the 

two  archbifhops,  that  no  central  or  promife  of  marriage 

had  ever  pafled  between  them  :  Fie  received  the   facra- 

ment  upon  it,  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  others  of 

the  privy  council ;  and  this  folemn  aft  he  accompanied 

with  the  moft  folemn   proteftations  of  veracity  '^.     The 

queen,  however,  was  iliaken  by  menaces  of  executing 

the  fentence  againft  her  in  its  greatcft  rigour,   and  v/as 

prevailed  on  to  confefs  in  court,  feme  lawful  im.pcdiment 

to  her  marriage  with  the  king  ".     The  affli<Sled  primate, 

who  fat  as  judge,  thought  himfelf  obliged  by  this  con- 

feffion,    to  pronounce  the  marriage  null    and    invalid. 

Henry,  in  the  tranfport^  of  his  fury,  did  not  perceive' 

that  his  proceedings  were  totally  inconfiftent,   and  thdt, 

if  her  marriage  were,  from  the  beginning,  invalid,  llie 

could  not  poUibly  be  guilty  of  adultery. 

The  queen  ncv/  prepared  for  fufFering  that  death  to 
which  file  was  fentenced.  She  (ent  her  laft  meiTage  to 
tlie  king,  and  acknov/Iedged  the  obligations  which  flie 
owed  him.,  in  thus  uniformly  continuing  his  endea'\'ours 
for  her  advancement :  From  a  private  gentlewoman,  £he 
faiJ,  he  had  firft  made  her  a  marchionefs,  then  a  queen^ 
and  now,  fince  he  could  raife  her  no  higher  in  this, 
•World,-  he  v/as  fending  her  to  be  a  faint  in  heaven.     She 


f^  HEibcrt,  p.  3S4, 
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then  renewed  the  proteftations  of  her  innocence,  and  re- 
commended her  daughter  to  his  care.  Before  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  and  all  who  approached  her,  fiie 
made  the  like  declarations ;  and  continued  to  behave  her- 
felf  with  her  ufual  ferenity,  and  even  with  chearfulnefs. 
*'  The  executioner,"  fhe  faid  to  the  lieutenant,  "  is,  I 
*'  hear,  very  expert ;  and  my  neck  is  very  fiender  :*' 
Upon  which  fhe  grafped  it  in  her  hand,  and  fmiled. 
When  brought,  however,  to  the  fcafFold,  fhe  foftened  her  ^9^^  ^^Y- 
tone  a  little  with  regard  to  her  proteftations  of  innocence. 
She  probably  refledled,  that  the  obllinacy  of  queen  Cathe- 
rine, and  her  oppofition  to  the  king's  will,  had  much 
alienated  him  from  the  lady  Mary  :  Her  own  maternal 
concern,  therefore,  for  Elizabeth,  prevailed  in  thefe  laft 
moments  over  that  indignation,  which  the  unjuft  fen- 
tence,  by  which  flie  fufFered,  naturally  excited  in  her. 
She  faid,  that  fhe  was  come  to  die,  as  fhe  was  fentenced, 
by  the  law  :  She  would  accufe  none,  nor  fay  any  thing 
of  the  ground  upon  which  fhe  was  judged.  She  prayed 
heartily  for  the  king  ;  called  him  a  rnofl  merciful  and 
gentle  prince  ;  and  acknowledged,  that  he  had  always 
been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  fovereign  ;  and  if  any 
one  fhould  think  proper  to  canv^fs  her  caufe,  fhe  defired 
him  to  judge  the  befl  ".  She  was  beheaded  by  the  exe- 
cutioner of  Calais,  who  was  fent  for  as  more  expert 
than  any  in  England.  Her  body  v/as  negligently  thrown 
into  a  common  cheft  of  elm-tree,  made  to  hold  arrows ; 
and  was  buried  in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  queen- cannot  rea- 
fonably  be  called  in  quefticn.  Henry  himfelf,  in  the 
violence  of  his  rage,  knew  not  whom  to  accufe  as  her 
lover  ;  and  though  he  imputed  guilt  to  her  brother,  and 
four  perfons  more,  he  was  able  to  bring  proof  againfl 
none  of  them,     'i'he  v.'hoLe  tenour  of  her  conduct  for- 

0  Burnet,  vol.  i.   p.  205, 
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^Jl^  P'blds  us  to  afcribe  to  her  an  abandoned  characSler,  fuch  as 

XXXI. 

^^,*.~y.-^^  is  implied  in  the  king's  accufation :  Had  fhe  been  fo 
*-"3S"  loft  to  all  prudence  and  fenfe  of  ftiame,  flie  muft  have 
expofed  herfelf  to  detection,  and  afforded  her  enemies 
fome  evidence  againft  her.  But  the  king  made  the  molt 
effectual  apology  for  her,  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the 
very  day  after  her  execution  p.  His  impatience  to  gra- 
tify this  nevs7  paffion  caufed  him  to  forget  all  regard  to 
decency  ;  and  his  cruel  heart  was  not  foftened  a  moment 
by  the  bloody  cataftrophe  of  a  perfon,  who  had  fo  long 
been  the  object  of  his  moft  tender  affeitions. 

The  lady  Mary  thought  the  death  of  her  ftep-mother 
a  proper  opportunity  for  reconciling  herfelf  to  the  king, 
who,  befides  other  caufcs  of  difguit,  had  been  offended 
with  her,  on  account  of  the  part  which  {he  had  taken  in 
her  mother's  quarrel.  Fler  advances  were  not  at  firft  re- 
ceived ;  and  Henry  exacted  from  her  fome  further  proofs 
of  fubmiflion  and  obedience :  He  required  this  young 
princefs,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  adopt  his 
theological  tenets ;  to  acknowledge  his  fupremacy  ;  to 
renounce  the  pope  ;  and  to  ov/n  her  mother's  marriage  ta 
be  unlawful  and  inccftuous.  Thcfc  points  were  of  hard 
digeftion  with  the  princefs  j  but  after  fome  delays,  and 
even  refufals,  fhe  v/as  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  write  a  letter 
to  her  father  ^,  containing  her  affent  to  the  articles  re- 
quired of  her  :  Upon  which  (he  was  received  into  favour. 
But  notwithftanding  the  return  of  the  king's  affection  to. 
the  iffue  of  his  firit  marriage,  he  diverted  not  himfelf  of 
kindnefs  tov/ards  the  lady  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  new  queen, 
who  was  bleft  with  a  iiiigular  fweetnefs  of  difpofition, 
difco\'cred  ftrong  proofs  of  attachment  towards  her. 

g^th  June.         The  trial  and  conviction  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  events,  made  it  ncceffary  for  the  king  to  fummoa 


A  parlia- 
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a  new  parliament ;  and   he  here,  in  his  fpeecb,  made  a  ^  !<  a  p. 

•>  r        7  xxxr 

merit  to  his  people,   that,  notwith {landing  the  misfor-  v.^-,--^ 

tunes  attending  his  two  former  marriages,  he  had  been      'SS'^- 
induced,  for  their  good,  to  venture  on  a  third.     The 
fpeaker  received  this   profeinon  with  fuitable  gratitude  ; 
and  he  took  thence  occafion  to  praife  the  king  for  his 
wonderful  gifts  of  grace  and  nature  :    He  compared  him, 
for  juftice  and  prudence,  to  Solomon  ;  for  ftrength  and 
fortitude  to  Sampfon  ;    and  for  beauty  and  comelinefs  to 
Abfalom.     The  king  very  humbly  replied,  by  the  mouth 
of  his  chancellor,  that  he  difavowed  thefe  praifes  ;  fmce, 
if  he  were  really  poffelTed  of  fuch  endowments,  they  were 
the  gift  of  Almighty  God  only.     Henry  found  that  the 
parliam.ent  was  no  lefs  fubmiilive  in  deeds  than  complr.ifant 
in  their  expreffions,  and  that  they  would  go  the  fame' 
lengths  as  the  former  in  gratifying  even  his  moft  lawlefs 
paffions.     His  divorce  from  Anne  Eoleyn  was  ratified  ; 
that  queen,  and  all  her  accomplices,  v/ere  attainted  j  the 
iiTue  of  both  his  former  marriages  were  declared  illepiti- 
mate,  and  it  was  even  made  treafon  to  aiTert  the  legiti- 
macy of  either  of  them  ;  to  throw  any  flander  upon  the 
prefent  king,  queen,  or  their  ifTue,  v/as  fubjeciled  to  the 
fame  penalty ;  the  crown  wa^  fetLled  on  the  king's  iiTue 
by  Jane  Seymour,  or  any  fubfequent  v/ife  j  and  in  cafe 
he  fnould  die  without  children,  he  v/as  impowered,  by 
his  will  or  letters  patent,  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  :    An 
enormous   authority  *■,    efpecially   when   entrufled    to   a 
prince  fo  violent  and  capricious  in  his  hum^our.     Who- 
ever, being  required,  refufed  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  any 
article  of  this  a61:  of  fettlement,  was  declared  to  be  guilty 
of  treafon  ;   and  by  this  claufe  a  fpecies  of  political  in- 
quifition  was  efrabliilied  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 

>■  The  king  is  thought  to  have  had  a  defign  of  leaving  the  crowp,  in  cafa 
of  the  tailure  of  his  lawful  male  iffue,  to  his  f.ivourite  fon,  the  riuke  of 
Richmond,  But  the  death  of  tiiat  promifing  noblesnan,  which  happened 
foon  after,  difappointed  all  p roj^clf  in  his  favour.     Heylin,  p.  6. 
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C  H  A  P»  accufations  of  treafon  multiplied  to  an  unreafonable  de- 
t^^^^^^lj  gree.  The  king  was  alfo  empowered  to  confer  on  any 
'53^'  one,  by  his  will  or  letters  patent,  any  caftles,  honours, 
liberties,  or  franchilcs ;  words  which  might  have  been 
extended  to  the  difmembering  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
eretlion  of  principalities  and  independant  jurifdidions. 
It  was  alfo,  by  another  aft,  made  treafon  to  marry, 
without  the  king's  confent,  any  princefs  related  in  the 
firft  degree  to  the  crown.  This  aft  was  occafioned  by 
the  difcovery  of  a  defign,  formed  by  Thomas  Howard, 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  efpoufe  the  lady  Mar- 
garet Douglas,  niece  to  the  king,  by  his  fifter  the  queen 
of  Scots  and  the  earl  of  Angus.  ,  Howard,  as  well  as  the 
young  lady,  was .  committed  to  the  Tower.  She  reco- 
vered her  liberty  foon  after  ;  but  he  died  in  confinement. 
An  aft  of  attainder  paffed  againiT:  him  thi3  feffion  of  par- 
liament. 

A  NEW  accefiion  was  likewife  gained  to  the  authority 
of  the  crown  :  The  king  or  any  of  his  fuccefTcrs  was  cm- 
powered  to  repeal  or  annul,  by  letters  patent,  whatever 
aft  of  parliament  had  been  pafl'ed  before  he  was  four  and 
tiventy  years  of  age.  Whoever  maintained  the  authority 
cf  the  biihop  of  Rome,  by  word  or  writ,  or  endeavoured 
in  any  manner  to  I'eftore  it  in  England,  v/as  fubjefted  to 
the  penalty  of  a  premunire  ;  that  is,  his  goods  were  for- 
feited, and  he  v/as  put  out  of  the  proteftion  of  law.  And 
any  perfon  who  pofielTed  any  office,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil, 
or  received  any  grant  or  charter  from  the  crown,  and  yet 
ref^fed  to  renounce  the  pope  by  oath,  was  declared  to  be 
guilty  of  treafon.  The  renunciation  prefcribed  runs  jin 
the  ftyle  of  So  help  me  God.,  all  faints.,  and  the  holy  evange- 
lljli  *.  The  pope,  hearing  of  Anne  Boleyn's  difgrace  and 
de?ith,  had  hoped  that  the  door  was  opened  to  a  reconci- 
liaiioHj  and  had  been  making  fome  advances  to  Henry; 

»  2,8  Ken.  VIII.  c.  lo. 
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But  this  was  the  reception  he  met  with.  Henry  was  now  CHAP, 
become  indifferent  with  regard  to  papal  cenfures  ;  and  ._,—^, -.'__; 
finding-  a  crreat  encreafe  of  authority,  as  v/eJl  as  of  reve-      '53*' 

DO  J   ' 

nue,  to  accrue  from  his  quarrel  with  Rome,  he  was  de- 
termined to  perfevere  in  his  prefent  meafures.  This 
parliament  alfo,  even  more  than  any  foregoino;,  convinced 
him  how  much  he  commanded  the  refpecl  of  his  fubje^ls, 
and  what  confidence  he  might  repofe  in  them.  Though 
the  eleciions  had  been  made  on  a  fudden,  without  any 
preparation  or  intrigue,  the  members  difcovered  an  un- 
limited attachment  to  his  perfon  and  government  ^ 

The  extreme  complaifance  of  the  convocation,  which  A  convoca- 
fat  at  the  fame  time  with  the  parliament,  encouraged  him ''°"' 
in  his  refolution  of  breaking  entirely  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  There  was  fecretly  a  great  divifion  of  fentiments 
in  the  minds  of  this  aflemblyj  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  re- 
formers had  been  augmented  by  fome  late  fucceffcs,  the 
refentment  of  the  catholics  was  no  lefs  excited  by  their 
fears  and  lofTes  :  But  the  authority  of  the  king  kept  every 
one  fubmi/Txve  and  filent ;  and  the  new-afTumed  preroga- 
tive, the  fupremacy,  with  whofe  limits  no  one  was  fully 
acquainted,  reflrained  even  the  mod  furious  movements 
of  theological  rancour.  Cromv/el  prefided  as  vicar-o-e- 
neral ;  and  though  the  catholic  party  expected,  that,  on 
the  fall  of  queen  Anne,  his  authority  would  receive  a 
great  fliock,  they  were  furprized  to  find  him  ftill  main- 
tain equal  credit  as  before.  With  the  vicar-2;eneral  con- 
curred Cranmer  the  primate,  Latimer  biinep  of  Wor- 
cefter,  Shaxton  of  SalilDury,  Hilfey  of  Rocheftcr,  Fox 
of  Hereford,  Barlow  of  St.  David's.  The  oppofite  fac- 
tion was  headed  by  Lee  archbiinop  of  York,  Stokelley 
bifhop  of  London,  Tonftal  of  Durham,  Gardiner  of 
V/inchefter,  Longland  of  Lincoln,  Sherbone  of  Chichef- 
ter.  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carlifle.     The  former 

t  Burnet,  vol,  i.  p.  212. 
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CHAP,  party,  by  their  oppofition  to  the  pope,  feconded  the  king's  • 
\^„^,  -%^  ambition  and  love  of  power  :  I  he  latter  party,  by  main- 
"53^'  taining  the  ancient  theologicai  tenets,  were  more  con- 
formable to  his  fpeculative  principles  :  And  both  of  them 
had  alternately  the  advantage  of  gaining  on  his  humour, 
by  which  he  was  more  governed  than  by  either  of  thefe 
motives. 

The  church  in  general  was  averfe  to  the  reformation  ; 
and  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  framed  a  lift  of  opi- 
nions, in  the  whole  fixty-feven,  which  they  pronounced 
erroneous,  and  which  was  a  coileilion  of  principles,  fome 
held  by  the  ancient  Lollards,  others  by  the  modern  pro- 
teftants,  or  Gofpeilers,  as  they  were  fometimes  called. 
Thefe  opinions  they  fent  to  the  upper  houfe  to  be  cenfur- 
ed  ;  but  in  the  preamble  of  their  rtprefentation,  they 
difcovered  the  fcrviie  fpirit,  by  which  they  were  governed. 
They  faid,  "  tliat  they  intended  not  to  do  or  fpeak  any 
*'  thing  which  might  be  unplcafant  to  the  king,  whom 
"  they  acknowledge  their  fupreme  head,  and  whofe  com- 
"  mands  they  were  refolvcd  to  obey  ;  renouncing  the 
*'  pope's  ufurped  authority,  with  all  his  Jaws  and  inven- 
'*  tions,  now  extinguifhed  and  abolifhed  j  and  addi(^ing 
"  themfelves  to  Almighty  God  and  his  laws,  and  unto 
"  the  king  and  the  lav/s  made  within  this  kingdom  "." 

The  convocation  cam^e  at  laft,  after  fome  debate,  to 
decide  articles  of  faith ;  and  their  tenets  were  of  as  miOtley 
a  kind  as  the  affrmbly  itfelf,  or  rather  as  the  king's  fyf- 
tem  of  theology,  by  which  they  were  refolved  entirely  to 
fquare  their  principles.  They  determined  the  ftandard  of 
faith  to  confiit  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  three  creeds,  the 
Apoilolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanafian ;  and  this  article  was 
a  fignal  vidtory  to  the  reformers  :  Auricular  confeffion 
and  penance  were  admitted,  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  the 
catholics  ;    No  mention  was  made  of  marriage,  extreme 

"  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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liiiclion,  confirmation,  pr  holy  orders,  as  facraments  ; 
and  in  this  omiflion  the  influence  of  the  proteflants  ap- 
peared :  The  real  prefence  was  alllrted,  conformably  to  ^5'^^- 
the  ancient  dodlrine  :  The  terms  of  acceptance  were  efta- 
blifhed  to  be  the  merits  of  Chriil,  and  the  mercy  and 
good  pleafure  of  God,  fuitably  to  the  new  principles. 

So  far  the  two  fe£ls  feem  to  have  made  a  fair  partition, 
by  alternately  fharing  the  feveral  claufes.  In  framing  the 
fubfequent  articles,  each  of  them  feems  to  have  thrown 
in  their  ingredient.  The  catholics  prevailed  in  aflerting, 
that  the  ufe  of  images  was  warranted  by  Scripture  j  the 
proteftants,  in  warning  the  people  againft  idolatry,  and 
the  abufe  of  thefe  fenfible  reprefentations.  The  ancient 
faith  was  adopted  in  maintaining  the  expediency  of  pray- 
ing to  faints  ;  the  late  innovations  in  rejedling  the  pecu- 
liar patronage  of  faints  to  any  trade,  profeilion,  or  courfe 
of  a(5lion.  The  former  rites  of  worfhip,  the  ufe  of  Tioly 
water,  and  the  ceremonies  pra(5lifcd  on  Aih-wednefday, 
Palm-funday,  Good-friday,  and  other  feftivals  were  ftill 
maintained  ;  but  the  new  refinements,  which  made  light 
of  thefe  inftitutions,  were  alfo  adopted,  by  the  convoca- 
tion's denying  that  they  had  any  immediate  power  of  re- 
mitting fin,  and  by  its  aflerting  that  their  fole  merit  con- 
fifted  in  promoting  pious  and  devout  difpofitions  in  the 
mind. 

But  the  article,  v/ith  regard  to  purgatory,  contains 
the  moft  curious  jargon,  ambiguity,  and  hefitation,  ari- 
fing  from  the  mixture  of  cppofite  tenets.  It  was  to  this 
purpofe  :  "  Since  according  to  due  order  of  charity,  and 
**  the  book -of  Maccabees,  and  divers  ancient  authors,  it 
'*  is  a  very  good  and  charitable  deed  to  pray  for  fouls  de- 
"  parted  ;  and  fince  fuch  a  praclice  has  been  maintained 
*'  in  the  church  from  the  beginning  ;  all  bifliops  and 
"  teachers  fhould  inftru61:  the  people  not  to  be  grieved 
"  for  the  continuance  of  the  fame.  But  fince  the  place 
M  4  "  where 
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C  H  A  P.  «  where  departed  fouls   are  retained,  before  they  reach 

XXXI  '  J         , 

^_,_^_'__,  "  Para<;life,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  pains,  is  left 

153^'      "  uncertain  by  Scripture  ;  all  fuch  queflions   are  to  be 

"  fubmitted  to  God,  to  whofe  mercy  it  is  meet  and  con- 

"  venient  to  commend  the  deccafed,  trufting  that  he  ac- 

"  cepteth  our  prayers  for  them  "'." 

These  articles,  when  framed  by  the  convocation,  and 
correfted  by  the  king,  were  fubfcribed  by  every  meiriber 
of  that  afTembly ;  while,  perhaps,  neither  there  nor 
throughout  the  v/hole  kingdom,  could  one  man  be  found, 
except  the  king  himfclf,  who  had  adopted  precifely  thefe 
very  dodlrincs  and  opinions.  For  though  there  be  not 
any  contradiclicn  in  the  tenets  here  advanced,  it  had 
happened  in  England,  as  in  all  countries  where  factious 
diviuons  have  place ;  a  certain  creed  was  embraced  by 
each  party  ;  few  neuters  were  to  be  fo\md  ;  <and  thefe 
confifted  only  of  fpeculative  or  v/himfical  people,  of 
whom  tv/o  perfons  could  fcarcely  be  brought  to  an  agree- 
ment in  the  fame  dogmas.  The  proteftants,  all  of  them, 
carried  their  oppofition  to  Rome  farther  than  thofe  arti- 
cles :  None  of  the  catholics  went  fo  far:  And  the  king, 
by  being  able  to  retain  the  nation  in  fuch  a  delicate  me- 
dium, difplayed  the  utmoft  power  of  an  imperious  defpo- 
tiiin,  of  which  any  hifcory  furnifhes  an  example.  To 
change  the  religion  of  a  country,  even  when  feconded  by 
a  party,  is  one  of  the  mofl  perilous  enterprizes,  which 
any  foverefgn  can  attempt,  and  often  proves  the  moft  de- 
flrucUve  to  royal  authority.  But  Henry  v/as  able  to  fet 
the  political  machine  in  that  furious  movement,  and  yet 
regulate  and  even  fLop  its  career  :  He  could  fay  to  it,  thus 
far  {halt  thou  go  and  no  farther  :  And  he  made  every  vote 
of  iiis  parliament  and  convocation  fubfervient,  not  only 
to  his  intercfls   and   paffions,    but  even   to  his   greateft 

"^  Collier,  vol.  ii,  p,  122^  &  feq.     Fuller,     Burnetj  vol.  i,  p.  215. 
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caprices;  nay,  to  his  moft  refined  and  moft  fcliolaftic  C  H  A  P. 
fubtilties.  v— -v — — ' 

The  concurrence  of  thefe  two  national  -  afTemblics  '53^* 
ferved,  no  doubt,  to  encreaie  the  king's  power  over  the 
people,  and  raifcd  him  to  an  authority  more  abfolute, 
than  any  prince,  in  a  fimple  monarchy,  even  by  means ^ 
of  military  force,  ,is  ever  able  to  attain.  But  there  are 
certain  bounds,  beyond  which  the  mod  ilavifh  fubmiffioa 
cannot  be  extended.  All  the  late  innovations,  particu- 
larly the  difTolution  of  the  fmaller  monafteries,  and  the 
im.minent  danger,  to  which'  all  the  reft  were  expofed  ^^ 
had  bred  difcontent  among  the  people,  and  had  difpofed 
them  to  a  revolt.  The  expelled  monks,  wandering  about 
the  country,,  excited  both  the  piety  and  compaliion  of 
men  ;  and  as  the  ancient  religion  took  hold  of  the  popu- 
lace by  powerful  motives,  fuited  to  vulgar  capacity,  it 
was  able,  now  that  it  was  brought  into  apparent  hazard, 
to  excite  the  ftrongeft  zeal  in  its  favour  f.     Difcontents  Difcontents 

among  the 

had  even  reached  fome  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whofe  people, 
anceftors  had  founded  the  monafteries,  and  who  placed  a 
vanity  in  thofe  inftitutlons,  as  v/ell  as  reaped  fome  benefit 
fj  om  them,  by  the  provifions,  which  they  afforded  t];iem 
for  their  younger  children.  The  more  fuperftitious  were 
interefted  for  the  fouls  of  their  forefathers,  which,  they 
believed,  m.uft  now  lie,  during  many  ages,  in  the  tor- 
ments of  purgatory,  for  want  of  mallcs  to  relieve  them. 
It  feorned  unjuft  to  abolifh  pious  inftitutlons  for  the  faults, 
real  or  pretended,  of  individuals.  Even  the  moft  mode- 
rate and  reafonable  deemed  it  fomewhat  iniquitous,  that 
men,  who  had  been  iuviLcd  into  a  courfe  of  life  by  all  the 
laws,  human  and  divine,  which  prevailed  in  their  coun- 
try, ihouid  be  turned  out  of  their  pofieilicns,  and  fo  litrle 
care  be  taken  of  their  future  fubfiftence.  And  when  it 
v.as  obfervcd,  that  the  rapacity  and  bribery  of  the  com- 

'^  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  vclume,  y  Strype,  voi,  i. 
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^^"^  ^'  n^ii^oncrs  and  others,  employed  in  vifiting  the  monafte- 
^^,„,^,.,.^   nes,  intercepted  much  of  the  profits  refulting  from  thefa 
1536.      confifcations,  it  tended  much  to  encreafe  the  general  dif- 
content  ^. 

But  the  people  did  not  break  into  open  fedition,  till 
the  complaints  of  the  fecular  clergy  concurred  with  thofe 
of  the  regular.  As  Cromv/el's  perfon  was  little  accept- 
able to  the  ecclefiaftics  ;  the  authority,  which  he  exer- 
cifed,  being  fo  new,  fo  abfolute,  fo  unlimited,  infpired 
them  with  difgufl  and  terror.  He  publifhed,  in  the  king's 
name,  without  the  confent  either  of  parliament  or  con- 
vocation, an  ordonance,  by  which  he  retrenched  many  of 
the  ancient  holydays  j  prohibited  feveral  fuperftitions, 
gainful  to  the  clergy,  fuch  as  pilgrimages,  images,  re- 
liques  ;  and  even  ordered  the  incumbents  in  the  pariflies 
to  fet  apart  a  confiderable  portion  of  their  revenue  for  re- 
pairs, and  for  the  fupport  of  exhibitioners  and  the  poor  of 
their  parifli.  The  fecular  priefls,  finding  themfelvcs  thus 
reduced  to  a  grievous  fervitude,  inftilled  into  the  people 
thofe  difcontents,  which  they  had  long  harboured  in  their 
own  bofoms. 

The  firft  rifing  was   in  Lincolnfhire.     It  was  headed 
by  Dr.  Mackrel,  prior  of  Barlings,    who  was  difguifcd 
like  a  mean  mechanic,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  captain 
Coblcr.      This    tumultuary    army   amounted    to   above 
InAirrec-     20,000  men  ^ ;  but  notwithftanding  their  number,  they 
tion.  fliowed    little    difpofition    of  proceeding    to    extremities 

againfl  the  king,  and  feemcd  ftill  overawed  by  his  autho- 
rity. They  acknowledged  him  to  be  fupremehead  of  the 
church  of  England  j  but  they  complained  of  fuppreffing 
the  monaftcrics,  of  evil  counfellors,  of  perfons  meanly 
bcrn  raifed  to  dignity,  of  the  danger  to  v/hich  the  jev/els 
and  plate  of  their  parochial  churches  were  expofed  :  And 
they  prayed  the  king  to  confult  the  nobility  of  the  realm 

z  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  a  Ibid,  p,  izj,    Herbert, 
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concerning  the  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances  •'.     Henry  v/as  ^}\  ^  ^^ 

^,  .  ^  ^  XXXi. 

little  difpofed  to  entertain  apprehenfions  of  danger,  efpe-  s..— ^,/^—l,^ 

cially  from  3.  low  multitude,  whom  he  defpifed.  He  fent  gtjj^oaob. 
forces  againft  the  rebels  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  ;  and  he  returned  them  a  very  iharp  anfwer  to 
their  petition.  There  were  fome  gentry,  whom  the  po- 
pulace had  conftrained  to  take  part  with  them,  and  who 
kept  a  fecret  correfponde^ce  with  Suffolk.  They  in- 
formed him,  that  refentment  againft  the  king's  reply  was 
the  chief  caufe,  which  retained  the  malcontents  in  arms, 
and  that  a  milder  anfwer  would  probably  fupprefs  the  re- 
bellion. Henry  had  levied  a  great  force  at  Landon,  with 
which  he  was  preparing  to  march  againft  the  rebels ;  and 
being  fo  well  fupported  by  power,  he  thought,  that, 
v/ithout  lofing  his  d-gnity,  he  might  now  ftiow  them 
fom.e  greater  condefcenfion.  He  fent  a  new  proclamation, 
requiring  them  to  return  to  their  obedience,  with  fecret 
affurances  of  pardon.  This  expedient  had  its  efteil : 
The  pepulace  was  difperfed  :  Mackrel  and  fome  of  their 
leaders  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and  were  executed  : 
The  greater  part  of  the  multitude  retired  peaceably  to  their 
ufual  occupations  :  A  few  of  the  more  obftinate  fled  to 
the  north,  where  they  joined  the  infurredtion  that  was 
raifed  in  thofe  parts. 

The  northern  rebels,  as  they  were  more  numerous, 
were  alfo,  on  other  accounts,  more  formidable  than  thofe 
of  Lincolnfliirej  becaufe  the  people  were  there  more  ac- 
cuftom.ed  to  a'rm.s,  and  becaufe  of  the  vicinity  to  the 
Scots,  who  might  make  advantage  of  thefe  diforders. 
One  Afke,  a  gentleman,  had  tr.ken  the  command  of 
them.,  and  he  poffcffed  the  art  of  governing  the  populace. 
Their  enterprize  they  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace : 
Some  priefts  marched  before  in  the  habits  of  their  order, 
carrying  croffes  in   their  ha-.ds  :    In  their  banners  was 

b  Herbert,  p.  410. 
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e  K  A  p.  woven  a  crucifix,  with  the  reprefentation  of  a  chalice, 
1^  and  of  the  five  wounds  of  Chrift  <=■ :  They  wore  on  their 

*5S6'  fleeve  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds,  with  the  name  of 
Jefus  wrought  in  the  middle :  They  all  took  an  oath,  that 
they  had  entered  into  the  pilgrimage  of  grace  from  no 
other  motive,  than  their  love  to  God,  their  care  of  the 
king's. perfcn  and  iflue,  their  defire  of  purifying  the  no- 
bility, of  driving  bafe-born  perfons  from  about  the  king, 
of  reftoring  the  church,  and  of  fuppreffing  herefy.  Al- 
lured by  thefe  fair  pretences,  about  40,600  men  from  the 
counties  of  York,  Durham,  Lancaftcr,  and  thofe  nor- 
thern provinces,  flocked  to  their  ftandard  ;  and  their 
zeal,'  no  lefs  than  their  numbers,  infpired  the  court  with 
apprehenfions. 

The  earl  of  Shrcwfbury,  moved  by  his  regard  for  the 
king's  fervicc,  raifed  forces,  though  at  firfl:  without  any 
coramifiion,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  rebels.  The  earl  of 
Cumberland  repulfed  them  from  his  caftle  of  Skipton  : 
Sir  Ralph  Evers  defended  Scarborow- caftle  againft  them*" : 
Courtney,  marquis  of  Exeter,,  the  king's  coufin-gcrman, 
obeyed  orders  from  court,  and  levied  troops.  The  earls 
of  Hunt  ngdon,  Derby,  and  Rutland,  imitated  his  ex- 
ample. The  rebels,  however,  prevailed  in  taking  both 
Hull  and  York  :  They  had  laid  fiege  to  Pom  fret  caftle^ 
into  which  the  archbifliop  of  York  and  lord  Darcy  had 
thrown  themfelves.  It  was  foon  furrendcred  to  them  j 
and  the  prelate  and  nobleman,  who  fccretly  wiflied  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  infurreclion,  feemed  to  yield  to  the  force  im- 
pofed  on  them,  and  joined  the  rebels. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed  general  of  the 
king's  forces  againft  the  northern  rebels  ;  and  as  he  headed 
the  party  at  court,  which  fupported  the  ancient  religion, 
he  was  alfo  fufpc£i:ed  of  bearing  fome  favour  to  the  caufe, 
which  he  was  fent  to  oppofe.      His  prudent   conduct, 

c  Fojf;  -vcl.  ii.  p.  99s,  ^  Stowe,  p,  574,    Baker,  p.  258. 
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however,  feems  to  acquit  him  of  this  imputation.     HeC  '^a  ?. 
encamped    near   Doncafter,    together   with  the  earl   of^_^„^^^^_^ 
Shrcwfbury  ;  and  as  his  army  was  fmall,  fcarcely  exceed-     3535. 
ino-  five  tiioufand  men,  he  made  choice  of  a  poft,  whtre 
he  had  a  river  in  front,  the  ford  of  which  he  propofed  to 
defend  againft  the  rebels.     They  had  intended  to  attack 
him  in  the  morning  j  but  during  the  night,  there  fell 
fuch  violent  rains  as  rendered  the  river  utterly  unpaiTable  ; 
and  Norfolk  wifely  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  them.     In  order  to  open  the  door  for  ne- 
gociation,    he  fent  them   a  herald j    whom  Afke,  their 
leader,  received  with  great  ceremony ;  he  himfelf  fitting 
in  a  chair  of  ftate,  with  the  archbifhop  of  York  on  one 
hand,  and  lord  Darcy  on  the  other.     It  was  agreed,  that 
two  gentlemen  Ihould  be  difpatched  to  the  king  v/ith  pro- 
pofals  from  the  rebels ;  and  Henry  purpofely  delayed  giving 
an  anfwer,  and  allured  them  with  hopes  of  entire  fatisfac- 
tion,    in   expedtaticn  that-  neceflity  would   foon  oblige 
them  to  difperfe  themfelves.     Being  informed,  that  his 
artifice  had,  in  a  great  meafure,  fucceeded,  he  required 
them  inftantly  to  lay  down  their  arms   and   fubmit  to 
mercy  5  promifing  a  pardon  to  all   except  fix  whom  he 
named",  and  four  whom  he  referved^  to  himfelf  the  power 
of  naming.     But  though  the  greateft  part  of  the  rebels 
had  gone  home  for  want  of  fubfiilrence,  they  had  entered 
into    the  moft  folemn   engagements   to  return   to  their 
ftandards,  in  cafe  the  king's  anfwer  fliould  not  prove  fa- 
tisfadtory.     Norfolk,    therefore,    foon  found  himfelf  jn 
the  fame  difficulty  as  before  ;  and  he  opened  again  a  ne- 
gociation  with  the  leaders  of  the  multitude.     He  engaged 
them  to  fend  three  hundred  peribns  to  Doncafter,  with 
propofals  for  an  accommodation  ;  and  he  hoped,  by  in- 
trigue and  feparate  intereflrs,  to  throw  dilTention  among 
{o  great  a  number.     Aiks  himfelf  had  propofed  to  be  one 
of  the  deputies,  and  he  required  a  hoftagc  for  his  fecurity  : 

But 
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c  FT  A  P.  But  the  king,  when  confulted,  replied,  that  he  knev/na 
t.„„_^„..^  gentleman  or  other,  whom  he  efteemed  fo  little  as  to  put 
'Sl*^-  him'  in  pledge  fqr  fuch  a  villain.  The  demands  of  the 
rebels  were  fo  exorbitant,  that  Norfolk  rcjeited  them  ; 
and  they  prepared  again  to  decide  the  contefl  by  force  of 
arms.  They  were  as  formidable  as  ever  both  by  their 
numbers  and  fpirit ;  and  notwithftanding  the  fmall  river, 
which  lay  between  them  and  the  royal  army,  Norfolk 
had  great  reafon  to  dread  the  efFects  of  their  fury.  But 
while  they  were  preparing  to  pafs  the  ford,  rain  fell  a 
fecond  time  in  fuch  abundance,  as  made  it  impradlicable 
for  them  to  execute  their  defign ;  and  the  populace, 
partly  reduced  to  neceffity  by  want  of  proviflons,  partly 
ftruck  with  fuperftition  at  being  thus  again  difappointed 
by  the  fame  accident,  fuddenly  difperfed  themfelves.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  received  powers  for  that  end, 
forwarded  the  difperfion,  by  the  promife  of  a  general  am- 
gth  Dec.  neiiy  ;  and  the  king  ratified  this  aft  of  clemency.  He 
publiflied,  however,  a  manifefto  againft  the  rebels,  and  an 
anfwer  to  their  complaints ;  in  which  he  employed  a  very 
lofty  ftyle,  fuited  to  fo  haughty  a  monarch.  He  told 
them,  that  they  ought  no  more  to  pretend  giving  a  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  government,  than  a  blind  man  with 
regard  to  colours  :  "  And  we,"  he  added,  ''  with  our 
'*  whole  council,  think  it  right  ftrange,  that  ye,  who 
"  be  but  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,  do  take  upon  you  to 
"  appoint  us,  who  be  meet  or  not  for  our  council." 

As  this  pacification  v^^'as  not  likely  to  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance, Norfolk  was  ordered 'to  keep  his  army  together, 
and  to  march  into  the  northern  parts,  in  order  to  exadl  a 
general  fubmifiion.  Lord  Darcy,  as  well  as  Afke,  wa$ 
fent  for  to  court ;  and  the  former,  upon  his  refufal  or 
delay  to  appear,  was  throv/n  into  prifon.  Every  place 
was  full  of  jealoufy  and  complaints.  A  new  infurre£l:ion 
broke  out,  headed  by  Mufgrave  and  Tilby  ;  and  the  re- 
bels 
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bels  befieged  Carlifie  with  8000  men.     Being  repulfed  by  C  ^^^^* 
that  city,  they  were  encountered  in  their  retreat  by  Nor-  t,,....^,,..^ 
folk,  who  put  them  to  flight ;  and  having  made  prifoners      '537' 
of  all  their  officers,  except  Mufgrave,  who  efcaped,  he 
inftantly  put  them  to  death  by  martial  law,  to  the  number 
of  feventy  perfons.     An  attempt,  made  by  Sir  Francis 
Bio-ot  and  Halam  to  furprize  Hull,  met  with  no  better 
fuccefs  ;  and  fevcral  other  rifmgs  were  fupprelTed  by  ths 
vigilance  of  Norfolk.     The  king,  enraged  by  thefe  mul- 
tiplied revolts,  was  determined  not  to  adhere  to  the  ge- 
neral pardon,  which  he  had  granted ;  and  from  a  move- 
ment of  his  ufual  violence,  he  made  the  innocent  fufFer 
for  the  guilty.     Norfolk,  by  command  from  his  mafter, 
fpread  the  royal  banner,  and,  wherever  he  thought  pro- 
per, executed  martial  law  in  the  punifhment  of  offenders. 
Befides  Afke,  leader  of  the  firft  infurreftion.  Sir  Robert 
Conftable,    Sir  John  Bulmer,   Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  Sir 
Stephen  I;Jamiiton,  Nicholas  Tempeft,  William  Lumley, 
and  many  others,  were  throv/n  into  prifon  ;  and  mofl:  of 
them  were  condemned  and  executed.     Lord  HufTcy  w?s 
found  guilty  as  an  accomplice  in  the  infurrecStion  of  Lin- 
colnfhire,  and  was  executed  at  Lincoln.     Lord  Darcy, 
though  he  pleaded  compuliion,  and  appealed,  for  his  juf- 
tification,  to  a  long  life,  fpent  in  the  fervice  of  the  crov.Ti, 
v/as  beheaded  on  Tovver-hill.     Before  his  execution,  he 
accufed  Norfolk  of  having  fecretly  encour-ged  the  rebels ; 
but  Henry,  either  fenfible  of  that  nobleman's  great  fer- 
vices  and  convinced  of  his  fidelity,  or  afraid  to  offend  one 
of  fuch  extenfive  power  and  great  capacity,  rejected  the 
information.     Being  now  fatiated  with  punifhing  the  re- 
bels, he  publifhed  anew  a  general  pardon,  to  which  he 
faithfully  adhered  ^ ;    and  he  erected  by  patent  a  court  of 
r.iftice  at  York,  for  deciding  lavz-fuits  in  the  northern 
counties  :  A  demand  which  had  been  made  by  the  rebels. 

e  Herbert,  p.  42S, 
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^  Jtvr  ^*      Soon  after  this  profperous  fuccefs,  an  event  happened, 

XXXI.  1     TT  » 

^_^~^^-»^  which  crowned  Henry  s  joy,  the  birth  of  a  fon,  who  was 
Qc^^J,^J'j,  baptized  under  the  name  of  Edward.     Yet  was  not  this 
Birth  of      happinefs  without  allay :  The  queen  died  two  days  after  *". 
ward,  and    B^t  ^  ^o"  had  fo  long  been  ardently  wifhed  for  by  Henry, 
^eathofQ^jjj^(^  ^25   now  become  fo  necelTary,  in  order  to  prevent 
difputes  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion,  after  the  acls  de- 
claring the  two  princeiTes   illegitimate,  that   the  king's 
affiiclion  was  drowned  in  his  joy,  and  he  exprefTed  great 
fatisfadlion  on  the  occafion.     The  prince,   not  fix  days 
old,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwal,  and 
earl  of  Chefter.     Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  queen's  bro- 
ther, formerly  made  Lord  Beauchamp,  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  FIcrtford.     Sir  William  Fitz  Williams, 
high   admiral,   was   created  earl  of  Southampton ;    Sir 
William  Paulet,  Lord  St.  John  ;  Sir  John  Ruflel,  Lord 
Rufiel. 

153S.  The  fuppreflion  of  the  rebellion  and  the  birth  of  a  fon, 

as  they  confirmed  Henry's  authority  at  home,  cncreafed 
his  confideration  among  foreign  princes,  and  made  his 
alliance  be  courted  by  all  parties.  He  maintained,  how- 
ever, a  neutrality  in  the  wars,  which  were  carried  on, 
with  various  fuccefs,  and  without  any  decifive  event,  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis  ;  and  though  inclined  more  to 
favour  the  latter,  he  determined  not  to  incur,  without 
neceflity,  either  hazard  or  expence  on  his  account.  A 
truce,  concluded  about  this  time  between  thefc  potentates, 
and  afterwards  prolonged  for  ten  years,  freed  him  from 
all  anxiety  on  account  of  his  ally,  and  re-eflabliflied  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Henry  continued  defirous  of  cementing  a  union  with 
the  German  proteftants  ;  and  for  that  purpofe, -he  fent 
Chriilopher  Mount  to  a  congrefs  which  they  held  atBrunf- 

f  Strypp,  vol.  li,  p.  5, 
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tvick ;  but  that  minifter  made  no  great  progrefs  in  his  ^  H  ^  P. 
negociation.  The  princes  v.afhed  to  know,  what  v/cre  {^^^^""sj 
the  articles  in  their  confeffion  v/hidi  Henry  dlfliked  ;  and  ^^■' 
they  fent  new  ambalTadors  to  him,  who  had  orders  both 
to  negociate  and  to  difpute.  They  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince the  king,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  miftake,  in  ad- 
miniftering  the  eucharift  in  one  kind  only,  in  allowing 
private  mafles,  and  in  requiring  the  celibacy  of  the  cler- 
gy s.  Henry  v/culd  by  no  means  acknowledge  any  error 
in  thefe  particulars  ;  and  was  difpleafed  that  they  fhould 
pretend  to  prefcribe  rules  to  {o  great  a  monarch  and  thco- 
lop-ian.  He  found  arp-uments  and  fvllo2;ifms  enow  to  de- 
fend  his  caufe  j  and  he  difmiffcd  the  ambaflador  without 
coming  to  any  conclufion.  Jealous  alfo  left  his  own  fub- 
je6ls  ihould  become  fuch  theologians  as  to  queftion  his 
tenets,  he  ufed  great  precaution  in  publifhing  that  tranf- 
lation  of  the  fcripture  which  was  finiflied  this  year.  He 
would  only  allow  a  copy  of  it  to  be  depofited  in  fome 
parifti  churches,  where  it  was  fixed  by  a  chain  :  And  he 
took  care  to  inform  the  people  by  proclamation,  "  That 
"  this  indulgence  v/as  not  the  efFe6l  of  his  duty,  but  of 
"  his  goodnefs  and  his  liberality  to  them  ;  who  therefore 
"  fhould  ufe  it  moderately,  for  the  encreafe  of  virtue,  not 
"  of  ftrife  :  And  he  ordered  that  no  man  fl;ou!d  read  the 
"  Bible  aloud,  fo  as  to  difturb  the  prieft,  while  he  fang 
''  mafs,  nor  prefume  to  expound  doubtful  places,  v.'ith- 
"  out  advice  from  the  learned."  In  this  meafure,  as 
in  the  reft,  he  ftill  halted  half  way  between  the  catholics 
and  the  proteftants. 

There  was  only  one  particsilar,  in  which  Henry  v/?.s 
quite  decifive  J  becaufe  he  was  there  impelled  by  his  avarice, 
or  more  properly  fpeaking,  his  rapacity,  the  confequence 
cf  his  profufion  :  This  meafure  was  the  entire  dd.huGiiGn  s,.nrr?-f^cn 
ef  the  monaftcries.     The  prefent  opportunity  feemed  fa- 

2  Collier,  vol.  li.  p,  145.   frcm  the  Cott.  Lib.   Cleopatra,  E.  5.  fcK  173. 
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c^  A  P,  vourable  for  tluit  great  cnterprizc,  while  the  fupprcfiion 
c— V— w  of  the  late  rebellion  fortified  and  encreafed  the  royal  au- 
^53^'  thority ;  and  as  fome  of  the  abbots  were  fufpeiled  of 
having  encouraged  the  infun-ection,  and  of  correfponding 
with  the  rebels,  the  king's  refentment  was  farther  incited 
by  that  motive.  A  new  vifitation  v/as  appointed  of  all 
the  monafleries  in  England  ;  and  a  pretence  only  being 
wanted  for  their  fuppreiTion,  it  was  eafy  for  a  prince,  pof- 
fefled  of  fuch  unlimited  power,  and  feconding  the  prefent 
humour  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  to  find  or  feign 
one.  The  abbots  and  monks  knew  the  danger,  to  which 
they  were  expofed ;  and  having  learned,  by  the  example 
of  the  lefTer  monafteries,  that  nothing  could  withftand  the 
king's  will,  they  were  moil:  of  them  induced,  in  expecta- 
tion of  better  treatment,  to  make  a  voluntary  refignation 
of  their  houfes.  Where  promlfcs  failed  of  efFeil:,  menaces 
and  even  extreme  violence  were  employed  ;  and  as  feveral 
of  the  abbots,  fince  the  breach  v/ith  Rome,  had  been 
nam.ed  by  the  court,  with  a  view  to  this  event,  the  king's 
intentions  were  the  more  eafiiy  efl:e6tuated.  Some  alfo, 
having  fecrctly  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  reformation, 
were  glad  to  be  fi'eed  from  their  vows;  and  on  the  whole, 
the  defign  was  condu6Led  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that,  in  lef^ 
tlian  two  years,  the  king  had  got  poflcifion  of  all  the  mo- 
naftic  revenues. 

In  feveral  places,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
great  intercfl  was  made  to  preferve  fome  convents  of  wo- 
men, who,  as  they  lived  in  the  moft  irreproachable  man- 
ner, juflly  merited,  it  was  thought,  that  their  houfes 
ll-ould  be  faved  from  the  general  dellru£lion  ''.  There 
appeared  alfo  great  difference  between  the  cafe  of  nuns 
and  that  of  friars  ;  and  the  one  inftitution  might  be  laud- 
able, while  the  other  was  expofed  to  much  blame.  The 
males  of  all  ranks,  if  endowed  with  induftry,  might  be 

i   Hurnet,  vol,  i.  p,  328. 
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of  fervice  to  the  public:  and  none  of  them  could  wrini:-  ^^  ^  P* 

...  .  XXXI. 

employment,  fuited  to  his  iration  and  capacity.  But  a  il— -v— •>«* 
woman  of  family,  who  failed  of  a  fettlement  in  the  mar-  ^^^"' 
ried  ftate,  an  accident  to  which  fuch  perfons  were  more 
liable  than  wom.en  of  lower  flaticn,  had  really  no  rank 
which,  fjie  properly  filled  ;  and  a  convent  was  a  retreat 
both  honourable  and  agreeable,  from  the  inutility  and 
often  want,  which  attended  her  fituation.  But  the  king 
v/as  determined  to  abolifh  m.onafteries  of  every  denomi- 
nation ;  and  probably  thought,  that  thcfe  ancient  efta- 
blifliments  would  be  the  fooner  forgot,  if  no  remains  of 
them,  of  any  kind,  were  allowed  to  fubfift  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  great  inno- 
vation, ftories  were  propagated  of  the  deteflable  lives  of 
the  friars  in  many  of  the  convents  ;  and  great  care  v/as 
taken  to  defame  thofe  whom  the  court  had  determined  to 
ruin.  The  reliques  alfo  and  other  fuperfi:itions,  which 
had  fo  long  been  the  obje6l  of  the  people's  veneration,  were 
expofed  to  their  ridicule ;  and  the  religious  fpirit,  now 
lefs  bent  on  exterior  obfervances  and  fcnfible  obje(?i:s,  was 
encouraged   in   this  new  dire61::on.     It  is  needlefs   to  be  1 

prolix  in  an  enumeration  of  particulars  :  Proteftant  hif- 
torians  mention  on  this  occaiion  with  great  triumph  the 
facred  repofitories  of  convents  ;  the  parings  of  St.  Ed- 
mond's  toes;  fome  of  the  coals  that  roai?:ed  St.  Laurence; 
the  girdle  of  the  Virgin  fhov/n  in  eleven  feveral  places  ; 
two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Urfula  ;  the  felt  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Lancafter,  an  infallible  cure  for  the  head-ach  ;  part 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  fhirt,  much  reverenced  by 
big-bellied  v/omen  ;  fome  reliques,  an  excellent  preven- 
tive againft  rain;  others,^  a  remedy  to  weeds  in  corn.  But 
fuch  fooleries,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, and  even  took  place  during  the  moft  refined  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  form  no  particular  or  violent  reproach 
to  the  catholic  religion. 

N  2  Theri 
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CHAP.      There  were  alfo  dlfcovetcd,  or  faid  to  be  difcovered, 
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S^  m  the  monaiteries  feme  impoltures  of  a  more  artificial  na- 
^•^^  ture.  At  Hales,  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  there  had 
been  fliown,  during  feveral  ages,  the  blood  of  Chrift 
brought  from  Jei'ufalcm  j  and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  the 
veneration,  with  which  fuch  a  relique  was  regarded.  A 
miraculous  circumftance  alfo  attended  this  miraculous 
relique;  the  facred  blood  was  not  vifible  to  any  one  in 
mortal  iin,  even  when  fet  before  him  ;  and  till  he  had 
performed  good  works  fufficient  for  his  abfolution,  it 
would  not  deign  to  difcover  itfelf  to  him.  At  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  monaftery,  the  whole  contrivance  was  de- 
tefSed.  Two  of  the  monks,  who  were  let  into  the  fe- 
cret,  had  taken  the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed 
every  week  :  They  put  it  in  a  phial,  one  fide  of  which 
confifted  of  thin  and  tranfparent  chryjflal,  the  other  of 
thick  and  opaque.  When  any  rich  pilgrim  arrived,  they 
•were  fure  to  fhow  him  the  dark  fide  of  the  phial,  till  mafles 
and  ofrerings  had  expiated  his  ofFcnces ;  and  then  finding 
his  money,  or  patience,  or  faith,  nearly  exhaufted,  they 
made  h'm  happy  by  turning  the  phial  '. 

A  MIE.ACUL0U3  crucifix  had  been  kept  at  Boxley  in 
Kent,  and  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Rood  of  Grace. 
The  lips,  and  eyes,  and  head  of  the  image  moved  on  the 
approach  of  its  votaries.  Hilfey,  bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
broke  the  crucifix  at  St.  Paul's  crofs,  and  fhowed  to  the 
whole  people  the  fprings  and  wheels  by  which  it  had 
been  fecretly  moved.  A  great  v/ocden  idol,  revered  in 
Wales,  called  Darvel  Gathcrin,  was  alfo  brought  to  Lon- 
don, and  cut  in  pieces :  And  by  a  cruel  refinement  in 
vengeance,  it  was  employed  as  fuel  to  burn  friar  Foreil^', 
who  was  puniflied  for  denying  the  fupremacy,  and  for 
forsic  pretCx'idcd  herefies.     A  finger  of  St.  Andrew's,  co- 

i  Herbert,  p,  431,432.     Steve,  p.  575. 

k  Gcodvrin's  Annals,     Stowe,  p.  575,     Herbert,     Eaker,  p.  286. 
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vered  with  a  thin  plate  of  filver,  had  been  pawned  by  a ', 
convent  for  a  debt  of  forty  pounds  ;  but  as  the  king's 
commiflioners  refufed  to  pay  the  debt,  people  made  them-      ^53^* 
felves  merry  with  the  poor  creditor,   on  account  of  his 
pledge. 

But  of  all  the  inftruments  of  ancient  fuperffition,  no 
one  was  fo  zealoufly  deftroyed  as  the  fhrine  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  commonly  called  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
This  faint  ov/ed  his  canonization  to  the  zealous  defence, 
which  he  had  made  for  clerical  privileges ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count alfo,  the  monks  had  extremely  encouraged  the  de- 
votion of  pilgrimages  towards  his  tomb,  and  numberlefs 
were  the  miracles,  which,  they  pretended,  his  reliques 
wrought  in  favour  of  his  devout  votaries.  They  raifed 
his  body  once  a  year ;  and  the  day,  on  which  this  cere- 
mony was  performed,  which  v/as  called  the  day  of  his 
tranflation,  was  a  general  holiday :  Every  fiftieth  year 
there  was  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  his  honour,  which  lafted 
fifteen  days  :  Plenary  indulgences  v/ere  then  granted  to 
all  that  vifited  his  tomb;  and  a  hundred  thou fand  pil- 
grims have  been  regiftered  at  a  time  in  Canterbun'-  The 
devotion  towards  him  had  quite  effaced  in  that  place  the 
adoration  of  the  Deity ;  nay,  even  that  of  the  Virgin. 
At  God's  altar,  for  inftance,  there  were  ofFcred  in  one 
year  three  pounds  two  {hillings  and  fix  pence ;  at  the 
Virgin's,  fixty-three  pounds  five  (hillings  and  fix  pence  ; 
at  St.  Thomas's,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds 
fvvelve  {hillings  and  three  pence.  But  next  year,  the  dif- 
proportion  was  ftill  greater  :  There  was  not  a  penny  of- 
fered at  God's  altar;  the  Virgin's  gained  only  four  pounds 
one  {hilling  and  eight  pence  ;  but  St.  Thomas  had  got 
for  his  {hare  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  fix  {hil- 
lings and  three  pence  '.  Lewis  VII.  of  France  had  made 
?>  pilgrimage  to  this  miraculous  tomb,  and  had  beilowe4 

]  Burnet,  vol,  i.  p.  24^. 
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C  H  A  p.  on  the  flirine  a  jewel,  efleemed  the  richeft  in  Chriftendom. 
w->.^-Lj  It  is  evident,  how  obnoxious  to  Henry  a  faint  of  this 
*533'  chara6rer  muft  appear,  and  how  contrary  to  all  his  pro- 
jedls  for  degrading  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  not  only  pillaged  the  rich  fhrine,  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas:  He  made  the  faint  himfclf  be  cited  to  appear  in 
court,  and  be  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor  :  He  or- 
dered his  name  to  be  ftruck  out  of  the  calendar ;  the  of- 
fice for  his  feftival  to  be  expunged  from  all  breviaries  ; 
his  bones  to  be  burned,  and  the  afhes  to  be  thrown  in 
the  air. 

On  the  whole,  the  Icing,  at  different  times,  fupprefled 
fix  hundred  and  forty-five  monafteries  :  Of  which  tv/enty- 
eight  had  abbots,  that  enjoyed  a  feat  in  parliament. 
Ninety  colleges  were  demolilhed  in  feveral  counties;  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy-four  chantries  and 
free  chapels :  A  hundred  and  ten  hofpitals.  The  whole 
revenue  of  thcfe  eftablifhments  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fixty-one  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds  '".  It  is 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  all  the  lands  and.  polTefiions 
and  revenue  of  England  had,  a  little  before  this  period, 
been  rated  at  four  millions  a  year  ;  fo  that  the  revenues 
of  the  monks,  even  comprehending  the  leffer  monafteries, 
did  not  exceed  the  twentieth  part  of  the  national  income  : 
A  fum  vaftly  inferior  to  what  is  commonly  apprehended. 
The  lands,  belonging  to  the  convents,  were  ufually  let  at 
very  low  rent ;  and  the  farmers,  who  regarded  thcmfelves 
as  a  A:!ecics  of  proprietors,  took  always  care  to  renew 
their  leafes  before  they  expired  ", 

Great  murmurs  were  every  where  excited  on  account 
of  thcfe  violences  ;  and  men  much  queftioned,  whether 
prior*  and  monks,  u'ho  v/cre  only  truHees  or  tenants  for 
life,  could,  by  any  deed,  however  voluntary,  transfer  to 

"1  Lord  Kexbert,  Csn;der..  Speed,  -i  See  note  [I]  at  the 
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the  king  the  entire  property  of  their  eflates.     In  order  to  ^  J^'^  ^' 

1  r       >  •     7  •  •  XXX!. 

reconcile  the  people  to  fucn  mighty  innovations,  they  were  __„  ..^j 
told,  that  the  king  would  never  thenceforth  have  occa-  *Sj^- 
fion  to  levy  taxes,  but  would  be  able,  from  the  abbey  lands 
alone,  to  bear,  during  war  as  well  as  peace,  the  whole 
charges  of  government  °.  While  fuch  topics  were  em- 
ployed to  appeafe  the  populace,  the  king  took  an  efFeflual 
method  of  interefting  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  meafures  p  :  Ke  either  made  a  gift  of  the  re- 
venues of  convents  to  his  favourites  and  courtiers,  or  fold 
them  at  low  prices,  or  exchanged  them  for  other  lands 
on  very  difadvantageous  terms.  He  was  fo  profufe  in 
thefe  liberalities,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  given  a  woman 
the  v/liole  revenue  of  a  convent,  as  a  reward  for  making  a 
pudding,  which  happened  to  gratify  his  palate  "5,  He  alfo 
fettled  penfions  on  the  abbots  and  priors,  proportioned 
to  their  former  revenues  or  to  their  merits  ;  and  gave  each 
monk  a  yearly  penfion  of  eight  marks  :  Fie  erected  fix 
nev/  bifaoprics,  Weftminiler,  Oxford,  Pcterborow,  Brif- 
tol,  Chefler,  and  Glouceflcr ;  of  Vi.'hich  five  fubfift  at  this 
day  :  And  by  all  thefe  means  of  expence  and  diffipation, 
the  profit,  which  the  king  reaped  by  the  feizure  of  church 
lands,  fell  much  fhort  of  vulgar  opinion.  As  the  ruin  of 
convents  had  been  forefeen  fome  years  ere  It  happened, 
the  monks  had  taken  care  to  fccrete  beforehand  moft  of 
their  ftock,  furniture,  and  plate  ;  fo  that  the  fpoils  of  the  ■ 
great  monafieries  bore  not,  in  thefe  refpecls,  any  propor- 
tion to  thofe  of  the  leller. 

Beside  the  lands,  pcfTefTcd  by  the  m.onafleries,  the  re- 
gular clergy  enjoyed  a  comlderablc  part  of  the  benefices 
of  England,  and  of  the  tythes,  annexed  to  them  ;  and 
thefe  v/ere  alfo  at  this  time  transferred  to  the  crown,  and 
by  that  means  came  into  the  hands  of  laymen  :  An  abufq 

o  Coke's  4th  Inft.  to!,  ^4.  P  DugJale's  Warwick/hire,  p.  2oo. 
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CHAP,  vvhich  manv  zealous    churchmen   regard    as    the    moft 
XXXI.         .     .  •'  .  .   ,  ^ 

criminal   facrilege.      The  monks  v/ere  formerly  much  at 

their  eafe  in  England,  and  enjoyed  revenues,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  regular  and  ftated  expence  of  the  houfe.  Wc 
I'ead  of  the  abbey  of  Chcrtfey  in  Surrey,  vvhich  pofTcfTed 
^44  pounds  a  year,  though  it  contained  only  fourteen 
monks  :  That  of  Furnefe,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  was 
valued  at  060  pounds  a  year,  and  contained  but  thirty 
monks  '.  In  order  to  diffipate  their  revenues,  and  fup- 
port  popularity,  the  monafleries  lived  in  a  ver)^  hofpitable 
manjier ;  and  befides  the  poor,  maintained  from  their  of- 
fals, there  were  many  decayed  gentlemen,  who  paffed 
their  lives  in  travelling  from  convent  to  convent,  and 
were  entirely  fubfilled  at  the  tables  of  the  friars.  By  this 
hofpitality,  as  much  as  by  their  own  ina6livity,  did  the 
convents  prove  nurferics  ofidlenefs;  but  the  king,  not  to 
give  offence  by  too  fuddcn  an  innovation,  bound  the  new 
proprietors  of  abbey  lands,  to  fupport  the  ancient  hofpi- 
tality. But  this  engagement  was  fulfilled  in  very  few 
places,  and  for  a  very  fhort  time. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  iniJignation,  with  which  the 
intelligence  of  all  thefe  acls  of  violence  was  received  at 
Rome  J  and  how  much  the  ecclefiaftics  of  that  court,  who 
had  fo  long  kept  the  world  in  fubjeilion  by  high  founding 
epithets,  and  by  holy  execrations,  would  now  vent  their 
rhetoric  againft  the  character  and  condudl  of  Henry.  The 
pope  was  at  laft  incited  to  publifh  the  bull,  which  had 
been  paiTed  againft  that  monarch  ;  and  in  a  public  man- 
ner he  delivered  over  his  foul  to  the  devil,  and  his  domi- 
nions to  the  firft  invader.  Libels  were  djfperied,  in 
which  he  was  anew  compared  to  the  moR  furious  perfe- 
cutors  in  antiquity ;  and  the  preference  was  now  given 
to  their  fide  :  He  had  declared  war  with  the  dead,  whom 
the  pagans  themfelves  refpeded  3  was  at  open  hoflility 

f  Barney  vol.  i,  p,  237, 
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With  heaven  ;  and  had  engaged  in  profefled  enmity  with  C  H  a  P. 
the  whole  hoft  of  faints  and  angels.     Above  all,  he  was    y,^—-^. 
often  reproached  with   his  refemblance  to  the  emperor      i53^« 
Julian,  whom,   it  was  faid,  he  imitated   in  his  apoflacy 
and   learning,   though   he  fell  (hort  of  him  in  morals. 
Henry  could  diftinguifh    in  fome  of  thefe  libels  the  ilile 
and  animofity  of  his  kinfman,  Pole  ;  and  he  was  thence 
incited  to  vent  his  rage,  by  every  poflible  expedient,  on 
that  famous  cardinal. 

E.EGINALD  DE  LA  PoLE,  or  Reginald  Pole,  was  de-Cidinai 
fcended  from  the  royal  family,  being  fourth  fon  of  the 
countefs  of  Saliibury,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence. 
He  gave  in  early  youth  indications  of  that  fine  ge- 
nius, and  generous  difpofition,  by  which,  during  his 
whole  life,  he  was  fo  miuch  diftinguifhed  ;  and  Henry, 
having  conceived  great  friendfhip  for  him,  propofed  to 
raife  him  to  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  dignities;  and,  as  a 
pledge  of  future  favours,  he  conferred  on  him  the  deanry 
of  Exeter  %  the  better  to  fupport  him  in  his  education. 
Pole  v/as  carrying  on  his  ftudies  in  Paris,  at  the  time 
when  the  king  folicited  the  fufrrages  of  that  univerfity  in 
f?.vour  of  his  divorce;  but  though  applied  to  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  agent,  he  declined  taking  any  part  in  that  afFair. 
Henry  bore  this  negledl  with  more  temper  than  was  natu- 
ral to  him;  and  he  appeared  unwilling,  on  that  account, 
to  renounce  all  friendfhip  with  a  perfon,  whofe  virtues 
and  talents,  he  hoped,  would  prove  ufeful,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  to  his  court  and  kingdom.  He  allowed  him 
ftill  to  poiTefs  his  deanry,  and  gave  him  permiiHon  to  fi- 
nifli  his  fcudies  at  Padua  :  He  even  paid  him  fome  court, 
in  order  to  bring  him  into  his  meafures  ;  and  wrote  to 
him,  while  in  that  univerfity,  defiling  him  to  p-ive  his 
opinion  freely,  v.'ith  regard  to  the  late  mcafurcs  taken  in 
England,  for  abolirning  the  papal  authority.     Pole  had 

s  Goodwin's  Annals, 
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c  H  A  P. now  CGntra£ted  an  intimate  friendiliip  with  all   perfons 

XXXI.  .  .   .    ^    ,     _'  ^ 

s,^,'^,'-^  eminent  for  dignity  or  men':  in  Italy,  Sadolet,  Bembo,  and 

'53^»  other  revivers  of  true  tafte  and  learninir ;  and  he  was 
moved  by  thefe  connections,  as  well  as  by  religious  zeal, 
to  forget,  in  fome  refpedl,  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
Henry,  his  benefailor,  and  his  fovereign.  He  replied, 
by  writing  a  treatife  of  the  unity  of  the  churchy  in  which 
he  inveighed  againft  the  king's  fupremacy,  his  divorce, 
his  fecond  marriage ;  and  he  even  exhorted  the  emperor 
to  revenge  on  him  the  injury  done  to  the  imperial  family, 
and  to  the  catholic  caufe.  Henry,  though  provoked  be- 
yond m-cafure  at  this  outrage,  difiembled  his  refentment; 
and  he  fent  a  mefiage  to  Pole,  defiring  him  to  return  to 
England,  in  order  to  explain  certain  paffages  in  his  book, 
v/hich  he  found  fomewhat  obfcure  and  difficult.  Pole 
was  on  his  guard  againft  this  infidious  invitation ;  and  was 
determined  to  remain'  in  Italy,  where  he  was  univerfally 
beloved. 

The  pope  and  emperor  thought  themfelves  obliged  to 
provide  for  a  man  of  Pole's  eminence  and  dicnity,  v/ho, 
in  fupport  of  their  caufe,  had  facrificed  all  his  pretenfions 
to  fortune  in  his  own  country.  Pie  was  created  a  cardi- 
nal ;  and  though  he  took  not  higher  orders  than  thofe  of 
a  deacon,  he  was  fcnt  legate  into  Flanders  about  the  year 
1536  '.  Plenry  was  fenfible,  that  Pole's  chief  intention 
iji  chuung  that  employment,  was  to  foment  the  mutinous 
difpofition  of  the  Englifh  catholics  ;  and  he  therefore  re- 
monftrated  in  io  vigorous  a  manner  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  regent  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  fhe  difmifled 
the  legate,  without  allowino;  him  to  exercife  his  functions. 
The  enmity,  which  he  bore  to  Pole,  was  now  as  open, 
as  it  was  violent  \  and  the  cardinal,  on  his  part,  kept  no 
farther  meafures  in  his  intrigues  againft  Plenrv.  He  is 
even^fufpecled  of  having  afpired  to  the  crown,  by  means 

y  Htibett, 
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of  a  marriage  with  the  lady  Mary ;  and  the  king  was^^  A  P* 
every  day  more  alarmed  by  informations,  which  he  re-  ^^  ^  1  [j 
ceived,  of  the  correfpondence  maintained  in  England  by  1538. 
that  fugitive.  Courtney,  marquis  of  Exeter,  had  entered 
into  a  confpiracy  with  him  ;  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  brother 
to  the  lord  Abergavenny,  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  mafterof 
horfe,  and  knight  of  the  garter  ;  Henry  de  la  Pole,  lord 
Montacutc,  and  Sir  Geoffrey  de  la  Pole,  brothers  to  the 
cardinal.  Thefe  perfons  were  indi&d,  and  tried,  and 
convidtcd,  before  lord  Audley,  who  prefided  in  the  trial, 
as  high  fleward.  They  were  all  executed,  except  Sir 
Geoffrey  dc  la  Pole,  who  was  pardoned  ;  and  he  owed 
this  grace  to  his  having  firft  carried  to  the  king  fecret  in- 
telligence of  the  confpiracy.  We  knov/ little  concerning 
the  juflice  or  iniquity  of  the  fentence  pronounced  againft 
thefe  men  ;  We  only  know,  that  the  condemnation  of  a 
man,  who  was,  at  that  time,  profecuted  by  the  court, 
forms  no  prefumption  of  his  guilt ;  though,  as  no  hifto- 
rian  of  credit  mentions,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  any  com- 
plaint occafioned  by  thefe  trials,  we  may  prefume,  that 
fufficient  evidence  was  produced  againft  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  his  affociates  ". 

"  Herbert  in  Kenner,  p.  ai6. 
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•  nr^HE  rough  hand  of  Henry  feemed  well  adapted  for 
JL  rending  afunder  thofe  bands,  by  which  the  an- 
^53>'  cient  fuperftition  had  faftened  itfelf  on  the  kingdom  ; 
and  though,  after  renouncing  the  pope's  fupremacy  and 
fupprefiing  monafteries,  mofl  of  the  political  ends  of  a 
reformation  were  already  attained,  few  people  expected, 
that  he  would  ftop  at  thofe  innovations.  The  fpirit  of 
oppofition,  it  was  thought,  would  carry  him  to  the  ut- 
moft  extremity  againft  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  lead  him 
to  declare  war  againft  the  whole  doiflrine  and  worfhip, 
as  well  as  difcipline,  of  that  mighty  hierarchy.  He  had 
formerly  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council ; 
but  now,  when  a  general  council  was  fummoned  to 
meet  at  Mantua,  he  previoufly  renounced  all  fubmiffion 
to  it,  as  fummoned  by  the  pope,  and  lying  entirely 
under  fubjedlion  to  that  fpiritual  ufurper.  He  engaged 
his  clergy  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  like  purpofe  ;  and 
he  had  prefcrlbcd  to  them  many  other  deviations  from 
ancient  tenets  and  prailices.     Cranmer  took  advantage 

of 
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«f  every  opportunity  to  carry  him  on  in  this  courfe  ;  and  ^JL^^J^^ 
while  queen  Jane  lived,  who  favoured  the  reformers,  he  <„._v— / 
had,  by  means  of  her  infmuation  and  addrefs,  been  fuc-  iS3"« 
cefsful  in  his  endeavours.  After  her  death,  Gardiner, 
who  was  returned  from  his  embafly  to  France,  kept  the 
king  more  in  fufpence ;  and  by  feigning  an  unlimited 
fubmiffion  to  his  will,  was  frequently  able  to  guide 
him  to  his  own  purpofes.  Fox,  bifhop  of  Hereford,  had 
fupported  Cranmer  in  his  fchemes  for  a  more  thorough 
reformation  ;  but  his  death  had  made  way  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Bonner,  who,  though  he  had  hitherto  feemed  a 
furious  enemy  to  the  court  of  Rome,  was  determined  to 
facrifice  every  thing  to  prefent  intereft,  and  had  joined 
the  confederacy  of  Gardiner  and  the  partizans  of  the 
old  religion.  Gardiner  himfelf,  it  was  believed,  had 
fecretly  entered  into  meafures  with  the  pope,  and  even 
with  the  emperor ;  and  in  concert  with  thefe  powers, 
he  endeavoured  to  preferve,  as  much  as  poliible,  the  an- 
cient faith  and  worfhip. 

Henry  v/as  fo  much  governed  by  paffion,  that  no- 
thing could  have  retarded  his  animouty  and  oppofition 
agalnft  P.ome,  but  fome  other  paffion,  which  flopped  his 
career,  and  raifed  him  new  cbjecls  of  animofity.  Though 
he  had  gi-adually,  fmce  he  came  to  years  of  maturity, 
been  changing  the  tenets  of  that  theological  fyftem,  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  he  v/as  no  lefs  pofitive  and 
dogmatical  in  the  few  articles  which  remained  to  him, 
than  if  the  whole  fabric  had  continued  entire  and  un- 
fhaken  :  And  though  he  ftood  alone  in  his  opinion,  the 
flattery  of  courtiers  had  fo  enflamed  his  tyrannical  ar- 
rogance, that  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  regulate, 
by  his  own  particular  ftandard,  the  religious  faith  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  point,  on  which  he  chiefly  refted 
his  orthodoxy,  happened  to  be  the  real  prefence  ;  that 
very  doilrine,  in  v/hich,  among  the  numberlefs  victories 
of  fuperffition  over  common  kniQ,  her  triumph   is  the 
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^^xu'  "^°^  ^^Z'^''^^  ^^^  egregious.     All  departure  from  this  prin- 
^  ,— ^-  \'  ciple  he  held  to  be  heretical  and  deteftable  ;  and  nothing, 
'538'      he  thought,  would   be  more  honourable  for  him,  than, 
while  he  broke  oiF  all  connexions  with  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, to  maintain,  in  this  effential   article,  the   purity  of 
the  catholic  faith. 
Difputation      There  was  one  Lambert  "',  a  fchool-mafter  in  Lon- 

with  Lam-  _  ' 

bert,  don,  Vv'ho  had  been  qucfaoned  and  confined   for  unfound 

opinions  by  archbifhop  Warham  ;  but,  upon  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  and  the  change  of  counfels  at  court, 
he  had  been  releafed.  Not  terrified  with  the  danger 
which  he  had  incurred,  he  ftill  continued  to  promulgate 
his  tenets  5  and  having  heard  Dr.  Taylor,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  defend  in  a  fcrnion  the  corporal  pre- 
fence,  he  could  not  forbear  expreiTing  to  Taylor  his 
diffent  from  that  doftrincj  and  he  drew  up  his  objcclions 
under  ten  feveral  heads.  Taylor  communicated  the 
paper  to  Dr.  Barnes,  who  happened  to  be  a  Lutheran, 
and  who  maintained,  that,  though  the  fuWtance  of  bread 
and  wine  remained  in  the  facrament,  yet  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  ChriPc  were  there  alfo,  and  vrere,  in  a  cer- 
tain myfterious  manner,  incorporated  with  the  material 
elements.  By  the  prefent  laws  and  practice,  Barnes  was 
no  lefs  expofed  to  the  ftake  than  Lambert  j  yet  fuch  was 
the  perfecuting  rage  which  prevailed,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  this  man  to  condign  punifliment;  hecaufe, 
in  their  common  departure  from  the  ancient  faith,  he 
had  dared  to  go  one  fivp  farther  than  hinifelf.  He  cn- 
(rzrrrd  Tavlor  to  accufe  Lambert  before  Cranmer  and 
Latimer,  who,  whatever  their  private  opinion  might  be 
on  thefe  points,  were  obliged  to  conform  themfelves  to 
the  ftandard  of  orthodoxy,  eftabliflied  by  Henry.  V/hcn 
Lambert  was  cited  before  thefe  prelates,  they  endeavoured 
to  bend  him  to  a  recantation  j  and  they  v/ere  furprifed, 

"'  Fox,  vol,  ij.   p.  395, 

when. 
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when,  inftead  of  coinplying,  he  ventured   to  appeal  to  C  H  a  P. 
the  king.  u.«— v,^-^^ 

The  kini,  not  difpleafed  with  an  opportunity,  where  'SS^'- 
he  could  at  once  exert  his  fupremacy,  and  difplay  his 
learning,  accepted  the  appeal ;  and  was  determined  to 
mix,  in  a  very  unfair  manner,  the  magiftrate  with  the 
difputant.  Public  notice  was  given,  that  he  intended  to 
enter  the  lifts  with  this  fchoolmailer :  Scaffolds  v/ere 
erefted  in  Weftm.infter-hall,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  audience  :  Henry  appeared  on  his  throne,  accompa- 
nied v/ith  all  the  enfigns  of  majefty  :  The  prelates  were, 
placed  on  his  right  hand  :  The  temporal  peers  on  his 
left.  The  judges  and  moft  eminent  lawyers  had  a  place 
affigned  them  behind  the  bifhops  :  The  courtiers  of  great- 
eft  diftinction  behind  the  peers  :  And  in  the  midft  of  this 
fplendid  aflembly  was  produced  the  unhappy  Lambert, 
who  was  required  to  defend  his  opinions  againft  his  royal 
antagonift  ^. 

The  bifhop  of  Chichefter  opened  the  conference,  by 
faying,  that  Lambert,  being  charged  with  heretical 
pravity,  had  appealed  from  his  bifhop  to  the  king  ;  as  if 
he  expected  more  favour  from  this  application,  and  as  if 
the  king  could  ever  be  induced  to  protedt  a  heretic  : 
7"hat  though  his  majefty  had  throv/11  Cu"  the  ufurpations 
of  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  had  difincorporated  fome  idle 
monks,  v»'ho  lived  like  drones  in  a  bee-hive  ;  had  abo- 
lithed  the  Idolatrous  worftiip  of  images;  had  publifhed 
the  bible  in  Englifh,  for  the  inftruciion  of  a!!  his  fub- 
jeds ;  and  had  made  fome  leiTer  alterations,  v/hich  every 
one  muft  approve  of;  yet  was  he  determined  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  to  puni/hwith  the 
utmoft  feverity  all  departure  from  "it :  And  that  he  had 
taken  the  prefent  opportunity,  before  fo  learned  and 
grave  an  auditory,  of  convincing  Lambert  of  his  errors ; 

^  Fox,   vc!.  ii.  p.  <j25. 

7  but 
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CHAP,  buj-  [{■  he  ftill  continued   obflinate  in  them,  he  muft  ex:- 

XXXII 

^  -y— ,L'  F^*^  ^^-^  "^°^  condign  punifhment  y. 

^SZ^'  ^  After  this  preamble,  v/hich  was  not  very  encourag- 
ing, the  king  afked  Lambert,  with  a  flern  countenance, 
what  his  opinion  was  of  Chrifl's  corporal  prefence  in  the 
facrament  of  the  altar  ;  and  when  Lambert  began  his 
reply  with  fome  compliment  to  his  majefty,  he  reje6led 
the  praife  with  difdain  and  indignation.  He  afterward? 
preffed  Lambert  with  arguments,  drawn  from  Scripture 
and  the  fchoolmen  :  The  audience  applauded  the  force 
of  his  reafoning,  and  the  extent  of  his  erudition  :  Cran- 
mer  feconded  his  proofs  by  fome  new  topics  :  Gardiner 
entered  the  lifts  as  a  fupport  to  Cranmer  :  Tonftal  took 
up  the  argument  after  Gardiner :  Stokefley  bi'ought  frefh 
aid  to  Tonftal  :  Six  bifhops  more  appeared  fucceflively  in 
the  field  after  Stokefley.  And  the  difputation,  if  it  de- 
ferve  the  name,  was  prolonged  for  five  hours  ;  till  Lam- 
bert, fatigued,  confounded,  brow-beaten,  and  abaflied, 
was  at  laft  reduced  to  filence.  The  king,  then  returning 
to  the  charge,  afked  him  whether  he  were  convinced  ? 
and  he  propofed  as  a  concluding  argument,  this  intereft- 
ing  queftion.  Whether  he  v/ere  refolved  to  live  or  to  die  ? 
Lambert,  who  pofiefied  that  courage  which  confifts  in 
obftinacy,  ri^icd.  That  he  caft  himfelf  Vv'holly  on  his 
majefty's  clem.ency :  The  king  told  him.  That  he  v/ould 
be  no  protecSor  of  heretics ;  and  therefore,  if  that  were 
his  final  anfvvcr,  he  muft  expect  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  Cromv/el,  as  vicegerent,  pronounced  the  {tii- 
tcnce  ag-ainft  him^. 

o 

Lambert,  whofe  vanity  had  probably  incited  him 
the  more  to  perfevere  on  account  of  the  greatncfs  of  this 
public  appearance,  was  not  daunted  by  the  terrors  of 
that  punifhment,  to  which  he  was  condemned.  His  ex- 
ecutioners took  care  to  make  the  fuftcrings  of  a  man  who 

y  Gco'ivvin's  Annals,  ^  See  note  [Ivj  at  ihc  end  of  the  volume. 

had 
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had  perfonally  oppofed  the  king,  as  cruel  as  poffible  :  He  c^  ^1  a  p. 
v/as  burned  at  a  flow  fire ;  his  legs  and  thighs  were  con-  ._,1^,— ^ 
fumed   to  the  Humps  j  and  when  there  appeared  no  end      ijl^. 
of  his  torments,  fome  of  the  guards,  more  merciful  than 
the  reft,  lifted  him  on  their  halberts,  and  threw  him.  into 
the  flam.es,  v/here  he  was  confumed.     While  thev  were 
employed   in  this   friendly  office,  he  cried  aloud   feveral 
times.   None  but  Chrift,  none  hut  Chr'ijl ;  and  thefe  words 
were  in  his  mouth  when  he  expired  •'. 

Some  few  days  before  this  execution,  four  Dutch  ana- 
baptifts,  three  men  and  a  wom.an,  had  faggots  tied  to 
their  backs  at  Paul's  Crofs  ;  and  were  burned  in  that 
manner.  And  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the  fam.e  {zEk  and 
country  v/ere  burned  in  Smiithfield  ''. 

It  was  the  urthappy  fituation  of  the  Englifli,   during      j^.g. 
that  age,  that,  when  they  laboured  under  any  grievance, 
they  had  not  the   fatisfa6lion  of  expedling  redrefs   from 
parliament :  On  the  contrary,  they  had  reafon  to  dread 
each  meeting  of  that  aflembly,  and  Were   then  fure  of 
having    tyranny    converted   into   law,    and    aggravated, 
perhaps,  with   fome  circumftance,    v/hich   the- arbitrary 
prince  and  his  minifters  had   not  hitherto  devifcd,  or  did 
not  think  proper,  of  themfelves^  to  cirry  into  execution. 
This  abjedl  fervility  never  appeared  more  corifpicuoufly  than  A  parlla- 
in  a  new  parliament,  which  the  king  now  aiTembled,  and  ^3£hlApril, 
which,  if  he  had  been  fo  pleafed,  might  have  been  the  laft 
that  ever  fat  in  England.      But  he  found  them  too  ufeful 
jnftruments  of  dominion,   ever  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
giving  them  a  total  exclufion. 

The  chancellor  opened  the  parliament  by  informJng 
the  houfe  of  lords,  that  ^t  was  his  majefty's  earnell:  do- 
fire  to  extirpate  from  his  kingdom  all  diverfity  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  religion  j  and  as  this  undertaking  v/as,  he 

a  Fox's  a£ls  and  monuments,  pi  427.     Baraet,  •"  Stowe,  p.  556. 
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"^.!1,A  •'•owned,  difficult  and  important,  he  defired  them  to  chufe 
a  committee   from  among  themfelves,  who  might  draw 
1539.      certain  articles,  and  communicate  them  afterwards  to  the 
parliament.     The  lords  named  the  vicar-general,   Crom- 
wel,  now  created  a  peer,  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  the  hifhops  of  Durham,  Carlille,  Worcefter, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Bangor,  and  Ely.     The  houfe  might 
have  feen  what   a    hopeful   tafk    tiiey  had   undertaken  : 
This  fmall  committee  itfelf  was  agitated  with  fuch  diver- 
fity   of  opinion,  that  it  could  come  to  no  conclufion. 
The  duke   of  Norfolk  then  moved  in  the  houfe,   that, 
fmce  there  were  no  hopes  of  having  a  report  from  the 
committee,  tlie  articles  of  faith,  propofed  to  be  eftabliih- 
cd,  fliould  be  reduced  to  fix  j  and  a  new  committee  be 
appointed  to  draw  an  acl  with  regard  to  tliera.      As  this 
peer  v/as  underflood  to  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  the  king,  his 
motion  was   immediately  complied  with  ;    and,    after  a 
Ikort  prorogation,  the  bill  of  tlieyj^*  articL'Sy  or  the  bloody 
bill,  as  the   proteflants  julHy  termed  it,  was  introduced,, 
and  havin-g  paiTed   the  two  houfcs,    received   the    royal 
ailent. 
s,T.v  oFtlie       -^^  ^^^'S  law,  the  do61:rine  of  the  real  prefence  y/as  efta- 
iht  ii'.icks.  blifhed,  the  communion  in  one  kin^d,  the  perpetual  obli- 
gation of  vows  of  chaftity,  the  utility  of  private  maiTes, 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  neceffity  of  auricular 
confefHon.     The  denial  of  the  firft  article,  with  regard 
to  the  real  prefence,  fubj  cited  the  perfon  to  death  by  fire^ 
and   to  the  fame  forfeiture  as  in  cafes  of  treafon  ;  and 
admitted  nc-t  the  privilege  of  abjuring  :  An   unheard-of 
liverity,   and  unknov/n   to  tlie  inquifition  itfelf.      The 
denial  of  any  of  the  other  five  articles,  even  though  re- 
canted, was  punifhable   by  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and. 
chattels,  and  imprifonment  during  the  king*s   pleafure  ; 
An  obllinate  adherence  to  error,  or  a  rela-pfe,.  was  ad- 
judged to  be  felony,  and   punifliable  v/ith  death.     The 
marriage  of  priefls  was   fubjedled  to  the  fame   punifli- 
2  lnent^ 
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tnent.      Their  commerce  with  women  was,  oh  the  firft  ^  J?,^  ,^* 

n-  .  .  .  1         XXXII. 

ofrence,  forfeiture  and  imprifonment ;  on  the  fecond,  \_  -^ — .j 
death.  The  abflaining  from  coufeOion,  and  from  re-  '5  39« 
ceiving  the  eucharlft  at  the  accuftomed  times,  fubjefted 
the  perfon  to  fine,  and  to  imprifonment  during  the  king's 
pleafure  ;  and  if  the  criminal  perfevered  after  conviflionj 
he  was  punifhable  by  death  and  forfeiture,  as  in  cafes  of 
felony  ^.  Commifficners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  for  enquiring  into  thefe  herefies  and  irregular 
practices  ;  and  the  criminals  were  to  be  tried  by  a  j  ury. 
The  king,  in  framing  this  law,  laid  his  opprefTive 
hand  on  both  parties  ;  and  even  the  catholics  had  reafon 
to  complain,  that  the  friars  and  nuns,  though  difmifTed 
their  convent,  fhould  be  capricioufly  reftrained  to  the 
practice  of  celibacy  ^  :  But  as  the  proteftants  were  chiefly 
expofed  to  the  feverity  of  the  ftatute^  the  mifery  of  ad- 
verfaries,  according  to  the  ufual  maxims  of  party,  was  re- 
garded by  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  religion,  as  their 
own  profperity  and  triumph.  Cranmer  had  the  courage 
to  oppofe  this  bill  in  the  houfe ;  and  though  the  king 
defired  him  to  abfent  himfelf,  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  give  this  proof  of  compliance  ".  Henry  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  Cranmer's  freedom  and  fincerity ;  and  being 
convinced  of  the  general  redlitude  of  his  intentions,  gave 
him  an  unufual  indulgence  in  that  particular,  and  never 
allowed  even  a  whifper  againft  him.  That  prelate,  how- 
ever, was  now  obliged,  in  obedience  to  the  ftatute,  to 
difmifs  his  wife,  the  niece  of  Ofiander,  a  famous  divine 
of  Nuremburg  ^ ;  and  Henry,  fatisfied  with  this  proof 
of  fubmlffion,  fhoWed  him  his  former  countenance  and 
favour.  Latimer  and  Shaxton  threw  up  their  bifhoprics, 
on  account  of  this  law,  and  were  committed  to  prifon. 

c  31  Hen.  VlII.  c.  14.     Herbert  in  Kennet,  p.  219.  d  See  nota 

[L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  <=   Burnet,  vol.  i,  p,  44.9,  270.     For, 

Vol.  ii,  p,  1037,  f  Herbert  in  Kennet,  p.  a  19. 
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*^xxxiT^*       "^^^  parliament,  having  thus  refigned  all  their  eccle- 

t^,.^,y^:m,^^  fiaftical  liberties,  proceeded  to  an  entire  furrender  of  their 

1 539'      civil  ;  and  without  fcruple  or  deliberation  they  made  by 

Proslama-  ^  •'  •' 

ti.nsmade  One  act  a  total  fubveriion  of  the  Enfj-Iifh  conftitution. 
u'ws  ^°  They  gave  to  the  king's  proclamation  the  fame  force  as 
to  a  ftatute  crafted  by  parliament ;  and  to  render  the 
matter  worfc,  if  polTible,  they  framed  this  law,  as  if  it 
Were  only  declaratory,  and  v/cre  intended  to  explain  the 
natural  extent  of  regal  authority.  The  preamble  con- 
tains, that  the  king  had  formerly  fet  forth  feveral  pro- 
clamations, which  frov/a.-d  perfons  had  v/ilfully  contemm- 
ed,  not  confidering  what  a  king  by  his  ro)-al  power  m>ay 
do  ;  that  this  licence  might  encourage  offenders  npt  only 
to  diiobey  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  but  alfo  to  dif- 
honour  the  king's  moft  royal  majefty,  luho  may  full  ill 
hear  it  j  that  fudden  emergencies  often  occur,  which  re- 
quire fpeedy  remedies,  and  cannot  await  the  flow  af- 
fembling  and  deliberations  of  parliament  ;  and  thaty 
though  the  king  was  empowered,  by  his  authority,  de- 
rived from  God,  to  confult  the  public  good  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  yet  the  oppoiition  of  refraftory  fubjc6ls  might 
pufh  him  to  extremity  and  violence  :  For  thefe  reafons^ 
the  parliament,  that  they  tpight  remove  all  cccafion  of 
doubt,  afccrtaincd  by  a  ftatute  this  prerogative  of  the 
crovyn,  and  enabled  his  majefly,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  fet  forth  proclamations,  enjoining  obedience 
vindcr  whatever  pains  and  penalties  he  fhall  think  proper  : 
And  thefe  proclamations  v/ere  to  have  the  force  of  per- 
petual lav.'s  -. 

What  proves  either  a  ftupid  or  a  wllfal  blindncfs  in 
the  parliament  is,  that  they  pretended,  even  after  this 
ftatute,  to  maintain  fome  limitations  in  the  government; 
and  they  enabled,  that  no  proclamation  fhould  deprive 
any  perfon  of  his  lawful  poffeffions,    liberties,   inherit- 

g  33  Hen.  Vill.c,  %, 

ances,. 
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anccs,  privileges,  ffanchlfes ;  nor  yet  infringe  any  com- C  h^a  p. 
men   law  or  laudab^le  cuflon-i  of  the  realm.     They   did 


■■^-'■»^ 


not  confider,  that  no  penalty  could  be  infiicled  on  the  i5i9« 
difobeying  of  proclamations,  without  invading  Tome  li- 
berty or  property  of  the  fubje<5i ;  and  that  the  power  of 
cna6l;ng  new  laws,  joined  to  the  difpenfuig  power,  then 
exerciftd  by  the  crown,  amounted  to  a  full  legiflative 
authority.  It  is  true,  the  kings  of  England  had  always 
been  accuflomed,  from  their  own  authority,  to  iflue  pro- 
clamations, and  to  exa£l  obedience  to  them  ;  and  this 
prerogative  was,  no  doubt,  a  flrong  fymptom  of  abfo- 
lute  government :  But  ilill  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween a  power,  which  was  cxercifed  on  a  particular 
emergence,  and  which  muft  be  juflilicd  by  the  prefent 
expedience  or  neccllity  ;  and  an  authority  conferred  by  a 
pofitive  flatute,  which  could  no  longer  admit  of  controul 
or  limitation. 

Could  any  a6l  be  more  oppofite  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
than  this  law,  it  would  have  been  another  of  the  fame 
parliament.  They  pafled  an  acl  of  attainder,  not  only 
againfl  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lords  Montacute, 
Darcy,  Huffey,  and  others,  who  had  been  legally  tried 
and  condemned  ;  but  alfo  againft  fome  perfons,  of  the 
highefl  quality,  who  had  never  been  accufed,  or  exa- 
mined, or  convicSled.  The  violent  hatred,  which  Henry 
bore  to  cardinal  Pole,  had  extended  itfelf  to  all  his  friends 
and  relations ;  and  his  mother  in  particular,  the  countefs 
of  Saliibury,  had,  on  that  account,  become  extremely 
obnoxious  to  him.  She  was  alfc  accufed  of  having  em- 
ployed her  authority  with  her  tenants,  to  hinder  them 
from  reading  the  new  tranflation  of  the  bible  ;  of  having 
procured  bulls  from  Rome,  which,  it  is  faid,  were  found 
at  Coudray,  her  country  feat ;  and  of  having  kept  a 
correfpondence  with  her  fon,  the  cardinal  :  But  Henry 
difcovered,  either  that  thefe  offences  could  not  be  proved, 

O  3  or 
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C  H  A  p.  or  that  they  would  not  by  law  be  fubiedled  to  fuch  fevers 
.    *   *  ',  punilliment  as  he  defired  to  inflicSl  upon  her.     He  refolv- 


re 
punimment  as  ne  aenrea  to  intliCt  upon  tier.  Me  relolv- 
J539.  ed,  therefore,  to  proceed  in  a  more  fummary  and  more 
tyrannical  manner  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  he  fent  Crom-f 
wel,  who  was  but  too  obfequious  to  his  will,  to  afk 
the  judges,  v/hether  the  parliament  could  attaint  a  per- 
fon,  who  was  forth-coming,  witiiout  giving  him  any 
trial,  or  citing  him  to  appear  before  them  ^  ?  The  j.udge5 
replied,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  queflion,  and  that  the 
high  court  of  parliament  ought  to  give  the  example  to  in- 
ferior courts,  of  proceeding  according  to  juftice  :  No  in- 
ferior court  could  a(5l  in  that  arbitrary  manner,  and  they 
thought  that  the  parliament  never  would.  Being  prciTcd 
to  give  a  more  explicit  anfwer,  they  replied,  that,  if  a 
perfon  were  attainted  in  that  manner,  the  attainder  could 
never  afterwards  be  brought  in  queflion,  but  mult  remain 
good  in  law.  Henry  learned  by  this  decinon,  that  fuch 
a  method  of  proceeding,  though  direftly  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  of  equity,  was  yet  practicable  ;  and  this 
being  all  he  was  anxious  to  know,  he  refolved  to  employ 
it  againft  the  countefs  of  Salifbury.  Ci-omwel  fnowed  to 
the  houfe  of  peers  a  banner,  on  which  were  embroider- 
ed the  five  wounds  of  Chrifl,  the  fymbol,  chofen  by  the 
northern  rebels  ;  and  this  banner,  he  afSrmed,  was  found 
in  the  countefs's  houfe '.  No  other  proof  feems  to  have 
been  produced,  in  order  to  afcertain  her  guilt :  The 
parliament,  without  farther  enquiry,  pafTed  a  bill  of 
attainder  againft  herj  and  they  involved  in  the  fame  bill, 
without  any  better  proof,  as  far  as  appears,  Gertrude 
marchionefs  of  Exeter,  Sir  Adrian  Fortefcue,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Dingley.  Thefe  two  gentlemen  were  executed : 
The  marchionefs  was  pardoned,  and  furvived  the  king  ^ 
the  countefs  received  a  reprieve. 

*  Cefe?'?  4tb  ittft.  f .  17,  38,,  i  B-ynjer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  652. 
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The  only  beneficial  afl,  pafTed  this  feilion,  was  that  ^,  ^  ;;  f- 
by  which  the  parliament  confirmed  the  furrender  of  the  >_  _.  ,  ' _f 
monafi;eries  ;  and  yet  even  this  acl  contains  much  falfe-  ^il9- 
hood,  much  tyranny,  and  were  it  not  that  all  private 
rights  mufi:  fubmit  to  public  interefl:,  much  iniuflice 
and  iniquity.  The  fcheme  of  engaging  the  abbots  to 
furrender  their  monafleries  had  been  conducted,  as  may 
eafily  he  im.agined,  v/ith  many  invidious  circumftances  : 
Arts  of  all  kinds  had  been  employed  ;  every  motive, 
that  couid  work  on  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  had 
been  fct  before  them  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difHculty 
that  thefe  dignified  conventuals  were  brought  to  make 
a  concefiion,  which  moH  of  them  regarded  as  defi:ructive 
of  their  interefls,  as  well  as  facrilegious  and  criminal  in 
itfelf".  Three  abbots  had  fhown  more  conftancy  than 
the  reil,  the  abbots  of  Colcheiler,  Reading,  and  Gladen- 
bury  ;  and  in  order  to  punifh  them  for  their  oppofition, 
and  make  them  an  example  to  others,  means  had  been 
found  to  convidr  them  of  treafon  ;  they  had  perifhed  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
convents  had  been  forfeited  ^  Befides,  though  none  of 
thefe  violences  had  taken  place,  the  king  knew,  that  a 
furrender  made  by  micn,  who  were  only  tenants  for  life, 
would  not  bear  examination;  and  he  was  therefore  re- 
folved  to  make  all  fare  by  his  ufual  expedient,  an  ai51:  of 
parliament.  In  the  preamble  to  this  ail,  the  parliam.ent 
afierts,  that  all  the  furrenders,  made  by  the  abbots,  had 
been,  *'  v/ithout  conftraint,  of  their  own  accord,  and 
*'  accordin*  to  due  courfe  of  comm.on  law."  And  in 
confequence,  the  two  houfcs  confirm  the  furrenders, 
and  fecure  the  property  of  the  abbey  lands  to  the  king 
and  his  fucceflbrs  for  ever  ".  It  is  remarkable,  that 
all    the    mitred  abbots  ftill   fat  in  the  houfe  of   peers  j 

^  Collier,  vol.  li.  p.  isS.&feq.       1  3i,Hen.  VIII.  c.  lo.       m  31  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  13. 
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CHAP,  j^i-jj  ih^j-  none  of  them  made  any   proteft   againll   this 

XXXII.     .    .     .         _  ^    ^  ^ 

^  r-.,-.^  injurious  Iratate. 

^535.  i^  this  feflion,  the  rank  of  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate 

was  fixed  :  Cromwel,  as  vicegerent,  had  the  precedency 
affio-ncd  him  above  ail  of  them.     It  Vi^as  thoucht  finjiu- 

D  DO 

lar,  that  a  blackfmith's  fon,  for  he  was  no  other,  fhould 
liave  place  next  the  royal  family ;  and  that  a  man,  pof- 
fjHcd  of  no  manner  of  literature,  ftould  be  fet  at  the 
head  of  the  church. 

As  foon  as  the  a£l:  of  the  fix  articles  had  pafTcd,  the 
catholics  v/ere  extremely  vigilant  in  informing  ao-ainll 
t)flenderr. ;  and  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  pcrfoiis  were  in 
a  little  time  thrown  into  prifon.  But  Cromwel,  wha 
had  not  had  intereft  to  prevent  that  afV,  was  able,  for 
the  prcfent,  to  elude  its  execution.  Seconded  by  the 
(iuke  of  SufFolk,  and  chancellor  Audlcy,  as  well  as  by 
Cranmer,  he  rcm.onilrated  againft  the  cruelty  of  punifh- 
ing  fo  many  delinquents  ;  and  he  obtained  pcnnilTion 
to  fet  them  at  liberty.  The  uncertainty  of  the  king's 
hum^our  gave  each  party  an  opportunity  of  triumiphing 
in  its  turn.  No  fooncr  had  Henry  pafTed  this  law, 
whicn  feemed  to  inflict  fo  deep  a  wound  on  the  refer* 
mers,  than  he  granted  a  general  permiffion,  for  every 
one  to  have  the  nev/  tranflation  of  the  bible  in  his  fami- 
I7  :  A  conceflion  regarded  by  that  party,  as  an  important 
victory. 
J,    ,,,^  But  as  Henry  was  obferved  to  be  miuch  governed  by 

prcjei^E  of  his  wives,  while  he  retained  his  fondnefs  for  them,  the 
final  prevalence  of  either  party,  feemed  much  to  depend 
on  the  choice  of  the  future  queen.  Immediately  after 
the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  moft  beloved  of  all  his 
wives,  he  began  to  think  of  a  new  marriage.  He  firft 
caft  his  eye  towards  the  dutchefs-dowager  of  Milan, 
riicce  to  the  emperor  ;  and  he  made  propofals  for  that 
Alliance.     But  meeting  vv'ith  diiHculties^  he  was  carried, 

by 
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bv  his  friencifliip  for  Francis,  rcither  to  think  of  a  French  chap. 

■'  '  X.XXll. 

princcfs.  He  demanded  the  dutchefs-dowager  of  Lor.-  .  —  — ,_/ 
gueville,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  a  prince  of  the  '539' 
houfe  of  Lorraine ;  but  Francis  told  him,  that  the  lady 
was  already  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  The 
king,  however,  would  not  take  a  refufal  :  He  had  fet 
his  heart  extremely  on  the  match  :  The  information, 
which  he  had  received,  of  the  dutchefs's  accompli{Iin:ents 
and  beauty,  had  prepofieiTed  him  in  her  favour  ;  and  hav- 
ing privately  fcnt  over  Meautys  to  examine  her  perfon, 
and  get  certain  intelligence  of  her  condu6^,  the  accounts, 
v/hicli  that  agent  brought  him,  ferved  farther  to  inflame 
his  defires.  He  learned,  that  fhe  was  big  made  ;  and  lie 
thought  her,  on  that  account,  the  more  proper  match  for 
him,  who  was  nov/  become  fomewhat  corpulent.  The 
pleafure  too  of  mortifying  his  nephew,  whom  he  did  not 
love,  was  a  farther  incitement  to  his  profecution  of  this 
match  ;  and  he  infiitcd,  that  Francis  fhould  give  him  the 
preference  to  the  king  of  Scots.  But  Francis,  though 
fenfible  that  the  alliance  of  England  v/as  of  much  greater 
importance  to  his  interefts,  would  not  affront  his  friend 
and  ally  ;  and  to  prevent  farther  felicitations,  he  imme- 
diately fcnt  the  princefs  to  Scotland,  Not  to  fliock,  how- 
ever, Henry's  humour,  Francis  made  him  an  offer  of 
Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendome  j 
but  as  the  king  was  informed,  that  James  had  form.erly 
rejedled  this  princefs,  he  would  not  hear  any  farther  of 
fuch  a  propofal.  The  French  monarch  then  offered  him 
the  choice  of  the  tw;o  younger  fifters  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  ;  and  he  affured  him,  that  they  were  nov/ife  inferior 
either  in  merit  or  fize  to  their  elder  lifter,  and  that  one  of 
them  was  even  fuperio'r  in  beauty.  The  king  was  as 
fcrupulous  v/ith  regard  to  the  peribn  of  his  wives,  as  if 
his  heart  had  been  really  fufceptible  of  a  delicate  pallion ; 
gna  he  was  unvviiling  to  truft  any  relations,  or  even  pic- 
tures, 
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c  H  A  P.  tures,  with  re2;ard  to  this  important  particular.  He  pro- 
^__,^,_^  pofed  to  Fjancis,  that  they  fhoulcl  have  a  conference  at 
^559'  Calais  on  pretence  of  bufmefs  ;  and  that  this  monarch 
fhould  bring  along  with  him  the  two  princedes  of  Guife, 
together  with  the  fined  ladies  of  quality  in  France,  that 
he  might  make  a  choice  among  them.  Cut  the  gallantc 
fpirit  of  Francis  was  fliocked  with  the  propofal  ;  and  he 
was  imprelTed  with  too  much  regard,  he  faid,  for  the  fair 
fex,  to  carry  ladies  of  the  firft  quality,  like  geldings,  to 
a  market,  there  to  be  chofen  or  rejefled  by  the  humour  of 
the  purchafer  ".  Henry  v.'ould  hearken  to  none  of  thefe 
niceties,  but  ftill  infilled  on  his  propofal ;  which,  how- 
ever, notwithftanding  Francis's  earncil:  defire  of  obliging 
him,  v/as  finally  rejected. 

The  king  then  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  tov/ards  a 
German  alliance  ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  Sm.aicaldic 
league  v/ere  extremely  difgufted  with  the  emperor  on  ac- 
count of  his  perfecuting  their  religion,  he  hoped,  by 
matching  himifelf  into  one  of  their  families,  to  renew  a 
connexion,  which  he  regarded  as  fo  advantageous  to  him. 
Cromwel  joyfully  feconded  this  intention  ;  and  propofed 
to  him  Anne  of  Clcves,  whofc  father,  the  duke  of  that 
name,  had  great  intereft  among  the  Lutheran  princes, 
and  whofe  filler,  Sibylla,  was  m.arried  to  the  ele6lor  of 
Saxony,  the  head  of  the  proteflant  league.  A  flattering 
picture  of  the  princefs  by  Hans  Holben  determined  Henry 
to  apply  to  her  father  ;  and  after  fome  ncgociation,  the 
marriage,  notwithflanding  the  oppofition  of  the  elector  of 
Hp  marries  Saxony,  was  at  lafl  concluded  ;  and  Anne  was  fent  over 
Anne  of      {.Q  Enp-land.     The  king,  impatient  to  be  fatisfied  with 

Clevcs,  "  . 

regard  to  the  perfon  of  his  bride,  came  privately  to  Rochef- 
ter,  and  got  a  fight  of  her.  He  found  her  big,  indeed, 
and  tall,  as  he  could  wifli ;  but  utterly  devoid  both  of 
beauty  and  grace  j  very  unlike  the  pictures  and  reprefen- 

B  Le  Grand,  vol.  iii.  p.  63?, 

tations. 
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tatidns,  which  he  had  received  :  He  fwore  fhe  was  a  great  ^  ",^  •*• 
Flandcrs-mare ;  and  declared,  that  he  never  could  pof-  ,.^-n.-C> 
fib!y  bear  her  any  afFedion.  The  matter  was  worfc,  »5'9' 
when  he  found,  that  fhe  could  fpeak  no  language  but 
Dutch,  of  v/hich  he  was  entirely  ignorant  ;  and  that  the 
charms  of  her  converfation  were  not  likely  to  compenfate 
for  the  homelinefs  of  her  perfon.  He  returned  to  Green-  DlflLkeshcr. 
wich  very  melancholy  5  and  he  much  lamented  hishard 
fate  to  Crom wel,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Ruflei,  8ir  Anthony 
Brov/n,  and  Sir  Anthony  Denny.  This  lafl:  gentleman, 
in  order  to  2"ive  him  comfort,  told  him,  that  his  misfor- 
tune  was  common  to  him  v/ith  all  kings,  who  could  not, 
like  private  perfons,  ctiufe  for  themfelves  ;  but  muu  re- 
ceive their  wives  from  the  judgmient  and  fancy  of  others. 
It  was  the  fubje6l  of  debate  am^ong  the  king's  coun- 
fellors,  whether  the  marriage  could  not  yet  be  diffolvcd  ; 
and  the  princefs  be  fent  back  to  her  ov/n  country.  Hen- 
ry's fituation  feemed  at  that  tim,e  very  critical.  After  the 
ten  years'  truce,  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France,  a  good  underftanding  was  thought  to 
have  taken  place  between  thefe  rival  monarchs  ;  and  fuch 
marks  of  union  appeared,  as  gave  great  jealoufy  to  the 
court  of  England.  The  emperor,  v/ho  knew  the  gene- 
rous nature  of  Francis,  even  put  a  confidence  in  him, 
which  is  rare,  to  that  degree,  among  great  princes.  h\\ 
infurre<Stion  had  been  raifed  in  the  Low  Countries  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ghent,  and  feem.ed  to  threaten  the  moft 
dangerous  confequences.  Charles,  who  refided  at  that 
time  in  Spain,  refolved  to  go  in  perfon  to  Flanders,  in, 
order  to  appeafe  thofe  diforders ;  but  he  found  great  dif- 
culties  in  chufmo;  the  manner  of  his  pafiiny  thither.  The 
road  by  Italy  and  Germ.any  was  tedious  :  The  voyage 
through  the  Channel  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the  EngliJii 
naval  power  :  He  afked  Francis's  permiffion  to  pafs  thro' 
Jiis  dominions ,  and  he  entruiled  himfeif  into  the  hands 

of 
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*^..^^^r,^'  of  ^  ^i^'^^?    whom  he  had   fo   mortally  offended.     The 
i..— ^.-.^  French  monarch  received  him  at  Paris,  with  great  mag- 

'539«  nificence  and  courtefy  ;  and  though  prompted  both  by 
revenge  and  intereft,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  his 
miftrefs  and  favourites,  to  make  advantage  of  the  prefent 
opportunity,  he  condudled  the  emperor  fafely  out  of  his 
dominions  ;  and  would  not  fo  much  as  fpeak  to  him  of 
bufinefs  during  his  abode  in  France,  left  his  demands 
fliould  bear  the  air  of  violence  upon  his  royal  gueft. 

Henry,  who  was  informed  of  all  thefe  particulars, 
believed  that  an  entire  and  cordial  union  had  taken  place 
between  thefe  princes  ;  and  that  their  religious  zeal  might 
prompt  them  to  fall  with  combined  arms  upon  England  **, 
An  alliance  with  the  German  princes  feemed  now,  more 
than  ever,  requifite  for  his  intereft  and  fafety ;  and  he 
knew.,  that,  if  he  fent  back  the  princefs  of  Cieves,  fuch 
an  affront  v/ould  be  highly  refented  by  her  friends  and 

1540.     family.     He  was  therefore  refolved,  notwithftandins  his 

t  January,  J  ■'  o 

averfion  to  her,  to  complete  the  marriage  ;  and  he  told 
Cromwel,  that,  fince  matters  had  gone  fo  far,  he  muft 
put  his  neck  into  the  yoke.  Cromwel,  who  knev/  how 
much  his  own  interefts  were  concerned  in  this  affair, 
was  very  anxious  to  learn  from  the  king,  next  morning 
after  the  marriage,  whether  he  now  liked  his  fpoufe  any 
better.  The  king  told  him,  that  he  hated  her  worfc 
than  ever  ;  and  that  her  perfon  was  more  lothfome  on  a 
near  approach  :  He  was  refolved  never  to  meddle  v/ith 
her  ;  and  even  fufpe6lcd  her  not  to  be  a  true  maid  :  A 
point,  about  which  he  entertained  an  extreme  delicacy. 
He  continued  hovyever  to  be  civil  to  Anne ;  he  even 
feemed  to  repofe  his  ufual  confidence  in  Cromwel ;  but 
though  he  exerted  this  command  over  his  temper,  a  dif- 
content  lay  lurking  in  his  breaft,  and  was  ready  to  burfl 
out  on  the  firft  opportunity. 

«>  Stowe,  p.  579, 
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A  SESSION  of  parliament  was  held  :  and  none  of  the  C  ri  a  r^ 

XXXII 

abbots  were  now  allowed  a  place  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  ^_  _  ' 
The  king,  by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor,  complained  i54o« 
to  the  parliament  of  the  great  diverfity  of  religions,  which  ^  pariia-' 
ftill  prevailed  among  his  fubjects  :  A  grievance,  he  af-  "''^"^« 
firmed,  which  ought  the  lefs  to  be  endured ;  becaufe  the 
Scriptures  were  nov/  publifhed  in  Englifh,  and  ought 
univerfally  to  be  the  ftandard  of  belief  to  all  mankind. 
But  he  had  ap;:ointed,  he  faid,  fome  bifhops  and  divines 
to  draw  up  a  lift  of  tenets,  to  which  his  people  were  to 
aflent ;  and  hev/as  determined,  that  Chrift,  the  docStrine 
of  Chrift,  and  the  truth  (liould  have  the  victory.  The 
king  feems  to  have  expedled  more  efFedl  in  afcertaining 
truth,  from  this  new  book  of  his  dodtors,  than  had  en- 
fued  from  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures.  Cromwel^ 
as  vicar-general,  made  alfo  in  the  king's  name  a  fpeech 
to  the  upper  houfe ;  and  the  peers,  in  return,  beftowed 
great  flattery  on  him,  and  in  particular  faid  that  he  was 
v/orthy,  by  his  defert,  to  be  vicar-general  of  the  univerfe. 
That  minifter  feemed  to  be  no  lefs  in  his  mafter's  good 
graces  :  He  received,  foon  after  the  fitting  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  title  of  earl  of  Eflex,  and  was  inftalled  knight 
of  the  garter. 

There  remained  only  one  religious  order  in  Enp-Iandi 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  the  knights  of 
Malta,  as  they  are  commonly  called.  This  order,  partly 
ecclefiaftical,  partly  military,  had,  by  their  valour,  done 
great  fervice  to  Chriftendom  ;  aiid  had  very  much  retard- 
ed, at  Jerufalem,  Rhodes,  and  Malta,  the  rapid  progrefs 
of  the  barbarians.  During  the  general  furrender  of  the 
religious  houfes  in  England,  they  had  exerted  their  fpi- 
rit,  and  had  obftinately  refufed  to  yield  up  their  revenues 
to  the  king  ;  and  Henry,  who  would  endure  no  fociety  , 

that  profelled  obedience  to  the  pope,  was  obliged  to  have^ 
cecourfe  to  parliament  for  the  diflolution  of  this  order.. 

Their 
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c  H  A  P. Their  revenues  were  lar^e  ;  and  formed  an  addition  no- 
yXX'l.  . 

^_  _Ij  wife  contemptible  to  the   many  acquifitions,  v/hich  the 

'S40-  king-  had  already  made.  But  he  had  very  ill  huibanded 
the  f^reat  revenue  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  the  church  : 
His  profufe  generofity  difilpated  failer  than  his  rapacity 
could  fupply  ;  and  the  parliam.ent  was  furprized  this  fef- 
fion  to  find  a  new  demand  made  upon  them  of  four  tenths 
and  a  fubfidy  of  one  (hilling  in  the  pound  during  two 
years  :  So  ill  were  the  public  expe£lations  anfwered,  that 
the  crown  was  never  more  to  require  any  fupply  from  the 
people.  The  commons,  though  lavifh  of  their  liberty, 
and  of  the  blocd  of  their  fellow-fubjedis,  were  extremely 
frugal  of  their  money  ;  and  it  v/as  not  without  diJFicuUy 
fo  fmall  a  grant  could  be  obtained  by  this  abfolute  and 
dreaded  monarch.  The  convocation  gave  the  king  four 
Iliillings  in  the  pound  to  be  levied  in  two  years.  The 
pretext  for  thefc  grants  v/as  the  great  expencc,  v.'hich 
Henry  had  undergone  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  in 
building  forts  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  equipping  a 
navy.  As  he  had  at  prefent  no  ally  on  the  continent, 
in  v/hom  he  repofed  much  confidence,  he  relied  only  on  his 
domeftic  ftrength,  and  was  en  that  account  obliged  to  be 
more  cxpenfive  in  his  preparations  againft  the  danger  of 
an  invafion. 

The  king's  favour  to  Crcm.we],  and  his  acquicfcence 
in  the  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  were  both  of  them 
ueceitfi;!  appearances  :  His  averfion  to  the  queen  fecretly 
cncreafed  GXGry  day  j  and  having  at  laft  broken  all  re- 
ftraint,  it  prompted  him  at  once  to  feck  the  diflblution  of 
a  marriage  fo  odious  to  him,  and  to  involve  his  minlftcr 
-fan  of  '"  ruin,  who  had  been  the  innocent  author  of  it.  The 
C.or..v.£l.  j-y]]  (,f  Cromv/el  was  haftened  by  other  caufes.  All  the 
nobility  hated  a  man,  v/ho,  being  of  fuch  low  extra<5tion, 
])ad  not  only  mounted  above  them  by  his  ftation  of  vicar- 
general,  but  had  engrofled  many  of  the  other  confiderable 

dffices 
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offices  of  the  crown  :  Befides  enjoying  that  commilHon,  ^^  H  A  p. 
which  gave  him  a  high,  and  almcft  abfolute  autho- ,_1.I^^_^ 
rity  over  the  clergy,  and  even  over  the  laity,  he  v/as  >S40' 
privy  feal,  chamberlain,  and  maftcr  of  the  wards  :  Ke 
had  alfo  obtained  the  order  of  the  garter,  a  dignity  Vy'hich 
had  ever  been  conferred  only  on  men  of  iiluftricus  fami- 
lies, and  which  feemed  to  be  profaned  by  its  being  com- 
municated to  fo  mean  a  perfon.  The  people  were  averfe 
to  him,  as  the  fuppofed  author  of  the  violence  on  the 
monafceries  ;  eflablifhm.ents,  which  were  fcill  revered  and 
beloved  by  the  com.monalty.  The  catholics  regarded  him 
as  the  concealed  enemy  of  their  religion  :  The  proteft- 
ants,  obferving  his  exterior  concurrence  with  all  the  per- 
fecutions  exercifed  againft  them,  were  inclined  to  bear 
him  as  little  favour  ;  ar.d  reproached  him  with  the  timi- 
dity, if  not  treachery,  of  his  conduit.  And  the  king, 
who  found,  that  great  clamours  had  on  all  hands  arifcn 
againft  the  adminiftration,  was  not  difpleafed  to  throw 
on  Cromwel  the  load  of  public  hatred  ,  and  he  hoped, 
by  making  fo  eafy  a  facrifice,  to  regain  the  affec'lions  of 
his  fuhje^s. 

But  there  was  another  caufe,  which  fuddenlv  fet  al^ 
thefe  motives  in  aftion,  and  brought  about  an  unexpcitcd 
revolution  in  theminiflry.  The  king  had  fixed  his  afFec-- 
tion  on  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  cf  Norfolk  ; 
and  being  determined  to  gratify  this  new  paffion,  he 
could  find  no  expedient,  but,  by  procuring  a  divorce- 
from  his  prefent  confort,  to  raife  Catherine  to  his  bed 
and  throne.  The  duke,  who  had  long  been  ene;ac;ed 
in  enmity  with  Cromv/cl,  made  the  fame  ufe  of  her  inii- 
nuaticns  to  ruin  this  minifter,  that  he  had  formerly  done 
of  Anne  Boleyn's  againft  Wolfey  :  And  when  all  engines 
Vvfere  prepared,  he  obtained  a  commiilion  from  the  king, 
to  arreft  Cromwel  at  the  council-table,  gn  an  accufation 
of  high  treafon,  and  to  comir.it  him  to  the  Tower.  Im- 
mediately 
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'^,!!,A,^'  mediately  after,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  framed  againft 
him  ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers  thought  proper,  without 
trial,  examination,  or  evidence,  to  condemn  to  death  a 
man,  whom,  a  few  days  before,  they  had  declared  wor- 
thy to  be  vicar-general  of  the  univerfe.  The  houfe  of 
commons  pafTed  the  bill,  though  not  without  fome  op- 
pofition.  Cromwel  was  accufed  of  herefy  and  treafon  ; 
but  the  proofs  of  his  treafonable  pradlices  are  utterly 
improbable,  and  even  abfolutely  ridiculous  v.  The  only 
circumflance  of  his  conduft,  by  which  he  feems  to  have 
merited  this  fate,  v.'as  his  being  the  inftrument  of  the 
king's  tyranny,  in  conducting  like  iniquitous  bills,  in 
the  preceding  felTion,  againft  the  countefs  of  Salifbury  and 
others. 

'  Cromwel  endeavoured  to  foften  the  king  by  the  moft 

humble  fupplications  ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe  :  It  was  not 
the  practice  of  that  prince  to  ruin  his  minifters  and  fa- 
vourites by  halves  ;  and  though  the  unhappy  prifoner 
once  v/rote  to  him  in  fo  moving  a  ftrain  as  even  to  draw 
tears  from  his  eyes,  he  hardened  himfclf  againft  all  move- 
ments of  pity,  and  refufed  his  pardon.  The  conclufion 
of  Cromwel's  letter  ran  in  thefe  words  :  "  I,  a  moft  wo- 
*'  ful  prifoner,  am  ready  to  fubmit  to  death  when  it  fliall 
'^^  pleafe  God  and  your  majefty  ;  and  yet  the  frail  flefh 
*'  incites  me  to  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy  and  pardon 
*^  of  mine  offences.  Written  at  the  Tower  with  the 
**  heavy  heart  and  trembling  hand  of  your  highnefs's 
"  moft  miferable  prifoner  and  poor  (lave,  Thomas  Crom- 
*'  wcl."     And  a  little  belov/,  "  Moft-  gracious  prince^ 

iSth  Juty.    a  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy  "5."     When  brouchtto 

Hisexecu.  .  •111.  n  ^    n 

tioii.  the  place  of  execution,  he  avoided  ail  earneft  proteita- 

tions  of  bis  innocence,  and  all  complaints  againft  the  (en- 
tcnce  pronounced  upon   him.      He  knew,    that  Henry 

F  Burnet;  vol,  i.  p.  278,  •!  Burnet,  vol,  i,  p.  281,  zSz. 

would 
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would  refent  on  his  fon  thofe  fvmptGms  of  oppofitlon  to  ^  H  A  P. 

■'  XXXII 

his  will,  and  that  his  death  alone  would  not  rerminafe,_'  ^-  ' j 
that  monarch's  vengeance.  He  was  a  man  of  prudence,  'Sio* 
induftry,  and  ability  ;  worthy  of  a  better  mafter  and  of  a 
better  fate.  Though  raifed  to  the  fummit  of  power  from 
a  low  origin,  he  betrayed  no  infolence  or  contempt  to- 
wards his  inferiors  ;  and  was  careful  to  remember  all  the 
the  obligations,  which,  during  his  more  humble  fortune, 
he  had  owed  to  any  one.  Fie  had  ferved  as  a  private 
fentinel  in  the  Italian  Vt'ars  ;  when  he  received  fome  good 
offices  from  a  Lucquefe  merchant,  who  had  entirely 
forgot  his  perfon,  as  well  as  the  fervice,  which  he  had 
rendered  him.  Cromwel,  in  his  grandeur,  happened,  at 
London,  to  caft  his  eye  on  his  benefadtor,  now  reduced 
to  poverty,  by  misfortunes.  He  immediately  fent  for 
him,  reminded  him  of  their  ancient  friendfhip,  and  by 
his  grateful  afliftance,  reinftatcd  him  in  his  former  prof- 
perity  and  opulence  '. 

The   meafures    for  divorcing    Henry  from  Anne  of  King's  hi- 
Cleves,  were  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  with  the  bill  of ''^"^^  ^''"."^ 

A.  nne  ot 

attainder  againft  CromAvel.  The  houfe  of  peers,  in  con-  Ceves. 
junction  with  the  commons,  applied  to  the  king  by  peti- 
tion, defiring  that  he  would  allow  his  marriage  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  and  orders  were  immediately  given  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  convocation.  Anne  had  fcrm.erly  been 
contra(ftcd  by  her  father  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  but 
fhe,  as  well  as  the  duke,  were  at  tliat  time  under  a-Tc. 
and  the  ccntraifl  had  been  afterwards  annulled  by  confent 
of  both  parties.  The  king,  however,  pleaded  this  pre- 
contract as  a  ground  of  divorce  ;  and  he  added  two  rer4- 
fons  more,  which  may  feem  a  little  extraordinary  ;  tliat, 
when  he  efpoufed  Anne,  he  had  not  Itizurrdly  given  his 
confent,  and  that  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  confum- 
mate  the  marriage.     The  convocation  v/as  fatisficd  with 

r  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  f-jz. 
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^s?  ^  ''*'  Aefereafons,  and  folemnly  annulled  the  marriage  between 
y^._      "j  the  king  and  queen  :  The  parliament  ratified  the  decifion 
1540-     of  the  clergy  ^  j  and  the  fentence  was  foon  after  notified  to 
that  princefs. 

Anne  was  blefl"  with  a  happy  infcnfibility  of  temper, 
even  in  the  points  which  the  moft  nearly  afFe<3:  her  fex  5 
and  the  king's  averfion  towards  her,  as  we'll  as  his  profe- 
cution  of  the  divorce,  had  nev^er  given  her  the  leaft  un- 
eafinefs.  She  willingly,  hearkened  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion with  him  ;  and  when  he  offered  to  adopt  her  as  his 
fifler,  to  give  her  place  next  the  queen  and  his  own 
daughter,  and  to  make  a  fettlement  of  three  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  upon  her  ;  fhe  accepted  of  the  conditions, 
and  gave  her  confent  to  the  divorce  '.  She  even  wrote 
to  her  brother,  (for  her  father  was  now  dead)  that  (lie  had 
been  very  well  ufed  in  England,  and  defired  him  to  live 
on  good  terms  v/ith  the  king.  The  only  inftance  of 
pride  which  fhe  betrayed  was,  that  fhe  refufcd  to  return 
to  her  own  country  after  the  affront  which  fhe  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  fhe  lived  and  died  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  Anne's  moderation,  this  inci- 
dent produced  a  great  coldnefs  between  the  king  and  the 
German  princes  ;  but  as  the  fituation  of  Europe  was 
now  much  altered,  Henry  was  the  more  indifferent  about 
their  refentment.  The  clofc  intimacy,  which  had  taken 
place  between  Francis  and  Charles,  had  fubfifled  during 
a  very  fliort  time  :  The  diffunilarity  of  their  chara-flers 
foon  renewed,  with  greater  violence  than  ever,  their  for- 
mer jealoufy  and  hatred.  While  Charles  remained  at 
Paris,  Francis  had  been  imprudently  engaged,  by  his  open 
temper,  and  by  that  fatisfadlion,  which  a  noble  mind  na- 
turally feels  in  performing  generous  a£lions,  to  make  in 
confidence  fome  dangerous  difcoveries  to  that  interefled 
monarch  ;  and  havhig  now  lofl  all  fufpicion  of  his  rival, 

^  See  note  [Mj  at  the  end  of  th:  volume*  t  Herbert, 

P'  4S'-^i  459- 
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he  hoped  tiiat  the  emperor  and  he,  fapporting  each  other ^  C  H  a  p. 
might  neglect  eyerjr  other  alliance.  He  not  only  com- ,__^,_^ 
hiunicated  to  his  gueft  the  ftate  of  his  negociations  with  *54*« 
Sultan  Solyman  and  the  Venetians  ;  He  alfolaid  open  the 
folicitations,  which  he  had  received  from  the  court  of 
England,  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  againft  him  ". 
Charles  had  no  fooner  reached  his  own  dominions,  than 
he  fhewed  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  friendly  reception 
which  he  had  met  with.  Heabfolutely  refufed  to  fulfil  his 
promife,  and  put  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  pofTeffion  of  the 
Milanefe :  He  informed  Solyman  and  the  fenate  of  Ve- 
nice of  the  treatment,  which  they  had  received  from  their 
ally  :  And  he  took  care  that  Henry  fhould  not  be  ig- 
norant how  readily  Francis  had  abandoned  his  ancient 
friend,  to  whom  he  owed  fuch  important  obligations,  and 
had  facrificed  him  to  a  new  confederate :  He  even  poi- 
foned  and  mifreprefented  many  things;  which  the  unfuf- 
pedling  heart  of  the  French  monarch  had  difclofed  to  him; 
Had  Flenry  pcfTcfled  true  iudgment  and  generofity,  this 
incident  alone  had  been  fufficient  to  guide  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  ally.  But  his  domineering  pride  carried  him 
immediately  to  renounce  the  friendfhip  of  Francis,  who 
had  fo  unexpe6ledly  given  the  preference  to  the  emperor ; 
And  as  Charles  invited  him  to  a  renewal  of  ancient  amityj 
he  willingly  accepted  of  the  direr  ;  and  thinking  liimfelf 
fecure  in  this  alliancej  he  neglc6lcd  the  friendfliip  both  o^ 
France  and  of  the  German  princes. 

The  nevj  turn,  which  Henry  had  taken  with  regard 
to  foreign  affairs^  was  extremely  agreeable  to  his  catholic 
.fubjefe  ;  and  as  it  had  perhaps  contributed,  among  other 
reafons,  to  the  ruin  of  Cromwel,  it  made  them  entertain 
hopes  of  a  final  prevalence  over  their  antagonifts.     The  g^jj  ^^^.^ 

marriap-e  of  the  king-  with  Catherine  Howard,  v/hich  fol-  ^^'^  "'^" 

°  o  '  riage  with 

lowed  foon  after  his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  was  Catherine 

Howard. 
=  Fere  DanieJ,  Du  Tillet. 
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C  H  A  P.  alfo  regarded  as  a  favourable  incident  to  their  party ;  and 
s^^./->-,  the  fubfequent  events  correfponded  to  their  expe(R:ations. 
^54°'  The  king's  councils  being  now  dire6led  by  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner,  a  furious  perfecution  commenced  againft  the 
proteflants  ;  and  the  law  of  the  fix  articles  was  executed 
with  rigour.  Dr.  Barnes,  v/ho  had  been  the  caufe  of 
Lambert's  execution,  felt,  in  his  turn,  the  feverity  of  the 
perfecuting  fpirit ;  and,  by  a  bill,  which  pafied  in  par- 
liament, he  was,  without  trial,  condemned  to  the  flames, 
together  with  Jerome  and  Gerrard.  He  difcuffed  theo- 
logical queftions  even  at  the  ftake;  and  as  the  difpute  be- 
tween him  and  the  (heriff,  turned  upon  the  invocation  of 
faints,  he  faid,  that  he  doubted  whether  the  faints  could 
pray  for  us  ;  but  if  they  could,  he  hoped,  in  half  an  hour, 
to  be  praying  for  the  flicriff  and  all  the  fpecl:ators.  He 
next  entreated  the  fhcriff  to  carry  to  the  king  his  dying 
requefi-,  which  he  fondly  imagined  would  have  authority 
wiLhthat  monarch,  who  had  fent  him  to  the  ftake.  The 
purport  of  his  requeft  was,  that  Henry,  befides  repreffing 
luperftitious  ceremonies,  fhould  be  extremely  vigilant  in 
preventifig  fornication  and  common  fwearing  ^. 

While  Henry  was  exerting  this  violence  againft  the 
proteftants,  he  fpared  not  the  catholics  who  denied  his 
fupremacy  ;  and  a  foreigner,  at  that  time  in  England,  had 
reafon  to  fay,  that  thofe  who  were  againft  the  pope  were 
burned,  and  thofe  v/ho  v/ere  for  him  were  hanged  ^^ 
The  king  even  difplayed,  in  an  oftentatious  manner,  this 
tyrannical  equity  and  impartiality,  which  reduced  both 
parties  to  fubjeilion,  and  infufed  terror  into  every  breaft. 
Barnes,  Gerrard,  and  Jerome  had  been  carried  to  the 
place  of  execution  on  three  hurdles  j  and  along  with  them 
there  v/as  placed  on  each  hurdle  a  catholic,  who  was  alfo 
^executed  tor  his  religion.  Thefe  catholics  were  AbeJ^ 
Fetierftone,    and  Powel,    v/ho  declared,   that  the  molt 

T"    Bu' ret,  vol    i,  p.  258  .    Fox.  ^  Fox,  voh  ii.  p- jiQ- 
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grievous  part  of  their  punifhment  was  the  being  coupled  C  H  a  p. 
to  fuch  heretical  mifcreants  as  fufFered  with  them  y.  ^  _  _  J_j 

Though  the  fplrit  of  the  Engli/h  feemed  to  be  totally  1540- 
funk  under  the  defpotic  power  of  Henry,  there  appeared 
fome  fymptoms  of  difcontent  :  An  inconfiuerable  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  Yorkfliire,  headed  by  Sir  John  Ne- 
vil  ;  but  it  was  foon  fuppreffed,  and  Nevil,  with  other 
ringleaders,  was  executed.  The  rebels  were  fuppofed  to 
have  been  inftigated  by  the  intrigues  of  cardinal  Polej 
and  the  king  was  inftantly  determined  to  make  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Salifbur}^,  who  already  lay  under  fentence  of  death, 
fuffer  for  her  fon's  offences.  He  ordered  her  to  be 
carried  to  execution  ;  and  this  venerable  matron  main-  27th  May, 
tained  ftill,  in  thefe  diftrefsful  circumftances,  the  fpirit  of 
that  long  race  of  monarchs,  from  whom  fhe  was  de- 
fcended  ^.  She  refufed  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  or 
fubmit  to  a  fentence  where  fiie  had  received  no  trial.  She 
told  the  executioner,  that,  if  he  v/ould  have  her  head,  he 
muft  win  it  the  beft  way  he  could  :  And  thus,  fhaking 
her  venerable  grey  locks,  fhe  ran  about  the  fcaffold  ;  and 
the  executioner  followed  her  with  his  ax,  aiming  many 
fruitlefs  blows  at  her  neck,  before  he  was  able  to  give 
the  fatal  ftroke.  Thus  perifhed  the  laft  of  the  line 
of  Plantagenet,  which,  with  great  glory,  but  ftill  greater 
crimes  and  misfortunes,  had  governed  England  for  the 
fpace  of  three  hundred  years.  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  a 
man  who  had  formerly  rendered  fervice  to  the  crown, 
was  alfo  beheaded  for  treafon,  foon  after  the  countcfs  of 
Salifbury.  We  know  little  concerning  the  grounds  of 
his  profecution. 

The  infurreclion  in  the  North  engaged  Henry  to  make 
a  progrefs  thither,  in_  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple, to  reconcile  them  to  his  government,  and  to  abolifh 
the  ancient  fuperftitions,  to  which  thofe  parts  were  much 

'/  Saiindera,  de  Schife.  Angl.  z  Herbert,  p.  468, 
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C  K  A  P.  zddlCied.     Fie  had  alfo  another  motive  for  this  journey  1 
He  propofcd  to  have  a  conference  at  York  v/ith  his  nc- 


1541.     phevy  the  king  of  Scotland,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  cement  a 
ciofe  and  indiffoluble  union  wiih  that  kinfrdom. 
State  of  The  fame   fpirit  of  retioious  innovation,  which  hzd 

icoijar.d,     f^ized  Other  parts  of  Europe,  had  made  its  way  into  Scot- 
land, and  had  begun,  long  before  th?s  period,  to  excite 
the  fame  jealoufies,  fears,  and  perfccutions.     About  the 
year  1527,  Patric  Hamilton,  a  young  man  of  a  nobte  fa- 
mily, having  been  created  abbot  of  Feme,  vi'as  fent  abroad 
for  his  education ;    but  had   f:illcn  into  company  v/ilh 
ibmc  reformers,  and  he  returned  into  his  own  country 
very  ill  difpofed  towards  that  church,  of  which  his  birth 
and  bis  merit  entitled  him  to  attain  the  hisheft  dio-nities. 
The  fervour  of  youth  and  his  zeal  for  novelty  made  it 
impoffible  for  him  to  conceal  his  fentiments;  and  Camp- 
bel,  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who,  under  colour  of  friend- 
fhip  and  a  fympathy  in  opinion,   had  infmuated  himfeif 
into  his  confidence,  accufed  him  before  Beaton,   arch- 
bifliop  of  St.  Andrews.      Hamilton  was  invited  to  St. 
Andrews,  in  order  to  maintain,  with  fome  of  the  clergy, 
-■z.  difpute  concerning  the  controverted  points  ;  and  after 
much  reafoning  with  regard  to  juftification,  freewill,  ori- 
ginal fm,  and  other  topics  of  that  nature,  the  conference 
ended  with  their  condemning  Hamilton  to  be  burnt  for 
his  errors.     The  young  man,  who  had  been  deaf  to  the 
infmuations  of  ambition,  was  lefs  likely  to  be  fhaken  with 
the  fears  of  death;  while  he  propofed  to  himfeif,  both  the 
glory  of  bearing  teftimony  to  the  truth,  and  the  imme- 
diate reward  attending  his  martyrdom.    The  people,  who 
compaflionated  his  youth,  his  virtue,  and  his  noble  birth, 
were  much  moved  with  the  conftancy  of  his  end  j  and  an 
incident,  which  foon  followed,  flill  more  confirmed  them 
in  their  favourable  fentiments  towards  him.    He  had  cited 
Campbel,  who  ftill  infulted  him  at  the  ftake,  to  anfwer 

befftxe 
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before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chr'.ft  ;  and   as  that  perfe-^  H  a  P' 
cutor,  either  aftonifhed  with  thefe  events,  or  overcome  with  l— -v— — ^ 
remorfe,  or,  perhaps,  feized  cafuallv  with  a  diftemper,      ^S-i-'' 
foon  after  loft  his  fenfes,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died  ;  the  people  regarded  Hamilton  as  a  prophet,  as 
well  as  a  martyr  *. 

Among  the  difciples  converted  by  Hamilton,  was  one 
friar  Forreft,  who  became  a  zealous  preacher  ;  and  v/ho, 
though  he  did  not  openly  difcover  his  fcntiments,  was 
fufpe^led  to  lean  towards  the  new  opinions.  His  dio':e- 
(iin,  the  bifhop  of  Dunkel,  enjoined  him,  when  he  met 
with  a  good  epiftle  or  good  gofpcl,  which  f.ivourtxl  ths 
liberties  of  holy  church,  to  preach  on  it,  and  let  the  red 
aTonc.  Forreft  replied,  that  he  h^d  read  both  Old  and 
New  Tcftament,  and  had  not  found  an  ill  epiftle,  or  ill 
gofpel  in  any  part  of  them.  The  extreme  attachment  to 
the  Scriptures  Vv'as  regarded  in  thofe  days  as  a  fare  cha- 
radleriftic  of  herefy  ;  and  Forreft  was  foon  after  brought 
to  trial,  and  condemned  to  the  flamcj.  While  the 
priefts  were  deliberating  on  the  place  of  his  execution, 
a  byftandcr  advifed  them  to  burn  hirn  in  feme  cellar:  For 
that  the  fmoke  of  Mr.  Patric  Hamilton  had  infected  all 
thofc  on  whom  it  blev/  ''. 

The  clergy  were  at  that  time  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culties, not  only  in  Scotland,  but  all  over  Europe.  As 
the  reformers  aimed  at  a  total  fubverfion  of  ancient  efta- 
blifhments,  which  they  reprefented  as  idolatrous,  impious, 
deteftable  ;  the  priefts,  who  found  both  their  honours 
and  properties  at  ftalce,  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to 
refift,  by  every  expedient,  thefe  dangerous  invaders,  and 
that  the  fame  fimple  principles  of  equity,  which  juftified 
a  man  in  killing  a  pyrate  or  a  robber,  would  acquit  them 
for  the  execution  of  fuch  heretics.  A  toleration,  thou"-h 
it  is  never  acceptable  to  ecclefiaftics,  might,  they  raid, 

a  Spotfwood's  Hifl.  church  of  Scotland,  p.  61,         b  Spotfwood,  p.  65. 
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CH  A  P. be  admitted  in  other   cafes;  but  feemed    an    abfurdity, 

XXXlI 

V—-\r—l^  where  fundamentals  were  fliaken,  and  where  the  pof- 
'i4'v  feiiions,  and  even  the  fubuilance  of  the  eftablifhed  clergy 
were  brought  in  danger.  But  though  the  church  was 
thus  carried  by  policj',  as  well  as  inclination,  to  kindle 
the  fires  of  perfecution,  they  found  the  fuccefs  of  this 
remedy  very  precarious,  "and  obfervcd,  thiit  the  enthufi- 
aftic  zeal  of  the  reformers,  inflamed  by  punifliment, 
was  apt  to  prove  contagious  on  the  corrjpaffionate  minds 
of  the  fpectators.  The  new  docSlrine,  amidft  all  the 
dangers,  to  which  it  was  expofed,  fecretly  fpread  itfelf 
every  where  ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  gradually  dif- 
pofed  to  a  revolution  in  religion. 

But  the  moft  dangerous  fymptom  for  the  clergy  in 
Scotland  was,  that  the  nobility,  from  the  example  of 
Enf^land,  had  caft  a  wi&ful  eye  on  the  church  revenues, 
and  hoped,  if  a  reformation,  took  place,  to  enrich  them- 
ieives  by  the  plunder  of  the  ecclefiaftics.  James  himfelf, 
who  was  very  poor,  and  was  foniewhat  inclined  to  mag- 
nificence, particularly  in  building,  had  been  fwayed  by 
like  m.otives  ;  and  began  to  threaten  the  clergy  with  the 
fame  fate  that  had  attended  them  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  Henry  alfo  never  ceafed  exhorting  his  nephew 
to  imitate  his  example  ;  and  being  moved  both  by  the 
pride  of  making  profclytes,  and  the  profpedt  of  fecurity, 
if  Scotland  fhould  embrace  a  clofe  union  with  him,  he 
folicited  the  king  of  Scots  to  meet  him  at  York ;  and  he 
obtained  a  promife  to  that  purpofe. 

The  ecclefiaftics  v/erc  alarmed  at  this  refolution  of 
Jarnes,  and  they  employed  every  expedient,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  it.  They  reprefented  the  dan- 
ger of  innovation  ;  the  pernicious  confequence  of  ag- 
grandi^^ing  the  nobility,  already  too  powerful;  the  hazard 
of  putting  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  his 
hereditary  enemies  ;  the  dependance  which  muft  enfue 
upon  his  loiing  the  friendfhip  of  France,  and  of  all  fo- 
reign 
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jreign  potentates.     To  thefe  confiderations,    they  added  C  Hap, 
the  profpeit  of  immediate  intereft,  by  which  they  found  ^^  ^,.«.,^ 
the  king  to  be  much  governed  :   They  ofFtred  him  a  pre-      '54*« 
fent  gratuity  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds :   They   promifed 
him,  that  the  church  fhould  always  be  ready  to  contri- 
bute to  his  fupply  :    And  they  pointed  out  to  him,  the 
confifcation  of  heretics,  as  the  means  of  filling  his  exche- 
quer, and  of  adding  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
to  the  crown  revenues  '^.     The   infin nations  of  his  new 
queen,  to  whom  youth,  beauty,  and  addrefs   had  given 
a  powerful  influence  over  him,  feconded  all  thefe  reafons; 
and  James  was  at  laft  engaged,  firft  to  delay  his  jour- 
ney, then  to  fend  excufes  to  the  king  of  England,  who 
had  already  come  to  York,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the 
interview ''. 

Henry,  vexed  with  the  difappointment,  and  enraged 
at  the  affront,  vov/ed  vengeance  againft  his  nephew  ; 
and  he  began,  by  permitting  piracies  at  fea,  and  incur- 
fions  at  land,  to  put  his  threats  in  execution.  But  he 
received  foon  after,  in  his  own  family,  an  affront  to 
which  he  was  much  more  fennble,  and  which  touched 
him  in  a  point  where  he  always  fhev/ed  an  extreme  deli- 
cacy. He  had  thought  himfelf  very  happy  in  his  new 
marriage :  The  agreeable  perfon  and  difpofition  of  Cathe- 
Hne  had  entirely  captivated  his  afte^tions  ;  and  he  made 
ho  fecret  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  her.  He  had 
even  publicly,  in  his  chapel,  returned  folemn  thanks  to 
heaven  for  the  felicity  which  the  conjugal  flate  afforded' 
him  ;  and  he  diredled  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  to  compofe 
a   form  of  prayer  for  that    purpofe.      But  the  queen's 

«:  Buchanan,  lib.  ::iv,     Drummond  in  Ja,  5.     Pitfcotie,  ibid.      Knox. 

<'  Henry  had  fent  fome  books,  ricJiIy  ornamented,  to  his  nephew,  who,  as 
fooh  as  he  iav/  by  the  titles,  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  defend  the  new  doc- 
trines, threw  them  into  the  fire,  in  the  prefenceof  the  perfon  who  brouglit 
them:  Adding,  it  was  better  he  .fiiou!d  dcflioy  thsm,  than  they  him.  Ses 
Epift.  Reginald,  Pole,  pars  i,  p.  172. 

condu<5l 
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^Jyy  ^'  ^^"^"'^  ^^U  ^'"^^^^  merited   this  tendernefs  :    One   Laf- 
C.,^,-.^  celles  brought   intellip;ence  of  her  diffolute  life  to  Cran- 


_. '541-      rner  ;  and  told  him,   that  his  fiflcr,   formerly  a  fervant  in 

Dilcoverv  of  .  ^  ,  -^ 

the  queen's  the  family  of  the  old  dutchefs  of  Norfolk,  with  v/hom 
life!*  "  *  Catherine  was  educated,  had  s;iven  him  a  particular  ac- 
count of  her  ill  condu6l.  Derham  and  Mannoc,  both  of 
them  fervants  of  the  dutchefs,  had  been  admitted  to  her 
bed  ;  and  fhe  had  even  taken  little  care  to  conceal  her 
fhame  from  the  other  fervants  of  the  family.  The 
primate,  ftruck  with  this  intelligence,  which  it  was 
equally  dangerous  to  conceal  or  to  difcover,  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  to  the  chan- 
cellor. They  agreed,  that  the  matter  fhould  by  no  means 
be  buried  in  filence  ;  and  the  archbiftiop  himfelf  feemcd 
the  moil  proper  perfon  to  difclofe  it  to  the  king.  Cran- 
mer,  unwilling  to  fpeak  on  fo  delicate  a  fubjeft,  wrote 
a  narrative  of  the  whole,  and  conveyed  it  to  Henry,  who 
was  infinitely  aftonifhed  at  the  intelligence.  So  confi- 
dent was  he  of  the  fidelity  of  his  confort,  that  at  nrft  he 
gave  no  credit  to  the  information ;  and  he  faid  to  the 
privy-feal,  to  lord  Ruffel,  high  admiral,  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  and  Wriothefley,  that  he  regarded  the  v/hole  as 
a  forgery.  Cranmer  was  now  in  a  very  perilous  fitua- 
tion  ;  and  had  not  full  proof  been  found,  certain  and 
inevitable  deftru£lion  hung  over  him.  The  king's  im- 
patience, however,  and  jealoufy,  prompted  him  to  fearch 
the  matter  to  the  bottom  :  The  privy-feal  was  ordered 
to  examine  Lafcelles,  who  perfifted  in  the  information 
he  had  given  ;  and  Irill  appealed  to  his  fifter's  teftimony. 
That  nobleman  next  made  a  journey  under  pretence  of 
hunting,  and  went  to  Sufiex,  where  the  woman  at  that 
time  refided  :  He  found  her  both  conftant  In  her  former 
intelligence,  and  particular  as  to  the  fadls ;  and  the 
whole  bore  but  too  much  the  face  of  probability.  Man- 
ioc and  Derham,  who  were  arrefted  at  the  fame  time, 

and 
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'and  examined  bv  the  chancellor,  made  the  queen's  wuilt^  ^^  A  P. 
entirely  certain  by  their  confeflion  ;  and  difcovcred  other  ._,^->^/-^^ 
particulars,  which  redounded  ftill  more  to  her  diilionour.  '54*- 
Three  maids  of  the  family  were  admitted  into  her  fe- 
crets  ;  and  fome  of  them  had  even  pafi:  the  night  in  bed 
with  her  and  her  lovers.  Ail  the  examinations  v/ere  laid 
before  the  king,  who  was  fo  deeply  afFeiSted,  that  he 
remained  a  long  time  fpeechlefs,  and  at  lafl  buril  into 
tears.  He  found  to  his  furprifc,  that  his  great  ikill  in  dif- 
tinguifhing  a  true  maid,  of  which  he  boafted  in  the  cafe 
of  Anne  of  Cleves,  had  failed  him  in  that  of  his  prefent 
jconfort.  The  queen,  being  next  queflioned,  denied  her 
guilt ;  but  v/hen  informed,  that  a  full  difcovery  was 
made,  fne  confefied,  that  flie  had  been  criminal  before 
her  marriage ;  and  only  infilled,  that  fhe  had  never  been 
falfe  to  the  king's  bed.  But  as  there  v/as  evidence,  that 
one  Colepepper  had  paiTed  the  night  with  her  alone  fmce 
her  marriage ;  and  as  it  appeared,  that  Ihe  had  taken 
Derham,  her  old  paramour,  into  her  fervicej  fhe  feemed 
to  deferve  little  credit  in  this  aifeveration  ;  and  the  king, 
befides,  was  not  of  a  humour  to  make  any  difference 
between  thefe  degrees  of  guile, 

Henry  found,  tliat  he  could  not,  by  any  means,  fo  j^^., 
fully  or  expeditioully  fatiate  his  vengeance  on  all  thefe  *^-'^  J ""^ 
criminals  as  by  aflembling  a  parliament,  the  ufual  inftru- 
ment  of  his  tyranny.  The  two  houfes,  having  received 
the  queen's  confeflion,  made  an  addrefs  to  the  king. 
They  entreated  him  nqt  to  be  vexed  with  this  untov/ard 
accident,  to  which  all  men  were  fubject ;  but  to  cori- 
fider  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs  ;  and  from  thefe  views  to  derive  a  fubjeit 
of  confolation.  They  defired  leave  to  pafs  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder againft  the  queen  and  her  accomplices  ;  and  they 
|>egged  ^lini  to  givs  his  aflent  to  this  bill,  not  in  perfoji, 

whicfci 
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^X^xi/*'  ^^^^^  would  renew  his  vexation,  and  might  endanger 
%_y'^V>^  his  health,  but  by  commiffioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
'54^-  pofe.  And  as  there  was  a  lav/  in  force,  making  it  trea- 
fon  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  queen,  as  well  as  of  the  king, 
they  craved  his  royal  pardon,  if  any  of  them  fhould,  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  have  tranfgreffed  anv  part  of  that 
flatute. 

Having  obtained  a  gracious  anfwer  to  thefe  requefts, 
the  parliament  proceeded  to  vote  a  bill  of  attainder  for 
treafon  againfl  the  queen,  and  the  vifcountefs  of  Roche- 
ford,  who  had  condutfled  her  fecret  amours ;  and  in  this 
bill  Colepepper,  and  Derham,  were  alfo  comprehended. 
At  the  fame  time  they  pafled  a  bill  of  attainder  for  mlf- 
prifion  of  treafon  againft  the  old  dutchefs  of  Norfolk, 
Catherine's  grandmother ;  her  uncle,  lord  William  How- 
ard, and  his  lady,  together  with  the  countefs  of  Bridge- 
v/ater,  and  nine  perfons  more  ;  becaufe  they  knew  the 
queen's  vicious  courfe  of  life  before  her  marriage,  and 
had  concealed  it.  This  was  an  effeft  of  Henry's  ufual 
extravagance,  to  expect  that  parents  fhould  fo  far  forget 
the  ties  of  natural  afFe6lion,  and  the  fentiments  of  fhame 
and  decency,  as  to  reveal  to  him  the  moft  fecret  diforders 
of  their  family.  He  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  fenfible 
of  the  cruel tv  of  this  proceeding  ;  For  he  pardoned  the 
dutchefs  of  Norfolk,  and  moft  of  the  others,  condemned 
for  mifprifion  of  treafon. 

However,  to  fecure  himfelf  for  the  future,  as  well  as 
his  fuccefibrs,  from  this  fatal  accident,  he  engaged  the 
parliament  to  pafs  a  law,  fomewhat  extraordinary.  It  was 
enacted,  that  any  one,  v/ho  knew,  or  vehemently  fuf- 
pected  any  guilt  in  the  queen,  might,  within  twenty 
days,  difclofe'it  to  the  king  or  council,  v/ithout  incur- 
ring the  penalty  of  any  former  law,  againft  defaming 
the  queen  ;  but  prohibiting  e'.-ery  one,  at  the  fame 
time,  from  fpreading  the  matter  abroad,  or  even  privately 
whifpering  it  to  others.     It  was  alfo  eiiadted,  that  if  the 

kinz 
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kinff  married  any  woman,  who  had  been  incontinent,  C  H  a  p. 

XXXII 

taking  her  for  a  true  maid,  fhe  fhould  be  guilty  of  treafon,  ^_  "  _^ 

in  cafe  {he  did  not  previoully  reveal  her  guilt  to  him..  i542» 
The  people  made  merry  with  this  fmgular  claufe, 
and  faid,  that  the  king  m.uft  henceforth  look  out  for  a 
widow  ;  for  no  reputed  maid  would  ever  be  perfuaded  to 
incur  the  penalty  of  the  ftatute  ^.  After  all  thefe  laws 
were  paffed,  the  queen  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  to- 
gether with  lady  Rocheford.  They  behaved  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  their  diffolute  life  ;  and  as  lady  Rocheford  was 
known  to  be  the  chief  inftrument  in  bringing  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  to  her  end,  fhe  died  unpitied  ;  and  men  were  far- 
ther confirmed,  by  the  difcovery  of  this  woman's  guilt, 
in  the  favourable  fentiments,  which  they  had  entertained 
of  that  unfortunate  queen. 

The  king  made  no  demand  of  any  fubfidy  from  this 
parliament ;  but  he  found  means  of  enriching  his  exche- 
quer from  another  quarter  :  He  tookTarther  fteps  towards 
the  diflblution  of  colleges,  hofpitals,  and  other  founda- 
tions of  that  nature.  The  courtiers  had  been  pra6lii:ng 
on  the  prefidents  and  governors,  to  make  a  furrender  or" 
their  revenues  to  the  king  ;  and  they  had  been  fuccefsful 
with  eight  of  them.  But  there  was  an  obftacle  to  their 
farther  progrefs  ;  It  had  been  provided,  by  the  local  fla- 
tutes  of  moft  of  thefe  foundations,  that  no  prefident,  or  any 
number  of  fellows,  could  confent  to  fuch  a  deed  without 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  fellows ;  and  this  \'ote  was 
not  eafily  obtained.  All  fuch  ftatutes  were  annulled  by 
parliament  j  and  the  revenues  of  thefe  houfes  v/ere  now 
expofed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  his  favourites  ■. 
The  church  had  been  fo  long  their  prey,  that  nobody 
was  furprifed  at  any  nzw  inroads  made  upon  her.  From 
the  regular,  Henry  nov/  proceeded  to  make  devaftations 
on  the  fecular  clergy.     He  extorted  from  iiiany  of  the 

e  Burn°tj  vcl.  i,  p,  314,  f  See  no;e  [Nj  at  ',hs  ?nj  of  th?  v  iume. 
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CHAP,  blfhops  a  furrender  of  chapter  lands  ;  and  by  this  devifd 
^_  _  J^  he  pillaged  the  fees  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  London,' 
IS4-2*  and  enriched  his  greedy  parafites  and  flatterers  with  their 
fpoils. 
Ecc'efiafiic  The  clergy  have  been  commonly  {o  fortunate  as  to 
■*"*'  make  a  concerji  for  their  temporal  interefts  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  jealoufy  for  orthodoxy ;  and  both  thefc  paf- 
fions  be  regardcdj  by  the  people,  ignorant  and  fuperfti- 
tious,  as  proofs  of  zeal  for  religion  :  But  the  violent  and 
headftrong  charafter  of  Henry  now  disjoined  thefe  ob- 
je6ts.  His  rapacity  was  gratified  by  plundering  the 
church  ;  his  bigorry  and  arrogance  by  perfecuting  here- 
tics. Though  he  engaged  the  parliament  to  mitigate  the 
penalties  of  the  fix  articles,  fo  far  as  regards  the  marriage  of 
priefts,  which  was  now  only  fubje<fled  to  a  forfeiture  of 
goodsj  chattels,  and  lands  during  life  ;  he  was  ftill  equally 
bent  on  maintaining  a  rigid  purity  in  fpeculative  princi- 
ples. He  had  appointed  a  commiflion,  confifting  of  the 
two  archbifliops  and  feveral  bifhops  of  both  provinces, 
top-ethcr  with  a  confiderable  number  of  doctors  of  divi- 
nity ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  ecclefiaflical  fupremacy  he  had 
given  them  in  charge  to  chufe  a  religion  for  his  people,- 
Before  the  commifTioners  had  m.ade  any  progrefs  in  this 
arduous  undertaking,  the  parliament,  in  1541,  had  pafi*- 
ed  a  laWj  by  which  they  ratified  all  the  tenets,  which 
thefe  divines  fhould  thereafter  eftablifh  v^'ith  the  king's 
confent :  And  they  were  not  aflianied  of  thus  exprefsly 
declaring,  that  they  took  their  religion  upon  trufi-,  and 
had  no  other  rule,  in  fpiritual  as  well  as  temporal  con- 
cerns, than  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  mafter.  There  is 
©nly  one  claufe  of  the  ftatute,  which  may  feem  at  firfi: 
fight  to  favour  fomewhat  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty  :  It  was 
enaci:ed  that  the  ecclefiaflical  commiifioners  fhould  efta- 
blilh  nothing  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  firatutes  of  tho 
lealm.     But  in  reality  this  provifo  was  inferted  by  the 

kine. 
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Icino".  to  ferve  his  own  purpofes.     By  introducing  a  con-  CHAP. 
fufion  and  contradiiflion  into  the  laws,  he  became  more   x^,,...^^.^^ 
mafter  of  every  one's  life   and   property.      And  as  the      1542. 
ancient  independance  of  the  church  ftill  gave  him  jea- 
loufy,  he  was  well  pleafed,  under  cover  of  fuch  a  claufe, 
to  introduce  appeals  from  the  fpiritual  to  the  civil  courts. 
It  was  for  a  like  reafon,  that  he  would  never  promulgate 
a  body  of  canon  law;  and  he  encouraged  the  judges  on 
all  occafions  to  intcrpofe  in  ecclefiaflical  caufes,  wherever 
they  thought  the  law  or  royal  prerogative  concerned.     A 
happy  innovation  ;  though  at  firft  invented  for  arbitrary 
purpofes ! 

The  king,  armed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  or 
rather  by  their  acknowledgment  of  that  fpiritual  fupre- 
macy,  which  he  believed  inherent  in  him,  employed  his 
ccmmiffioncrs  to  fele6l  a  fyiiem  of  tenets  for  the  aflent 
and  belief  of  the  nation.  A  fmall  volume  was  foon  after 
publifhcd,  called,  the  hijiitution  of  a  Chr'ijVian  Man^ 
which  was  received  by  the  convocation,  and  voted  to  be 
the  ftandj.rd  of  orthodoxy.  All  the  delicate  points  of 
juflification,  faith,  tree-will,  good  works,  and  grace, 
are  there  defined,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  opinion  of 
the  reformers  :  The  facraments,  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore were  only  allowed  to  be  three,  were  now  encreafed 
to  the  number  of  feven,  conformably  to  the  fentiments  of 
the  catholics.  The  king's  caprice  is  difcernable  through- 
out the  whole  ;  and  the  book  is  in  reality  to  be  regarded 
as  his  compoution.  For  Henry,  \vhile  he  made  his  opi- 
nion a  rule  for  the  nation,  v/ould  tie  his  own  hands  by  no 
canon  or  authority,  not  even  by  any  which  he  himfelf 
had  formerly  eftablifhed. 

The  people  had  occafion  foon  after  to  fee  a  farther 
inftance  of  the  king's  inconftancy.  He  was  not  long  fa- 
ti;;ficd  with  his  Inilitution  of  a  ChrilHan  Man  ;  He  or- 
dered a  nevv  book  to  be  compofed,  called,  the  'ETiullt'ion 
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^,^,-^„^*  ^f  (^  Chriflian  Man  ;  and  without  afkine;  the  afTent  of  the 

XXXlf  -^  -^  1  1    T/1  1 

L— V— w  convocition,    he  pubhllied,    by  his  own   authority,  and 
'^**'     that  of  the  parliament,  this  new  model  of  orthodoxy.     It 
differs  from  the  Inftitution  "■ ;  but  the  kin<T  was  no  lefs 
pofitive  in  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been  in  the  old  j  and 
he  required  the  belief  of  the  nation  to  veer  about  at  his 
iignal.     In  both  thefe  compofitions,  he  was  particularly 
careful  to  inculcate  the  doftrine  ofpaflive  obedience;  and 
he  was  equally  careful  to  retain  the  nation  in  the  practice. 
While  the  king  was  fpreading  his  own  books  among 
the  people,  he  feems  to  have  bern  extremely  perplexed,  as 
were  alfo  the  clergy,  what  courfe  to  take  with  the  Scrip- 
tures.    A  review  had  been  made  by  the  fynod  of  the  nev^f 
tranflation  of  the  Bible;  and  Gardiner  had  propofed,  that, 
inftearl  of  employing  Englifh  expreffions  throughout,  fe- 
veral  Latin  words  fhould  ftill  be  prcferved  ;  becaufe  they 
contained,  as  he  pretended,  fuch  peculiar  energy  and  fig- 
niiicance,  that  they  had  no  correfpondent  terms  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  ''.     Among  thefe  were  eclcfia^  pienitentiai 
pontifex,  contritus,  holocaujla^  facramentum,  elanenta^  cerc' 
nion'ia^  myjlerium^  prefiyter,  facrificium,  humilitas,  fatisfac- 
tiOf  peccatum^  gratia^  hajiia^    charitas,    &c.      But  as  this 
mixture  would  have  appeared  extremely  barbarous,  and 
was  phiinly  calculated  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  retain 
the  people  in  their  ancient  ignorance,  the  propofal  was 
■   rejefted.     The   knowledge  of  the   people,   however,    at 
leaft  their  difputative  turn,  fecmed  to  be  an  inconvenience 
flill  more  dangerous ;    and   the   king  aiid   parliament  % 
foon  after  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures,  retradled  the 
conceflion,  which  they  had  formxerly  made  ;  and   proiii- 
bited   all   b'.it  gentlemen   and    merchants   from  perufmg 
them  ^,     Even  that  liberty  was  not  granted,  without  an 

apparent 

g  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  igo.  ^  Burnet,  vcl.i.  p.  315. 

i  Which  met  on  the  22d  of  January,  1543. 

it  33  Hen,  Vlll.  c,  i.    The  reading  vf  the  Bible,  however,  could  not. 
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apparent  hefitation,  and   a  dread  of  the  confequences  :  ^„^,.,^  ^' 

.  .  X  yv  A.  1 1  . 

1  hefe  perfons  were  allowed  to  read,  fo  it  be  done  q?n,t.iy,_  ,_^ ^ 

and  With  gocd  order.  And  the  preamble  to  the  a'Pc  fets  154*- 
forth,  "  that  many  feditlous  and  ignorant  perfons  had 
*'  abufed  the  liberty  granted  them  for  reading  the  Bible, 
*'  and  that  great  diverfity  of  opinion,  animofities,  tu- 
*'  mults,  and  fchifms  had  been  occafioned  by  perverting 
"  the  {cnAZ  of  the  Scriptures,"  It  feemed  very  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  king's  model  for  uniformity,  M'ith  the 
permiiHon  of  fixe  enquiry. 

The  mafs  book  alfo  pafT  d  under  the  king's  examina- 
tion ;  and  little  alteration  was  as  yet  made  in  it  :  Some 
doubtful  or  fiftitious  faints  only  were  fcruck  out  ^  and  the 
name  of  the  pope  was  erazed.  This  latter  precaution 
was  likewife  ufed  with  regard  to  every  new  book  that  was 
printed,  or  even  old  book  that  was  fold.  The  word. 
Pope,  Vv^as  carefully  omitted  or  blotted  out '  ;  as  if  that 
precaution  could  abolifh  the  term  from  the  language,  or 
as  if  fuch  a  perfecution  of  it  did  not  rather  imprint  it 
more  ftrongly  in  the  memiory  of  the  people. 

The  king  took  care  about  this  time  to  clear  the 
churches  from  another  abufe,  which  had  creeped  into 
them.  Plays,  interludes,  and  farces  were  there  often 
a6led  in  derilion  of  the  former  fuperftitions  ;  and  the  re- 
verence of  the  multitude  for  ancient  principles  and  modes 
of  v/orfhip  was  thereby  gradually  effaced  '^.  We  do  not 
hear,  that  the  catholics  attempted  to  retaliate  by  em.ploy- 
ing  this  pov.'erful  engine  againft  their  adverfaries,  or  en- 
deavoured by  like  arts  to  expofe  that  fanatical  fpirit,  by 
which,  it  appears,  the  reformers  were  generally  ailuated. 
Perhaps  the  people  were  not  difpofcd  to  relilh  a  jell:  ou 

at  that  time,  have  much  efieft  in  England,  where  fo  few  perfons  had  learned 
to  read.  There  were  hut  500  copies  printed  of  this  firft  authorized  edition  of 
the  Bible;  a  book  of  wliich  there  aie  now  feveral  miliior.s  of  copies  in  the 
kingdom. 

J  Parliamentary  hiflory,  vol.  ii'.  p,  't^,  fi  Burnet,  vol,  i.  p. 318. 

Vol.  IV.  Q^  that 
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^incxu'  ^^^^  ^'^^  *    •^^''^^P^  ^'^^  greater  fimplicity  and  the  more 

v_ — ^ — >^i  fpiritual  abflra<5^  worfhip  of  the  proteilants,  gave  lefs  hold 

154*.     to  ridicule,  which  is  commonly  founded  on  fenfible  re- 

prefentations.     It  was,  therefore,  a  very  agreeable  con- 

ceiEon,  which  the  king  made  to  the  catholic  party,  to» 

fupprefs  entirely,  thefe  religious  comedies. 

Thus  Henry  laboured  inceflantly,  by  arguments, 
creeds,  and  penal  ftatutes,  to  bring  his  fubjedls  to  an 
■uniformity  in  their  religious  fentiments  :  But  as  he  en- 
tered, himfelf,  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs,  into  all  thofe 
fcholaftic  difputes,  he  encouraged  the  people,  by  his  ex- 
ample, to  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  theology  ;  and 
it  was  in  vain  afterwards  to  expecfl,  however  prefent  fear 
might  reftrain  their  tongues  or  pens,  that  they  would  cor- 
dially agree  in  any  fet  of  tenets  or  opinions  prefcribcd  to 
them. 
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CHAP.     XXXIII. 

War  with  Scotland— — Vi^ory  at  Solway Death 

of  Jams  V. 'Treaty  with  Scotland New 

rupture Rupture  with  France A  'Parlia- 
ment  Affairs  of  Scotland A  Parliament 

■Campaign  in  France A  Parliament--— -» 

Peace  with  France  and  Scotland Perfecutions 

— — Execution  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  — —  Attainder 

of  the  duke  of  Norfolk Death  of  the  king 

His  character Mifcellaneous  tranfa^ions. 

tT  E  N  R  Y,  being  determined  to  avenge  himfelf  on  c  HAP. 
Jl  the  king  of  Scots  for  flighting  the  advances,  w^hich  .^^^"'^ 
■be  had  made  him,  would  gladly  have  obtained  a  fupply      1542. 
from  the  parliament,  to  enable  jiim  to  profecute  that  en-  scoUand. 
terprize  ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  difcover 
his  intentions,  that  aiTembly,  conformably  to  their  frugal 
maxims,  w^ould  underftand  no  hints ;  and  the  king  was 
difappoir.ted  in  his  expe6lations.     He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  make  preparations  for  war  3  and  as  foon  as  he 
thought  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  invade  Scotland,  he 
publifhed  a  manifefto,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  juftify 
his  hollilities.     He  complained  of  James's  breach  of  word, 
in  declining  the  promifed  interview  j  which  was  the  real 
ground  of  the  quarrel  "  :   But  in  order  to  give  a  more  fpe- 
cious  colouring  to  the  enterprize,  he  mentioned  other  in- 
juries; namely,  that  his  nephew  had  granted  prote6lion  to 
fome  Englifh  rebels  and  fugitives,  and  had  detained  fome 
territory,  which,  Henry  pretended,  belonged  to  England. 

n  Buchanan,  lib.  14.     Drummond  in  James  the  fifthi 

Q.2  He 
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^vvv"  ^'  ^^  ^y^^  revived  the  old  claim  to  the  vafTalage  of  Scot- 
\^\f^^  land,  and  he  lummoned  James  to  do  homage  to  him  as 
^5i^'     his  liege  lord  and  fuperior.     He  employed  the   duke  of 
Norfolk,  whom  he  called  the  fcourge  of  the  Scots,  to 
command  in  the  war  ;  and  though  James  fent  the  bifliop 
of  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  James  Learmont  of  Darfay,  to  ap- 
peafe  his  uncle,  he  v/ould  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accom.- 
modation.     While  Norfolk  was  afl'embling  his  army  at 
NewcaRde,    Sir  Robert   Bowes,   attended   by  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  and  others, 
made  an  incurHon  into  Scotland,  and  advanced  towards 
Jedburgh,  with  an  intention  of  pillaging  and  deflroying- 
that  town.     The  earl  of  Angus,  and  George  Douglas, 
his  brother,  who  had  been  fo  many  years  banifhed  their 
country,  and  had  fubfiftcd  by  Henry's  bounty,  joined  the 
Englifh   army  in  this  incurfion  ;    and   the  forces,  com- 
manded by  Bowes,  exceeded  four  thoufand  men.     James 
had  not  been  negligent  in  his  preparations  for  defence, 
and  had  poflc'd  a  confidcrable  body,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  for  the  prote<5tion  of  the  borders. 
Lord  Hume,  at  the  head  of  his  vaflals,  was  haflening  to 
join  Huntley,  when  he  met  with  the  Englifh  army  ;  and 
t4thAug.    an  a6l:ion  immediately  enfued.      During  the  engagement,; 
the  forces  under  Huntley  began  to  appear  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lifh, afraid  of  being  furrounded  and  overpowered,  took  to 
flight,  and  were  purfued  by  the  enemy.     Evers,  Latoun, 
and   fome  other   perfons   of  diflindlion,  were  taken  pri- 
fonres.     A  few  only  of  fmall  note  fell  in  this  fliirmifh  ". 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,    micanwhile,    began  to  move 
from  his  camp  at  Newcaflle  ;  and  being  attended  by  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Surrey,  Hert- 
ford, Rutland,  with  many  others  of  the  nobility,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  borders.     His  forces  amounted  to  above 
twenty  thoufand  men ;  and  it  required  the  utraofc  efforts 

o  Euchaaan,  lib.  i4» 

of 
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of  Scotland  to  refift  fuch  a  formidable  armament.  James  ^^^J^.^' 
had  aflembled  his  whole  military  force  at  Fala  and  Sau-  ^_  -^—  _j 
trey,  and  was  ready  to  adv^ance  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  '54*« 
informed  of  Norfolk's  invading  his  kingdom.  The  Eng- 
liih  pafTed  the  Tweed  at  Berwic,  and  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Kel fo  ;  but  hearing  that 
James  had  gathered  together  near  thirty  thoufand  men^ 
they  repaired  the  river  at  that  village,  and  retreated  into 
their  own  country  p.  The  king  of  Scots,  inflamed  with 
a  defire  of  military  glory,  and  of  revenge  on  his  invaders, 
gave  the  fignal  for  purfuing  them,  and  carrying  the  war 
into  England.  He  was  furprized  to  find,  that  his  nobi- 
lity, who  were  in  general  difafFe<Sled  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ference, which  he  had  given  to  the  clergy,  oppofed  this 
refolution,  and  refufed  to  attend  him  in  his  projected  en- 
terprize.  Enraged  at  this  mutiny,  he  reproached  them 
with  cowardice,  and  threatened  vengeance  ;  but  ftill  re- 
folved,  with  the  forces  which  adhered  to  him,  to  make 
an  impreflion  on  the  enemy's  country.  He  fent  ten  thou- 
fand men  to  the  weftern  borders,  v.'ho  entered  England  at 
Solway  frith  ;  and  he  himfelf  followed  them  at  a  fmall 
l^diftance,  ready  to  join  them  upon  occafion.  Difgufted, 
however,  at  the  refractory  difpofition  of  his  nobles,  he 
fent  a  meflage  to  the  army,  depriving  lord  Maxwel, 
their  general,  of  his  commiffion,  and  conferring  the  com- 
mand on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman,  who  was 
his  favourite.  The  army  was  extremely  difpleafed  v/ith 
this  alteration,  and  was  ready  to  difband  j  v/hen  a  fmall 
body  of  Englifh  appeared,  not  exceeding  500  men,  under 
the  command  of  Dacres  and  Mufgrave.  A  panic  feized 
the  Scots,  who  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  v/ere  pur- 
fued  by  the  enemy.  Few  v/ere  killed  in  this  rout ;  for  it:4;'^  ^o^* 
was  no  action  ,  but  a  great  many  were  taken  prifoners,  so!s\ay'. 
and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  :  Among  thefc,  the 

C4  j  earls 
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earls  of  Caflliis  and  Glenca?irn ;  the  lords  Maxwel, 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Oliphant,  Grey,  who  were  all 
fent  to  London,  and  given  in  cuftody  to  different  noble- 
men. 

The  king  of  Scots,  hearing  of  this  difafter,  was  afto- 
nilhed  5    and  being  naturally    of  a  melancholia   difpofi- 
tion,  as  well  as  endowed  with  a  high  fpirit,  he  loft  all 
command  of  his  temper  on  this  difmal  occafion.     Rage 
againft  his  nobility,    who,,   he    believed,    had    betrayed 
him ;  fhame  for  a  defeat  by  fuch  unequal  numbers ;  re- 
gret for  the  paft,  fear  of  the  future  ;  all  thefe  paflions  fo 
wrought  upon  him,  that  he  would  admit  of  no  confola- 
tion,  but  abandoned  himfelf  wholly  to  defpair.     His  body 
was  wafted  by  fympathy  with  his  anxious  mind  ;    and 
even  his  life  began  to  be  thought  in  danger.     He  had  na 
iflue  living ;  and  hearing  that  his  queen  was  fafely  deli- 
vered, he  afked  whether  £he  had  brought  him  a  male  or 
female  child  ?     Being  told,  the  latter  j  he  turned  himfelf 
in  his  bed  :  *'  The  crown  came  with  a  woman,"  fald  he, 
'*  and  it  will  go  with  one  :    Many  mlferies  await  this 
'*  poor  kingdom  :  Henry  will  make  it  his  own  either  by 
14th  Dec.    a  force  of  arms  or  by  marriage."     A  few  days  after,  he 
James  the    expired,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  a  prince  of  confiderable 
virtues  and  talents;  well  fitted,  by  his  vigilance  and  per-' 
fonal  courage,  for  reprefling  thofe  diforders,  to  which  his 
kingdom,  during   that  age,  was  fo  much  expofed.      He 
executed  juftlce  with  impartiality  and  rigour;  but  as  he 
fupported  the  commonalty  and  the  church  againft  the  ra- 
pine of  the   nobility,  he  efcaped  not  the  hatred  of  that 
order.     The  proteftants  alfo,  whom   he  oppofed,    have 
endeavoured  to  throw  m.any  ftains  on  his  memory ;  but 
have  not  been   able  to  fix  any  confiderable  ImputatiOR 
upon  him  "J, 

n  See  note  [0]  at  the  end  cf  the  voiumf. 

Hen'R^ 


fifth. 
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Henry  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  vidlory  and  of  C  H  a  P, 

XXXIII 

the  death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  projected,  as  James  ■_  —  _  '^ 
had  forefeen,  the  fcheme  of  uniting  Scotland  to  his  own  '543- 
dominions,  by  marrying  his  fon,  Edv/ard,  to  the  heirefs 
of  that  kingdom  >■.  He  called  together  the  Scottifh  no- 
bles, who  were  his  prifoners  ;  and  after  reproaching  them, 
in  fevere  terms,  for  their  breach  of  treaty,  as  he  pretend- 
ed, he  began  to  foften  his  tone,  and  propofed  to  them 
this  expedient,  by  which,  he  hoped,  thofe  diforders,  fo 
prejudicial  to  both  ftates,  would  for  the  future  be  pre- 
vented. He  offered  to  beilowon  them  their  liberty  with- 
out ranfom  ;  and  only  required  of  them  engagements  to 
favour  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  their 
young  miftrefs.  They  v/ere  eafily  prevailed  on  to  give 
their  aflent  to  a  propofal,  which  feemed  (o  natural,  and 
fo  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms  ;  and  being  conducted 
to  Newcaflle,  they  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  hof- 
tages  for  their  return,  in  cafe  the  intended  nuptials  v/ere 
not  completed :  And  they  thence  proceeded  to  Scotland, 
where  they  found  aftairs  in  fome  confufion. 

The  pope,  obferving  his  authority  in  Scotland  to  be 
in  danger  from  the  fpreading  of  the  new  opinions,  had 
bellowed  on  Beaton,  the  primate,  the  dignity  of  cardinal, 
in  order  to  confer  more  influence  and  authority  upon  him  ; 
and  that  prelate  had  long  been  regarded  as  prime  minifter 
to  James,  and  as  the  head  of  that  party,  which  defended 
the  ancient  privileges  and  property  of  the  ecclefiaftics. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  mafter,  this  man,  apprehenfive  of 
the  confequences  both  to  his  party  and  to  himfclf,  endea- 
voured to  keep  pofleflion  of  power  ;  and  for  that  purpofe, 
fie  is  accufed  of  executing  a  deed,  v/hich  required  a  high 
degree  of  temerity.  He  forged,  it  is  faid,  a  will  for  the  king, 
appointing  himfelf,  and  three  noblemen  more,  regents  of 

»•  Stowe,  p,  584.     Herbert,  Burnet,   Buchanan. 
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^  !t  f  }^'  t^?  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  infant  princefs  '  r 
i,__,„^^_^_^.  At  lealt,  for  hiltonans  are  not  well  agreed  in  the  circam- 
»S43-  ilances  of  the  facl,  he  had  read  to  James  a  paper  of  that 
import,  to  v/hich  that  monarch,  during  the  delirium 
v/hich  preceded  his  death,  had  given  an  imperfect  affent 
and  approbation  ',  By  virtue  of  this  will,  Eeaton,  had 
put  himfelf  in  poileffion  of  the  government ;  and  having 
joined  his  interefts  v/ith  thofe  of  the  queen-dowager,  he 
obtained  the  confent  of  the  convention  of  ft^tes,  and 
excluded  the  pretenfions  of  the  earl  of  Arran. 

James  earl  of  Arran,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  v/as 
next  heir  to  the  crown  by  his  grandmother,  daughter  of 
James  HI. ;  and  on  that  account  feemed  heft  entitled  to 
polTefs  that  high  office,  into  which  the  cardinal  had  in- 
truded himfelf.  The  profpe<51  alfo  of  his  fucceiTion  after 
a  princefs,  v/ho  v/as  in  fuch  tender  infancy,  procured  him 
many  partizans  ;  and  though  his  charailer  indicated  little 
fpirir,  adlivity,  or  ambition,  a  propenfity,  which  he  had 
difcovered  for  the  new  opinions,  had  attached  to  him  all 
the  zealous  promoters  of  thofe  innovations.  By  means 
of  thefe  adherents,  joined  to  the  vaflals  of  his  own  fami- 
ly, he  had  been  able  to  make  oppofiiion  to  the  cardinal's 
adminiftration  ;  and  the  fufpicion  of  Beaton's  forgery, 
with  the  acceffion  of  the  noblemen,  who  had  been  pri- 
foners  in  England,  ailifted  too  by  fome  money,  fent 
from  London,  was  able  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour. 
The  earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  having  taken  the  pre- 
fent  opportunity  of  returning  into  their  native  country, 
oppofed  the  cardinal  with  all  the  credit  of  that  powerful 
family  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  convention  had  now  em- 
braced oppofite  interefts  to  thofe  which  formerly  prevailed. 
Arran  was  declared  governor  j  the  cardinal  was  commit- 


s  Sadler's  Letters,  p.  j(?i.     Spotfwood,  p.  71.     Buchawan,  lib.  15. 
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ted  to  cuftody  under  the  care  of  lord  Seton  :  and  a  neg-o-  CHAP; 

ciation  v/as  commenced  with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  F.ng;-. Jj 

lifh  ambaflador,  for  the  marriage  of  the  infant  queen  with  ^543' 
the  prince  of  Wales.  The  following  conditions  were  Treaty  with 
quickly  agreed  on  }  that  the  queen  fhould  remain  in  Scot- 
land till  file  fhould  be  ten  years  of  age  ;  that  fhe  fhould 
then  be  fent  to  England  to  be  educated  ;  that  fix  Scotch 
noblemen  fliould  immediately  be  delivered  as  hoftages  to 
Henry  ;  and  that  the  kingdom,  notwithftanding  its  union 
with  England,  (hould  ftill  retain  its  laws  and  privileges  ". 
By  means  of  thefe  equitable  conditions,  the  war  between 
the  nations,  which  had  threatened  Scotland  with  fuch  dif- 
mal  calamities,  feemed  to  be  fully  compofed,  and  to  be 
changed  into  perpetual  concord  and  amity. 

But  the  cardinal-primate,  having  prevailed  on  Seton 
to  reftore  him  to  his  liberty,  was  able,  by  his  intrigues,  to 
confound  all  thefe  meafures,  which  appeared  fo  well  con- 
certed. He  alTembled  the  moft  confiderable  ecclefiaftics  ; 
and  having  reprefented  to  them  the  imminent  danger,  to 
v/hich  their  revenues  and  privileges  were  expofed,  he  per- 
fuaded  them  to  colleft  privately  from  the  clergy  a  large 
fum  of  money,  by  which,  ifentrufted  to  his  management, 
he  ensaged  to  overturn  the  fchemes  of  their  enemies  "'. 
Befides  the  partizans,  whom  he  acquired  by  pecuniary 
motives,  he  rouzed  up  the  zeal  of  thofe,  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  catholic  worfhip  ;  and  he  reprefented  the 
union  with  England  as  the  fure  forerunner  of  ruin  to  the 
church  and  to  the  ancient  reliaion.  The  national  anti- 
pathy  of  the  Scotch  to  their  fouthern  neighbours  was  alfo 
an  infallible  engine,  by  which  the  cardinal  wrought  upon 
the  people ;  and  though  the  terror  of  Henry's  arms,  and 
their  own  inability  to  make  refinance,  had  procured  a 
temporary  affcnt  to  the  alliance  and  marriage  propofcd, 
the  fettled  habits  ox  the  nation  produced  an  extreme  aver- 

8  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  Lettsrs..  w  Buchanan,  lib.  15. 
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C  W  A  p.  Hon  to  thofe  meafures.     The  Englifh  ambaflador  and  hii 

XXXIII* 
l_  -^— If  train  received  many  infults  from  perfons  whom  the  cardi- 

»543«  nal  had  inftigated  to  commit  thofe  violences,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  on  a  rupture :  But  Sadler  prudently  diflembled 
the  matter ;  and  waited  patiently,  till  the  day  appointed 
for  the  delivery  of  the  hoftages.  He  then  demanded  of 
the  regent  the  performance  of  that  important  article  ;  but 
received  for  anfwer^  that  his  authority  was  very  preca- 
rious, that  the  nation  had  now  taken  a  different  impref- 
fion,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  compel  any  of 
the  nobility  to  deliver  themfelves  as  hoftages  to  the  Eng- 
lifli.  Sadler,  forefceing  the  confequence  of  this  refufal, 
fent  a  fummons  to  all  thofe  who  had  been  prifoners  in 
England,  and  required  them  to  fulfil  the  promife,  which 
they  had  given,  of  returning  into  cuftody.  None  of  them 
fliowed  fo  much  fentiment  of  honour,  as  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  except  Gilbert  Kenned}',  earl  of  Caflllis. 
Henry  was  fo  well  pkafed  with  the  behaviour  of  this 
nobleman,  that  he  not  only  received  him  gracioufly,  but 
honoured  him  with  prefents,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and 
fent  him  back  to  Scotland,  with  his  two  brothers,  whom 
he  had  left  as  hoftages  ^. 
New  rup-  This  behaviour  of  the  Scottifh  nobles,  though  it  re- 
ture.  fledled  dilhonour  on  the  nation,  was  not  difagreeable  to 

the  cardinal,  who  forefaw,  that  all  thefe  perfons  would 
now  be  deeply  interefted  to  maintain  their  enmity  and  op- 
pofition  to  England.  And  as  a  war  was  foon  expecfted 
with  that  kingdom,  he  found  it  neccftary  immediately  to 
^pply  to  France,  and  to  crave  the  affiftance  of  that  an- 
cient ally,  during  the  prefent  diftrefles  of  the  Scotch  na- 
tion. Though  the  French  king  was  fully  fenfible  of  his 
intereft  in  fupporting  Scotland,  a  demand  of  aid  could 
not  have  been  made  on  him  at  a  more  unfeafonable  junc-> 
ture.     His  pretenfions  on  the  Milanefe,  and   his  refeiit- 

X  Buchanan,  lib,  15. 
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ment  agalnft  Charles,  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  with  9j^^j^^jj^* 
that  potentate ;  and  having  made  great,  though  fruitlefs  u— v^— ^ 
efforts  during  the  preceding  campaign,  he  was  the  more  '543* 
difabled  at  prefent  from  defending  his  own  dominions, 
much  more  from  granting  any  fuccour  to  the  Scots. 
Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  a  young  nobleman  of  a 
great  family,  was  at  that  time  in  the  French  court ;  and 
Francis,  being  informed,  that  he  was  engaged  in  ancient 
and  hereditary  enmity  with  the  Hamiltons,  who  had  mur- 
dered his  father,  fent  him  over  to  his  native  country,  as  a 
fupport  to  the  cardinal  and  the  queen-mother  :  And  he 
promifed,  that  a  fupply  of  money,  and,  if  neceffary,  even 
military  fuccours,  fliould  foon  be  difpatched  after  him. 
Arran,  the  governor,  feeing  all  thefe  preparations  againft 
him,  aflembled  his  friends,  and  made  an  attempt  to  get 
the  perfon  of  the  infant  queen  into  his  cuftcdy  ;  but  be- 
ing repulfed,  he  v/as  obliged  to  come  to  an  accomm.oda- 
tion  with  his  enemies,  and  to  entruft  that  precious  charge 
to  four  neutral  perfons,  the  heads  of  potent  families,  the 
Grahams,  ArefKines,  Lindfeys,  and  Levingftones.  The 
arrival  of  Lenox,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfaflions,  ferved 
to  render  the  vi£lory  of  the  French  party  over  the  Eng- 
lifh  ftill  more  undifputable  y. 

The  oppofition,  which  Henry  met  with  in  Scotland  Ruptura 
from  the  French  intrigues,  excited  his  refentment,  and  France, 
farther  confirmed  the  refolution,  which  he  had  before 
taken,  of  breaking  with  France,  and  of  uniting  his  arms 
with  thofe  of  the  emperor.  He  had  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint againd  the  French  king ;  which,  though  not  of 
great  importance,  yet  being  recent,  were  able  to  over- 
balance thofe  great  ir.juries,  which  he  had  formerly  re- 
ceived from  Charles.  He  pretended,  that  Francis  had 
engaged  to  imitate  his  example  in  feparating  himfelf  en- 
tirely from  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  that  he  had  troken  his 

y  Buchanan,  lib,  15.     Dfummond, 
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CHAP,  nromlfe  in  that  particular.  He  was  diiTatisfied,  that  Tames, 
^_,  — ^—  If  his  nephew,   had  been  allovv^ed  to  marry,  fii  ft  Magdalene 
1543'      of  France,  then  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Guife  ;  and  he 
confidered  thefe  alliances  as  pledges,  which  Francis  gave 
of  his  intentions  to  fupport  the  Scots  againft  the  power  of 
England  '•*.     He  had   been  informed  of   fome  railleries, 
which  the  French  king  had  thrown  out  againft  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  his  wives.     He  was  difgufted,  that 
Francis,  after  fo  many  obligations  which  he  owed  him, 
"  had  facrificed  him  to  the  emperor  ;  and,  in  the  confidence 

cf  friendfhip,  had  rafhly  rev^ealed  his  fecrets  to  that  fubtle 
and  interefted  monarch.  And  he  complained,  that  regu- 
lar payments  were  never  made  of  the  fums  due  to  him  by 
France,  and  of  the  penfion,  which  had  been  ftipulated. 
Impelled  by  all  thefe  motives,  he  alienated  himfelf  from 
his  ancient  friend  and  confederate,  and  formed  a  league 
with  the  emperor,  who  earneftly  courted  his  alliance. 
This  league,  befides  ftipulations  for  mutual  defence,  con- 
tained a  plan  for  invading  France  ;  and  the  two  monarchs 
agreed  to  enter  Francis's  dominions  with  an  army,  each 
of  twenty-five  thoufand  men  ;  and  to  require  that  prince 
to  pay  Henry  all  the  fums  which  he  owed  him,  and  to 
confign  Boulogne,  Montrcuil,  Terouenne,  and  Ardres, 
as  a  fecurity  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  penfion  for 
the  future  :  In  cafe  thefe  conditions  were  rejecled,  the 
confederate  princes  agreed  to  challenge,  for  Henry,  the 
crown  of  France,  or,  in  default  of  it,  the  dutchies  of 
Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  Guienncj  for  Charles,  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  fome  other  territories  *.  That 
they  might  have  a  pretence  for  enforcing  thefe  claims, 
they  fent  a  meffage  to  Francis,  requiring  him  to  renounce 
his  alliance  with  Sultan  Solyman,  and  to  make  reparation 
for  all  the  prejudice,  which  Chriftcndom  had  fuftered  from 
that  unnatural  confederacy.    Upon  the  French  king's  re-- 

J-  Pere  Danids  =  Rymer,  vol,  xiv.  p.  768.     voJ,  xv.  p.  a. 
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fufal,  war  was  declared  ag-ainft  him  by  the  allies.    It  may  chap. 

be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  partizans  of  France  oDjected  ■ ^—  _> 

to  Charles  his  alliance  with  the  heretical  king  of  Eng-  »S43» 
land,  as  no  lefs  obnoxious  than  that  which  Francis  had 
contra£led  with  Solyman  :  And  they  obferved,  that  this 
league  was  a  breach  of  that  folemn  promife,  which  he 
had  "given  to  Clement  VII.  never  to  make  peace  or  alli- 
ance with  England. 

While  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  negociating,  2?.j  jm. 
the  king  fummoned  a  new  feffion  of  parliament,   in  or-  ^  p^riia- 

.  .  .  .  ment, 

der  to  obtain  fupplies  for  his  projected  war  with  France. 
The  parliament  granted  him  a  fubfidy  to  be  paid  in  three 
years  :  It  was  levied  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  but  exceeded 
not  three  (hillings  in  the  pound,  upon  any  individual  ^. 
The  convocation  gave  the  king  fix  fhillings  in  the  pound, 
to  be  levied  in  three  years.  Greater  fums  were  ahvays, 
even  during  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
exa6led  from  the  clergy  than  from  the  laity  :  Vv'hich 
made  the  emperor  Charles  fiiy,  when  Henry  dilTolved  the 
monafteries,  and  fold  their  revenues,  or  bcftov/ed  them  on 
his  nobility  and  courtiers,  that  he  had  killed  the  hen, 
which  brought  him  the  golden  eggs  '^. 

The  parliament  alfo  facilitated  the  execution  of  the 
former  law,  by  which  the  king's  proclamations  were  made 
equal  to  ftatutes  :  They  appointed,  that  any  nine  coun- 
fellors  fhould  form  a  legal  court  for  puniiliing  all  difobe- 
dience  to  proclamations.  The  total  abolition  of  juries  in 
criminal  caufcs,  as  well  as  of  all  parliaments,  feemed,  if 

b  They  who  were  worth  in  goods  twenty  /hillings  and  upwards  to  five 
founds,  paid  four  pence  of  every  pound;  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds, 
cipht  pence;  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  fixteen  pence;  from  twenty 
and  upwards,  two  (hill  ngs.  Lands,  fees,  and  annuities,  from  tv/enty  fhii- 
lings  to  five  pounus,  paid  eight  pence  in  the  pound  ;  from  five  pounds  to  ten 
pounds,  fixteen  psnce ;  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  two  /hiillrgs  j 
Stosa  twenty  pounds  and  upwards,  three  ihillings, 

t  Collier,  vd,  ii.  p.  176, 
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^^cxxlu'  ^^'^  ^""S  ^^^  ^'^  pleafed,  the  neceflary  confequence  of  this 
u.i — ^— — '  enormous  law.  He  might  IfTue  a  proclamation,  for  the 
'^t^*  execution  of  any  penal  flatute,  and  afterwards  try  the  cri- 
minals, not  for  breach  of  the  ftatute,  but  for  difobedi- 
cnce  to  his  proclamation.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  lord 
Mountjoy  entered  a  proteft  againft  this  law ;  and  it  is 
equally  remarkable,  that  that  proteft  is  the  only  one  en- 
tered againft  any  public  bill  during  this  whole  reign  ''. 

We  have  taken  notice,  in  the  end  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  of  fome  laws  regarding  religion,  which  the  par- 
liament pafled,  in  order  to  gratify  the  king's  humour.  It 
|vas  farther  enabled  ',  this  fefEon,  that  every  fpiritual  per- 
fon,  who  preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the  do&ine  con- 
tained in  the  king's  book,  the  Erudition  of  a  Chrijlian 
man,  or  contrary  to  any  dodlrine  which  he  fhould  hence- 
forth promulgate,  was  to  be  admitted  on  the  firft  convic- 
tion to  renounce  his  error ;  on  the  fecond,  he  was  re- 
quired to  carry  a  faggot ;  which  if  he  refufed  to  do,  or 
fell  into  a  third  offence,  he  was  to  be  burnt.  But  the 
laity,  for  the  third  offence,  were  only  to  forfeit  their 
goods  and  chattels,  and  to  be  liable  to  perpetual  impri- 
fonment.  Indicbnents  muft  be  laid  within  a  year  after ^ 
the  offence,  and  the  prifoner  was  allowed  to  bring  wit- 
neffes  for  his  exculpation.  Thefe  penalties  were  lighter 
than  thofe  which  were  formerly  impofed  on  a  denial  of 
the  real  prefence  :  It  was,  however,  fubjoined  in  this  fta- 
tute, that  the  acl  of  the  fix  arricles  was  ftill  in  force.  But 
in  order  to  make  the  king  more  entirely  mafter  of  his 
people,  it  was  ena6ted,  that  he  might  hereafter,  at  his 
pleafure,  change  this  a6l,  or  any  provifion  in  it.  By  this 
claufe,  both  parties  were  retained  in  fubje£^ion  :  So  far 
as  regarded  religion,  the  kins  was  invefted,  in  the  fulleft 
manner,  with  the  fole  legiflative  authority  in  his  king- 
dom :  And  all  his  fubjeds  were,  under  the  fevereft  pe- 

d  Burnet,  p.  32a,  e  34  and  35  Hen.  VJII.  c.  i. 
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iialties,  exprefsly  bound  to  receive  implicitly,  whatever  ^k  a  p. 

*-'  ^  XXXIII. 

doctrine  he  mpuld  pleafe  to  recornmend  to  them.  «_  -^     _j 

The  reformers  began  to  entertain  hopes,  that  this  ^^\^\ 
great  power  of  the  crown  might  flill  be  employed  in  their 
favour.  The  king  married  Catherine  Par,  widow  of  Nevil 
lord  Latimer ;  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  fomewhat  in- 
clined to  the  new  doiStrine.  By  this  marriage,  Henry 
confirmed  what  had  formerly  been  foretold  in  jeft,  that 
he  would  be  obliged  to  efpoufe  a  widow.  The  king's 
league  with  the  em*peror  feemed  a  circumftance  no  Icfs  fa- 
vourable to  the  catholic  party;  and  thus  matters  remained 
ftill  nearly  balanced  between  the  faflions. 

The  advantages,  gained  by  this  pov^^erful  confederacy 
between  Henry  and  Charles,  were  inconfiderable  during 
the  prefcnt  year.  The  campaign  was  opened  with  a  vic- 
tory, gained  by  the  duke  of  Cleves,  Francis's  ally,  over 
the  forces  of  the  emperor  *"  :  Francis,  in  perfon,  took  thg 
field  early  ;  and  made  himfelf  maftcr,  without  refiftance, 
of  the  whole  dutchy  of  Luxembourg:  He  afterwards  took 
Landrccy,  and  added  fome  fortifications  to  it.  Charles, 
having  at  laft  afTembled  a  powerful  arm}',  appeared  in  the 
Low  Countries  ;  and  after  taking  almoft  every  fortrefs  in 
the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  he  reduced  the  duke  to  fubmit  to 
the  terms,  which  he  v/as  pleafed  to  prefcribe  to  him. 
Being  then  joined  by  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  Engliih,  he 
fat  down  before  Landrecy,  and  covered  the  fiege  v/ith  an 
army  of  above  forty  thoufand  men.  Francis  advanced  at 
the  head  of  an  army  not  much  inferior ;  as  if  he  intended 
to  give  the  emperor  battle,  or  oblige  him  to  raife  the 
iiege  :  But  while  thefe  tv/o  rival  monarchs  were  facing 
each  other,  and  all  men  were  in  expectation  of  fome  great 
event ;  the  French  king  found  means  of  throwing  fuc- 
coxir  into  Landrecy,  and  having  thus  effefted  his  pur- 
pofe,  he  fkilfully  made  a  retreat.     Charles,  finding  the 

i  Memoires  du  Bellay,  lib,  10, 
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^vvvw,'^*  ^^^^"^^  far  advanced,  defpaired  of  fuccefs  in  his  entcrprlzc, 

jCX.ji.lil.  ,-,,_, 

and  found  it  neccfTary  to  go  Into  winter-quarters. 

The  vanity  of  Henry  was  flattered,  by  the  figure  which 
he  made  in  the  great  tranfa6lions  on  the  continent :  But 
the  interefts  of  his  kingdom  were  more  deeply  concerned 
in  the  event  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Arran,  the  governor, 
v/as  of  fo  indolent  and  unambitious  a  characSler,  that,  had 
he  not  been  ftimulated  by  his  friends  and  dependants,  he 
never  had  afpired  to  any  fnare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  and 
when  he  found  himfelf  overpowered  by  the  party  of  the 
queen-dowager,  the  cardinal,  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  of  any  terms  of  accommodation,  how- 
ever difhonourable.  He  even  gave  them  a  fure  pledge  of 
his  fmcerity,  by  renouncing  the  principles  of  the  reform- 
ers, and  reconciling  himfelf  to  the  Romifii  communion 
in  the  Francifcan  church  at  Stirling.  By  this  weaknefs 
and  levity  he  loft  his  credit  with  the  whole  nation,  and  ren- 
dered the  proteftants,  who  v/ere  hitherto  the  chief  fup- 
port  of  his  power,  his  m.ortal  enemies.  The  cardinal  ac- 
quired an  entire  afcendant  in  the  kingdom  :  The  queen- 
dowager  placed  implicit  confidence  in  him,  :  The  gover- 
nor was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  in  every  pretenfion : 
Lenox  alone  was  become  an  obftacle  to  his  meafures,  and 
reduced  him  to  fome  difficulty. 

Th5e;  inveterate  enmity,  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  fam.ilies  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  made  the  interefts  of 
thefe  two  noblemen  entirely  incompatible  ;  and  as  the 
cardinal  and  the  French  party,  in  order  to  engage  Lenox 
the  more  in  their  caufe,  had  flattered  him  with  the  hopes 
of  fucceeding  to  the  crov/n  after  their  infant  fovereign, 
this  rivalftiip  had  tended  ftiJl  farther  to  rouze  the  animo- 
fity  of  the  Hamikons.  Lenox  too  had  been  encouraged 
to  afpire  to  the  marriage  of  the  queen-dowager,  which 
would  have  given  him  fome  pretenfions  to  the  regency  ; 
and  as  he  was  become  aiTuniing,  on  account  pf  the  fer- 

vices. 
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rices,  which  he  had  rendered  the  party,  the  cardinal 
found,  that,  fince  he  muft  chufe  between  the  friendfhip 
of  Lenox  and  that  of  Arran,  the  latter  nobleman,  who 
was  more  eafily  governed,  and  who  was  invefted  with 
prefent  authority,  v/as  in  every  refpe<5l  preferable.  In 
order  to  remove  the  former,  after  the  eafieU  and  leafi:  ob- 
noxious manner,  he  wrote  to  Francis,  with  whom  he  had 
entire  credit,  by  means  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  father  of 
the  queen-dowager  ;  and  after  praifing  Lenox  for  his  paft 
fervices,  he  reprefented  the  prefent  difficulties  and  ob- 
f}:ru(Slions,  which  he  occafioned  in  the  adminiflration,  and 
defired  that  he  might  be  recalled  to  France,  where  he  en- 
joyed great  credit  and  large  poflellions.  But  the  impa- 
tience of  Lenox  to  attain  his  purpofes  allowed  not  this 
political  artifice  leifure  to  operate.  Finding  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  fucceed  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  queen- 
dov/ager,  and  that  Arran  prevailed  in  every  conteft,  he 
retired  to  Dunbarton,  the  governor  of  which  was  entirely 
at  his  devotion ;  he  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
the  Englilh  court ;  and  he  fummoried  his  vaffals  and  par- 
tizans  to  attend  him.  All  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  the 
protcilant  religion,  or  were  on  any  account  difcontented 
with  the  cardinal's  adminiftration,  now  regarded  Lenox 
as  the  head  of  their  party  ;  and  they  readily  made  him  a 
tender  of  their  fervices.  In  a  little  time,  he  had  collected 
an  army  of  ten  thoufand  m.en,  and  he  threater.ed  his  ene- 
mies with  immediate  deflrucLion.  The  cardinal  had  no 
equal  force  to  oppofe  to  him  j  but  as  he  was  a  prudent  m.an, 
he  forefaw,  that  Lenox  could  not  long  fubfift  fo  great  an 
army,  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  by  opening  a 
negociation  with  him.  He  feduced  his  followers,  by  va- 
rious artifices;  he  engaged  the  Douglafies  to  change  party  j 
he  reprefented  to  the  whole  nation  the  danger  of  civil  wars 
and  commotions :  And  Lenox,  finding  himfelf  engaged 
in  an  unequal  conteit,  v/as  at  lafl  obliged  to  lay  dov/n 
Vol.  IV,  E-  his 
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c  H  A  p.  his  arras,  and  to  accept  of  an  accommodation  with  the 

XXXIII.  ,      ,  ,  •      ,        T^  n         , 

t_  -^  -  _'  governor  and  the  cardinal.  Prefent  peace  was  reftored  ; 
*S43«  but  no  confidence  took  place  between  the  parties.  Lenox, 
fortifying  his  caftles,  and  putting  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of 
defence,  waited  the  arrival  of  Englifli  fuccours,  froni 
whofe  afliftance  alone  he  expelled  to  obtain  the  fuperio- 
rity  over  his  enemies. 

1544-  While  the  winter  feafon  reftraincd  Henrv  from  mili- 
A  parlia-  tary  operations,  he  fummoned  a  new  parliament ;  in  which 
a  law  was  pafled,  fuch  as  he  was  pleafed  to  dilate,  with 
regard  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown.  After  declaring, 
that  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of  the  king's  male  iflue^ 
were  firft  and  immediate  heirs  to  the  crown,  the  parlia- 
ment reftored  the  two  princefTcs,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to 
their  right  of  fucceflion.  This  feemed  a  reafonable  piece 
of  juftice,  and  corredled  what  the  king's  former  violence 
had  thrown  into  confufion ;  but  it  was  impoiTible  for 
Henry  to  do  any  thing,  how  laudable  foerer,  without  be- 
traying, in  fome  circumftance,  his  ufual  extravagance  and 
caprice  :  Though  he  opened  the  way  for  thefe  two  prin- 
ceffes  to  mount  the  throne,  he  would  not  allow  the  acSs^ 
to  be  reverfed,  which  had  declared  them  illegitimate  j  he 
made  the  parliament  confer  on  him  a  power  of  ftill  ex- 
cluding them,  if  they  refufed  to  fubmit  to  any  conditions, 
which  he  fliould  be  pleafed  to  impofe ;  and  he  required 
them  to  ena6t,  that,  in  default  of  his  own  ilTue,  he  might 
difpofe  of  the  crown,  as  he  pleafed,  by  will  or  letters  pa- 
tent. He  did  not  probably  forefee,  that,  in  proportion  as 
he  degraded  the  parliament,  by  rendering  it  the  paflive 
inftrument  of  his  variable  and  violent  inclinations,  he 
taught  the  people  to  regard  all  its  acls  as  invalid,  and' 
thereby  defeated  even  the  purpofcs,  \^hich  he  was  fo  bent 
to  attain. 
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An  aft  pafled,   declaring  that  the  king's  ufual  ftile  ^^J^  J** 
fhould  be    '*  King  of  England,   France,    and  Ireland,  u— v— ^ 
*'  defender  of  the  faith,  and  on  earth  the  fupreme  head      ^544v 
*'  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland."     It  feemed  a 
palpable  inconfiftency,   to  retain  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  faith,  which  the  fee  of  Rome  had  conferred  on  him 
for  maintaining  its  caufe  againft  Luther;  and  yet  fubjoin 
his  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of 
that  fee. 

An  a£l:  alfo  pafled,  for  the  remiffion  of  the  debt,  which 
the  king  had  lately  contracted  by  a  general  loan,  levied 
upon  the  people.  It  will  eafily  be  believed,  that,  after 
the  former  act  of  this  kind,  the  loan  was  not  entirely 
voluntary  s.  But  there  was  a  peculiar  circumftance,  at- 
tending the  prefent  ftatute,  which  none  but  Henry  would 
have  thought  of;  nam.ely,  that  thofe  who  had  already  got 
payment,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  fhould  refund  the 
fums  to  the  exchequer. 

The  oaths,  which  Henry  impofed  for  the  fecurity  of 
his  ecclefiaftical  model,  were  not  more  reafonable  than  his 
other  meafurcs.  All  his  fubjeds  of  any  diftinciion  had 
already  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  pope's  fupremacy; 
but  as  the  claufes  to  which  they  fwore  had  not  been 
deemed  entirely  fatisfadlory,  another  oath  was  impofed  ; 
and  it  v/as  added,  that  all  thofe  who  had  taken  the  for- 
mer oaths,  fhould  be  underftood  to  have  taken  the  nev/ 
one  '■.  A  ftrange  fuppofition  !  to  reprefent  men  as  bound 
by  an  oath,  which  they  had  never  taken. 

The  moft  commendable  lav/,  to  which  the  parliament 
gave  their  fanilion,  was  that  by  which  they  mitigated  the 
law  of  the  fix  articles,  and  enafted,  that  no  perfon  fhould 
be  put  to  his  trial  upon  an  accufation  concerning  any  of 
the  offences  comprized  in  that  fanguinary  flatute,  except 
on  the  oath  of  twelve  perfons  before  commiffioncrs  autho- 

S  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  ^  35  U.n.  VIII.  c.  i. 
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C  H  A  P.  rlzed  for  that  purpofe  j  and  that  no  perfon  fhoiild  be  ar- 

t_^^— ^  relied  or  committed  to  ward  for  any  fuch  offence  before 

154;'      he  was  indi6led.     Any  preacher,   accufed  of  fpeaking  in 

his  fermon  contrary  to  thefe  articles,  muft  be  indicled 

within  forty  days. 

The  king  always  experienced  the  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity, whenever  he  demanded  fubfidies,  however  moderate, 
from  the  parliament ;  and,  therefore,  not  to  hazard  are- 
fufal,  he  made  no  mention  this  felTion  of  a  fupply  :  But 
as  his  wars  both  with  France  and  Scotland,  as  well  as 
his  ufual  prodigality,  had  involved  him  in  great  expence, 
he  had  recoiirfe  to  other  methods  of  filling  his  exchequer. 
Notwithflanding  the  former  abolition  of  his  debts,  he  yet 
required  new  loans  from  his  fubjeits  :  And  he  enhanced 
gold  from  forty-five  fhillings  to  forty-eight  an  ounce ; 
and  filvcr  from  three  fhillings  and  nine  pence  to  four  fliil- 
lings.  His  pretence  for  this  innovation,  was  to  prevent 
the  money  from  being  exported  ;  as  if  that  expedient 
could  any  wife  ferve  the  purpofe.  He  even  coined  fome 
bafe  money,  and  ordered  it  to  be  current  by  proclamation. 
He  named  commiffioners  for  levying  a  benevolence,  and 
he  extorted  about  feventy  thoufand  pounds  by  this  expe- 
dient. Read,  alderman  of  London  ',  a  man  fomewhat 
advanced  in  years,  having  refufed  to  contribute  his  fhare, 
or  not  coming  up  to  the  expe<5lation  of  the  commiffioners, 
was  inrolled  as  a  foot  foldicr  in  the  Scottifh  v/ars,  and  was 
there  taken  prifoner.  Roach,  who  had  been  equally  re- 
fra6tory,  v/as  throv/n  into  prifon,  and  obtained  not  his 
liberty  but  by  paying  a  large  compofition  ^.  Thefe 
powers  of  the  prerogative,  (which  at  that  time  paffcd  un- 
queflioncd)  the  compelling  of  any  man  to  ferve  in  any 
oflfice,  and  the  imprifoning  of  any  man  during  pleafurej 
not  to  mention  the  praclice  of  extorting  loans,  rendered 

i  Herbert.     Stowe,  p.  5S8.     Baker,  p*iX92. 
k  Goodwin's  Annals.     Stowe,  p,  58^. 
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the  fovereisn,  in  a  manner,  abfolute  mafter  of  the  perfon  C  ha  p. 
»  '  ...  xxxii;. 

and  property  of  every  individual.  K.y-v>^ 

Early  this  year  the  king  fent  a  fleet  and  army  to  in-  1544. 
vade  Scotland.  The  fleet  confifted  of  near  two  hundred 
.  vefl'els,  and  carried  on  board  ten  thoufand  men.  Dud- 
ley lord  Lifle  commanded  the  fea  forces  ;  the  earl  of 
Hertford  the  land.  The  troops  were  difembarked  near 
Leith  ;  and  after  difperfmg  a  fmali  body  which  oppofed 
them,  they  took  that  town  without  renltance,  and  then 
marched  to  Edinburgh.  The  gates  wereibon  beatdov/n 
(for  little  or  no  refiftance  was  made)  ;  z^d  the  Englifh 
£rft  pillaged,  and  then  fet  £re  to  the^cky.  The  regent 
and  cardinal  were  not  prepared  to  oppofe  fo  great  a  force, 
and  they  fled  to  Stirling.  Hertford  marched  eaftward  ; 
and  being  joined  by  a  new  body  under  Evers,  warden  of 
the  eail  marches,  he  laid  wafle  the  whole  country,  burned 
and  deftroyed  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  and  then  retreated 
into  Englarid;  having  loft  only  forty  men  in  the  whole 
expedition.  The  earl  of  Arran  coUedted  fome  forces  j 
but  finding  that  the  Englifli  were  already  departed,  he 
turned  them  againft  Lenox,  who  was  juftly  fufpe£led  of 
a  correfpondence  with  the  enemy.  That  nobleman,  after 
making  fome  refiftance,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  England  j 
where  Henry  fettled  a  penfion  on  him,  and  even  gave  him 
his  niece,  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  in  m-arriage.  Jji  re- 
turn, Lenox  ftipulated  conditions,  by  which,  had  he  been 
able  to  execute  them,  he  muft  have  reduced  his  country 
to  total  fervitude  '. 

Henry's  policy  was  blamed  in  this  fudden  and  violent 
incurfion  ;  by  which  he  inflamed  the  paflions  of  the  Scots, 
without  fubduing  their  fpirit ;  and  it  w^as  commonly  faid, 
that  he  did  too  much,  if  he  intended  to  folicit  an  alliance, 
and  too  little,  if  he  meant  a  conqucft  ">.  But  the  reafon 
of  his  recalling  the  troops   fo  foon,   v/as  his  eagernefs 

1  P-ymer,  vol.  XV.  p,  23,  ig.  i"  fkrbcrt,     Burnet. 
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^'vvv^  ''•  to  carry  on  a  proje6led  enter-prize  againft  France,  in  which 
c— -v^— -^  he  intended  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom. 
*544«  He  had  concerted  a  plan  with  the  emperor,  which  threat- 
ened the  total  ruin  of  that  monarchy,  and  muft,  as  a  ne- 
cefTary  confequence,  have  involved  the  ruin  of  England. 
Thefe  two  princes  had  agreed  to  invade  France  with 
forces  amounting  to  above  a  hundred  thoufand  men  : 
Henry  engaged  to  fet  out  from  Calais  :  Charles  from  the 
Low  Countries  :  They  were  to  enter  on  no  fiege  ;  but 
leaving  all  the  frontier  towns  behind  them,  to  march  di- 
re£lly  to  Paris,  where  they  were  to  join  their  forces, 
and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  entire  conqueft  of  the  king- 
dom. Francis  could  not  oppofe,  to  thefe  formidable  pre- 
parations, much  above  forty  thoufand  men. 
J4.th  July.  Henry,  having  appointed  the  queen  regent  during  his 
jnTrr'c"  ahfence,  pafTed  over  to  Calais  with  thirty  thoufand  men, 
accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Fitza- 
lan  earl  of  Arundel,  Vcre  earl  of  Oxford,  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey, Paulet  lord  Sto  John,  lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  lord 
Mountjoy,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  the  moil  flourifhing  nobility  and 
gentry  of  his  kingdom.  The  Englifh  army  was  foon 
joined  by  the  count  de  Buren,  admiral  of  Flanders,  with  ten 
thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe  j  and  the  whole 
compofed  an  army,  which  nothing  on  that  frontier  was 
able  to  refift.  The  chief  force  of  the  French  armies  was 
drawn  to  the  fide  of  Champagne,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
jmperialiils. 

The  emperor,  with  an  army  of  near  fixty  thoufand 
men,  had  taken  the  field  much  earlier  than  Henry ;  and 
not  to  lofe  time,  while  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his 
confederate,  he  fat  down  before  Luxembourg,  which  was, 
furreridered  to  hirn  :  He  thence  proceeded  to  Commercy 
on  the  Adeufe,  which  he  took:  Ligny  met  with  the  fame 
fate :  He  next  laid  fiege  to  St.  Difier  on  the  Marne,  which, 

though 
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tliough  a  weak  place,  made  a  brave  refiftance,  under  thcC  hap. 
count  of  Sancerre,  the  governor,  and  the  fiege  was  pro-  ^__^^__^ 
trailed  beyond  cxpedtation.  *544' 

The  emperor  was  employed  before  this  town  at  the 
time  the  Englifh  forces  were  aflembled  inPicardy.  Henry, 
either  tempted  by  the  defencelefs  condition  of  the  French 
frontier,  or  thinking  that  the  emperor  had  firft  broken  his 
.engagement,  by  forming  fieges,  or,  perhaps,  forefeeing  at 
lail  the  dangerous  confequences  of  entirely  fubduing  tke 
French  power,  inftead  of  marching  forward  to  Paris,  fat 
down  before  Montreuil  and  Boulogne.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk commanded  the  army  before  Montreuil  :  The  king 
himfelf  that  before  Boulogne.  Vervin  was  governor  of 
the  latter  place,  and  under  him  Philip  Corfe,  a  brave  old 
foldier,  who  encouraged  the  garrifon  to  defend  themfelve.s 
to  the  lafl:  extremity  againft  the  Englifh.  He  was  killed  i-jth  Sept, 
-during  the  courfe  of  the  fiege,  and  the  town  was  imme- 
diately furrendered  to  Henry  by  the  cowardice  of  Vervin  j 
who  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  this  difhonourable  capi- 
tulation. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  fiege,  Charles  had  taken  St, 
Difier  ;  and  finding  the  feafon  much  advanced,  he  began 
to  hearken  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  fmce  all  his 
fchemes  for  fubduing  that  kingdom  were  likely  to  prove 
abortive.  In  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  deferting  his 
ally,  he  fent  a  meflenger  to  the  Englilh  camp,  requiring 
Henry  immediately  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  to  meet 
him  with  his  army  before  Paris.  Henry  replied,  that  he 
was  too  far  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Boulogne  to  raife  it 
with  honour,  and  that  the  emperor  himfelf  had  firft 
broken  the  concert  by  befieging  St.  Difier.  This  anfwer 
ferved  Charles  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  concluding  a  peace  g^j^  5^  ^^ 
with  Francis,  at  Crepy,  where  no  mention  was  made  of 
England.  He  ftipulated  to  give  Flanders  as  a  dowry  to 
his  daughter,  whom  he  agreed  to  marry  to  the  duke  of 
R  4  Orleans, 
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*-L^^,^'  Orleans,  Francis's  fecond  fon  ;  and  Francis,  in  return, 
^_  -^-  _t  withdrew  his  troops  from  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  re- 
»544'  nounced  all  claim  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  other  territo- 
ries in  Italy.  This  peace,  fo  advantageous  to  Francis, 
was  procured,  partly  by  the  decifive  vicSlory  obtained  in 
the  bcginnmg  of  the  campaign  by  the  count  of  Anguyen 
over  the  imperialifts  at  Cerifolles  in  Piedmont,  partly  by 
the  emperor's  great  defire  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the 
proteftant  princes  in  Germany.  Charles  ordered  his 
troops  to  feparate  from  the  Englifb  in  Picardy ;  and 
Henry,  finding  himfelf  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Mon- 
'joth  Sept.  treuil,  returned  into  England.  This  campaign  ferved, 
to  the  populace,  as  matter  of  great  triumph  ;  but  all 
men  of  fenfe  concluded,  that  the  king  had,  as  in  all  his 
former  military  enterprize?;,  made,  at  a  great  expenee,  an 
acquifition,  which  was  of  no  importance. 

The  war  with  Scotland,  meanwhile,  was  condufled 
feebly,  and  with  various  fuccefs.  Sir  Ralph  Evcrs,  now 
lord  Evers,  and  Sir  Bryan  Latoun,  made  ani  nroad  into 
that  kingdom  ;  and  having  laid  vifafle  the  counties  of 
Tiviotdale  and  the  Merfe,  they  proceeded  to  the  abbey 
of  Coldingham,  which  they  took  pofTcflion  of,  and  forti- 
fied. The  governor  aflembled  an  army  of  eight  thoufand 
men,  in  order  to  diflodge  them' from  this  poft ;  but  he  had 
no  fooner  opened  his  batteries  before  the  place,  than  a  fud- 
den  panic  feized  him  j  he  left  the  army,  and  fled  to  Dunbar. 
He  complained  of  the  mutiny  of  his  troops,  and  pretended 
to  be  afraid  left  they  fhould  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifii :  But  his  own  unwarlike  fpirit  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  the  motive  of  this  diflionour- 
able  flight.  The  Scottifh  army,  upon  the  departure  of 
their  general,  immediately  fell  into  confufion  ;  and  had 
pot  Angus,  v/ith  a  few  of  his  retainers,  brought  off  the 
pannon,  and  protected  their  rear,  the  Englifh  might  have 
gained  creat  advantages  over  them.     Evers j  elated  with 
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this  fuccefs,  boafted  to  Henry,  that  he  had  conquered  chap. 

jCjLjl  1  ll* 

all  Scotland  to  the  Forth  ;  and  he  claimed  a  reward  for  __„,— ^ 
this  important  fervice.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  knew  ^544. 
with  what  difficulty  fuch  acquifrtions  would  be  main- 
tained againft  a  warlike  enemy,  advifed  the  king  to  grant 
him,  as  his  reward,  the  conquefts  of  which  he  boafted 
fo  highly.  The  next  inroad  made  by  the  Englifh,  flicw- 
cd  the  vanity  of  Evers's  hopes.  This  general  led  about  »S4S« 
five  thoufand  men  into  Tiviotdale,  and  was  employed 
in  ravaging  that  country  ;  v/hen  intelligence  was  brought 
him,  that  fome  Scotch  forces  appeared  near  the  abbey  of 
Melrofs.  Ano;us  had  roufed  the  governor  to  more  adti- 
vity ;  and  a  proclamation  being  iffued  for  aflembling  the 
troops  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  a  confiderable  body 
had  repaired  to  oppofe  the  enemy.  Norman  Lefly, 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had  alfo  joined  the  army  v^ith 
fome  voluntiers  from  Fife  ;  and  he  Infpired  courage  into 
the  whole,  as  well  by  this  acceffion  of  force,  as  by  his 
perfonal  bravery  and  intrepidity.  In  order  to  bring  their 
troops  to  the  neceffity  of  a  fteady  defence,  the  Scottifh 
leaders  ordered  all  their  cavalry  to  difinount;  and  they 
refolved  to  wait,  on  fome  high  grounds  near  Ancram,  the 
aflault  of  the  Englifh.  The  Englifh,  whofe  paft  fuccefTes  (j^  ^^^ 
had  taught  them  too  much  to  defpife  the  enemy,  thought, 
when  they  faw  the  Scotch  horfes  led  oft  the  field,  that  the 
whole  army  was  retiring  ;  and  they  hafjened  to  attack 
them.  The  Scots  received  them  in  good  order ;  and  be- 
ing favoured  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  well  as 
by  the  furprize  of  the  Englifh,  who  expe6led  no  refift- 
ance,  they  foon  put  them  to  flight,  and  purfued  them  with 
confiderable  flaughter.  Evers  and  Latoun  were  both 
killed,  and  above  a  thoufand  men  were  made  prifoners. 
in  order  to  fupport  the  Scots  in  this  war,  Francis,  fome 
time  after,  fent  over  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  to  the  number 
of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  comniand 

'    of 
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%^J'„F'''>^  Montgomery,  lord  of  Lor2;es  "=.  Reinforced  by  thefe 
\^^/->»^  fuccours,  the  governor  afTembled  an  army  of  fifteen 
5545'  thoufand  men  at  Haddington,  and  marched  thence  to 
ravage  the  eaft  borders  of  England.  He  laid  all  wafte 
wherever  he  came  ;  and  having  met  with  no  confiderable 
refiftance,  he  retired  into  his  own  country,  and  difband- 
cd  his  army.  The  earl  of  Hertford,  in  revenge,  com- 
mitted ravages  on  the  middle  and  weft  marches  ;  and  the 
war  on  both  fides  was  fignaiized  rather  by  the  ills  in- 
fiifled  on  the  enemy,  than  by  any  confiderable  advantage 
gained  by  either  party. 

The  v/ar  likewife  between  France  and  England  was 
not  diftinguifhed  this  year  by  any  memorable  event. 
Francis  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  above  tv/o  hundred  fail, 
befides  gallies  ;  and  having  embarked  fome  land  forces 
on  board,  he  fent  them  to  make  a  dcfcent  in  England  '. 
They  failed  to  the  Ifle  of  "Wight,  where  they  found  the 
Englifh  fleet  lying  at  anchor  in  St.  Flelen's.  It  confifted 
not  of  above  a  hundred  fail ;  and  the  admiral  thought 
it  moft  advifablc  to  remain  in  that  road,  in  hopes  of 
drawing  the  French  into  the  narrow  channels  and  rocks, 
which  were  unknown  to  them.  The  two  fleets  cannon- 
aded each  other  for  two  days  ;  and  except  the  finking 
of  the  Mary  Rofe,  one  of  the  largeft  fhips  of  the  Eng- 
lifh fleet,  the  damage  on  both  fides  was  inconfiderable. 
The  French  landed  troops  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
ravaged  the  open  country ;  but  being  repulfed  by  the 
militia,  they  retired  to  their  .ihips,  which  foon  after  fet 
fail  for  France.  They  were  again  driven  by  the  wind 
on  the  coaft  of  England,  where  they  met  with  the  Eng- 
lifh fleet ;  and  a  new  cannonading  enfucd,  which  proved 
no  more  decifive  than  the  foregoing.  It  was  indeed 
fcarcely  pofiible,  that  a  fleet  at  that  time  could,  without 

^  Buchanan,  lib.  15.    Drurjmond.  l  Beleair.    Memoires  du 
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boardi.no-    gfain  any  confiderable  advantaee  over  an  ene-C  hap. 

XXXUI 
my.     The  cannon  were  commonly  fo  ill  ferved,   that  a^^—  _,_^ 

French  writer  of  memoirs  ■"  obferves,  as  a  circumflance     ^SiS* 
fomewhat  fmgular,  that  each  of  thefe  numerous  fleets,   in 
an  engagement  of  two  hours,  fired  full  three  hundred  fhot. 
One  fmall  veflel  in  our  time  could,  without  difficulty, 
do  thrice  as  much. 

Francis's  chief  intention,  in  equipping  fo  great  a 
fleet,  was  to  prevent  the  Englifh  from  throwing  fuccours 
into  Boulogne,  which  he  intended  to  befiege ;  and  for 
that  purpofe,  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be  built,  by  which  he 
propofed  to  block  up  the  harbour.  After  a  confiderable 
lofs  of  time  and  money,  the  fort  was  found  fo  ill  con- 
flrucSled,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it ;  and  though 
he  had  aflembled,  on  that  frontier,  an  army  of  near 
forty  thoufand  men,  he  was  not  able  to  effect:  any  con- 
fiderable enterprize.  He  broke  into  the  territory  of 
Oye,  a  fmall  country,  which  lies  near  Calais,  and  which 
commonly  ferved  to  fupply  the  garrifon  with  provifions  ; 
and  he  laid  it  entirely  wafte  by  fire  and  fv/ord.  Several 
fkirmiflies  enfued  between  the  French  and  Englifh,  in 
one  of  which  the  duke  of  Aumale  received  a  remarkable 
wound.  A  lance  ran  into  his  head  between  his  eye  and 
nofe  ;  and  notwithftanding  that  the  lance  broke,  and  the 
head  of  it  remained  in  the  wound,  he  was  not  difmount- 
ed  by  fo  violent  a  fhock ;  and  the  head  of  the  lance  be- 
ing extracted  by  a  fkilful  furgeon,  Aumale  afterwards 
recovered,  and  rendered  himfelf  extremely  famous  under 
the  name  of  duke  of  Guife.  Henry,  in  order  to  defend 
his  pofTellions  in  France,  had  levied  fourteen  thoufand 
Germans  ;  who,  having  marched  to  Fleurines  in  the 
biftiopric  of  Liege,  found  that  they  could  advance  no 
farther.  The  emperor  would  not  allow  them  a  pafTage 
through  his  dominions  :  They  received  intelligence  of  a 

n»  De  Laogey, 
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^xxjaiT'  ^'^'P^^''^^  army  on  the  Cide  of  France  ready  to  intercept 

C— V— *-/ ^^l^*^'^  •  Want  of  occupation  and  of  pay  foon  produced  ^ 

'5^'     mutiny  among  them  :    And  having   feizeJ    the  Englifti 

commiflaries   as    a  fecurity    for   arrears,    they   retreated 

into  their   own  country.       There  feems  to   have   been 

fome  want  of  forefight  in  this  expeni^ve  armament. 

2-'dNov.  The  great  expence  of  thefe  two  wars,  maintained  by 
A  parlia-  Henry,  oi)ligcd  him  to  fummon  a  new  parliament.  The 
commons  granted  him  a  fubfidy,  payable  in  two  years, 
of  two  {hillings  a  pound  on  land  " :  The  fpirituality 
voted  him  fix  fliillings  a  pound.  But  the  parliament, 
apprehenfive  left  more  demands  fhould  be  made  upon 
them,  endeavoured  to  favc  themfclves  by  a  very  extraor- 
dinary libera-lity  of  other  people's  property  :  By  one 
vote  they  beftowed  on  the  king  all  the  revenues  of  the 
univeriities,  as  well  as  of  the  chauntries,  free  chapels  ^, 
and  hofpitals.  Henry  was  pleafed  with  this  conceffion, 
as  it  encreafed  his  power ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to 
rob  learning  of  all  her  endowments  ;  and  he  foon  took 
care  to  inform  the  univerfities,  that  he  meant  not  to 
touch  their  revenues.  Thus  thefe  ancient  and  celebrated 
eftablifliments  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  generofifcy  of  the 
king,  not  to  the  prote£lion  of  this  fervile  and  proftitute 
parliament. 

The  proftitute  fpirit  of  the  parliament  farther  appeared 
in  the  preamble  of  a  ftatute  p  ;  in  which  they  recognize 

n  Thofe  who  polTefled  goods  or  money,  above  five  pound  and  belfvv 
ten,  were  to  pay  eight  pence  a  pound  :  Thofe  above  ten  pound,  a 
fhilling. 

o  A  chauntry  was  a  little  church,  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in  fome  ca- 
thedral church,  &c,  endowed  with  lands  or  other  revenues  for  the  main- 
tainance  of  one  or  more  priefcs,  daily  to  fay  mafs  or  perform  divine  fervice, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  founders,  or  fuch  others  as  they  appointed  :  Free  chapeli 
were  independant  on  any  church,  and  endowed  for  much  the  fame  purpofe  as 
the  former.     Jacob's  Law  Dift« 

P  37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  17. 
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the  kino-  to  have  always  been,  by  the  word  of  God,  fu-  C  H  A  P. 
preme  head  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  acknowledge,  ^_^  _.^ 
that  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  perfon?,     iS4S« 
have  no  manner  of  jurifdidlion  but  by  his  royal  mandate  : 
To  him  alone,  fay  they,  and  fuch  perfons  as  he  fhall  ap- 
point, full  power  and  authority  is  given  from  above  to 
hear  and  determine  all  manner  of  caufes  ecclefiaftical, 
and  to  correct  all  manner  of  herefies,  errors,  vicesj  and 
fins  whatfoever.     No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  con- 
currence of  a  convocation,  or  even  of  a  parliament.     His 
proclamations  are  in  eWed:  acknowledged  to  have,  not  only 
the  force  of  law,  but  the  authority  of  revelation  ;  and  by 
his  royal  power  he  might  regulate  the  a£lions  of  men,  con- 
troul  their  v/ords,  and  even  diresSl:  their  inward  fentiments 
and  opinions. 

The  king  made  in  perfon  a  fpeech  to  the  parliament  ^4^^  Oec^ 
on  proroguing  them  ;  in  which,  -after  thanking  them  for 
their  loving  attachment  to  n.n,  which,  he  faid,  equalled 
what  was  ever  paid  by  their  anceftors  to  any  king  of  Eng- 
land, he  complained  of  their  diflenfions,  difputes,  and 
animofities  in  religion.  He  told  them,  that  the  feveral 
pulpits  were  become  a  kind  of  batteries  againft  each  other; 
and  that  one  preacher  called  another  heretic  and  anabap- 
tift,  which  was  retaliated  by  the  opprobrious  appellations 
of  papift  and  hypocrite :  That  he  had  permitted  his  people 
the  ufe  of  the  Scriptures,  not  in  order  to  furnifh  them  with 
materials  for  difpute  and  railing,  but  that  he  might  enable 
them  to  inform  their  confciences  and  inftrudl  their  chil- 
dren and  families  :  That  it  grieved  his  heart  to  find  how 
that  precious  jewel  was  profliitutcd,  by  being  introduced 
into  the  converfation  of  every  alehoufe  and  tavern,  and 
employed  as  a  pretence  for  decrying  the  fpiritual  and  legal 
paflors :  And  that  he  was  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  v/ord 
of  God,  while  it  was  the  objeil  of  fo  much  anxious  fpe- 
culation,  had  very  little  influence  on  their  pra61ice  3  and 

that. 
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CHAP,  that,  though  an  imaginary  knowledge  fo  much  abounded, 

^_^^  _^  charity  was  daily  going  to  decay  i.     The  king  gave  good 

J54S'      advice  ;  but  his  own  example,  by  encouraging  fpecula- 

tion  and  difpute,  was  ill  fitted  to  promote  that  peaceable 

fubmiffion  of  opinion,  which  he  recommended. 

*545.  Henry  employed  in  military  preparations  the  money 

granted  by  parliament;  and  he  fent  over  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford, and  lord  Lifle,  the  admiral,  to  Calais,  with  a  body 
of  nine  thoufand  men,  two  thirds  of  vv^hich  confifted  of 
foreigners.  Some  Ikirmifhes  of  fmall  moment  enfued 
with  the  French  ;  and  no  hopes  of  any  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  could  be  entertained  by  either  party.  Henry,  whofe 
animofity  againft  Francis  was  not  violent,  had  given  flif- 
ficient  vent  to  his  humour  by  this  fhort  war ;  and  find- 
ing, that,  from  his  great  encreafe  in  corpulence  and  de- 
cay in  ftrength,  he  could  not  hope  for  much  longer  life, 
he  was  defirous  of  ending  a  quarrel,  which  might  prove 
dangerous  to  his  kingdom  during  a  minority.  Francis 
likewife,  on  his  part,  was  not  averfe  to  peace  with  Eng- 
land;  becaufe,  having  lately  loft  his  fon,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  he  revived  his  ancient  claim  upon  Milan,  and 
forefaw,  that  hoftilities  muft  foon,  on  that  account, 
7tTi  June,  break  out  between  him  and  the  emperor.  Commiflioners, 
France  and  therefore,  having  met  at  Campe,  a  fmall  place  between 
Scotland,  Ardres  and  Guifnes,  the  articles  were  foon  agreed  on, 
and  the  peace  figned  by  them.  The  chief  conditions 
were,  that  Henry  fhould  retain  Boulogne  during  eight 
years,  or  till  the  former  del?!  due  by  Francis  fhould  be 
paid.  This  debt  was  fettled  at  two  millions  of  livres, 
befides  a  claim  of  500,000  livres,  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  adjufted.  Francis  took  care  to  comprehend  Scot- 
land in  the  treaty.  Thus  all  that  Henry  obtained  by  a 
war,  which  coft  him  above  one  million  three  hundred 

<i  Hall,  fol.  a6i,     Herbert,  p.  534. 
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and  forty  thoufand  pounds  fterling"",  was  abad  and  acharge- c  h  a  p. 
able  fecurity  for  a  debt,  which  was  not  a  third  of  the  value.  ^_  _']__■  "j 

The  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had  lei-  '54^» 
fure  to  give  his  attention  to  domeftic  affairs ;  particularly 
to  the  eftablifhmeiit  of  uniformity  in  opinion,  on  which 
he  was  fo  intent.  Though  he  allowed  an  Englifh  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  he  had  hitherto  been  very  careful  to 
keep  the  mafs  in  Latin  ;  but  he  was  at  laft  prevailed  on 
to  permit,  that  the  Litany,  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
fervicc,  fhould  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and 
by  this  innovation,  he  excited  anew  the  hopes  of  the  re- 
formers, who  had  been  fomewhat  difcouraged  by  the 
fevere  law  of  the  fix  articles.  One  petition  of  the  new 
Litany  was  a  prayer  to  fave  us  from  the  tyranny  cf  the 
I'lfnop  of  Rome  i  and  from  all  his  deteflable  enormities,  Cran- 
mer  employed  his  credit  to  draw  Henry  into  farther  inno- 
vations ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  Gardiner's  abience, 
who  was  fent  on  an  embafTy  to  the  emperor  :  But  Gar- 
diner, having  writ  to  the  king,  that,  if  he  carried  his 
oppofition  againfl  the  catholic  religion  to  greater  extre- 
mities, Charles  threatened  to  break  oft  all  commerce  with 
him,  the  fuccefs  of  Cranmer's  projects  was  for  feme  time 
retarded.  Cranmer  lofl  this  year  the  mofl  fincere  and 
powerful  friend  that  he  pofTelTed  at  court ;  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk  :  The  queen-dovv'ager  of  France, 
confort  to  Suffolk,  had  died  fome  years  before.  This 
nobleman  is  one  inflance,  that  Henry  was  not  altogether 
incapable  of  a  cordial  and  fteady  friendfhip  ;  and  Suffolk 
feems  to  have  been  entirely  worthy  of  the  favour,  which, 
from  his  earliefl  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  with  his  mafler^ 
The  king  was  fitting  in  council  when  informed  of  Suf- 
folk's death  j  and  he  took  that  opportunity  both  to  ex- 
prefs  his  own  forrow  for  the  lofs,  and  to  celebrate  the 
merits  of  the  deceafed.     He  declared,  that,  during  the 

»■  Heibcrt,  Stowe. 
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C  H  A  P.  whole    courfe   of    their   friendfhip,    his    brother-in-laW 

XXXIII 
^_  _      ^^had  never  made  one  attempt  to  injure  an  adverfary,  and 

»54<5'  had  never  whifpered  a  word  to  the  difadvantage  of  any 
perfon.  *'  Is  there  any  of  you,  my  lords,  who  can  fay 
"as  much  I"  When  the  king  fubjoined  thefe  words, 
he  looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and  faw  that  confufion^ 
which  the  confcioufnefs  of  fccret  guilt  naturally  threw 
I  upon  them  ^ . 

Cranmer  himfelf,  when-  bereaved  of  this  fupport, 
was  the  more  expofed  .to  thofe  cabals  of  the  courtiers j 
which  the  oppofition  in  party  and  religion,  joined  to  the 
ufual  motives  of  intereft,  rendered  fo  frequent  among 
Henry's  minifters  and  counfellors.  The  catholics  took 
hold  of  the  king  by  his  paflion  for  orthodoxy  ;  and  they 
reprefented  to  him,  that,  if  his  laudable  zeal  for  inforce- 
ing  the  truth  met  v/ith  no  greater  fuccefs,  it  was  altoge- 
ther owing  to  the  prim.ate,  whofe  example  and  encourage- 
ment were,  in  reality,  the  fecret  fupports  of  hcrefy. 
Henry,  feeing  the  point  at  V'/hich  they  aimed,  feigned  a 
compliance,  and  defired  the  council  to  make  enquiry  into 
Cranmer's  condu6l ;  promifing  that,  if  he  were  found 
guilty,  he  would  commit  him  to  prifon,  and  bring  him 
to  condign  punifhment.  Every  body  now  confidered 
the  primate  as  loft  ]  and  his  old  friends,  from  mercenary 
views,  as  well  as  the  oppofite  party,  from  animofity,  be- 
gan to  {how  him  marks    of  ncG;le6l  and  difreo;ard.     He 

&  i5  to 

was  obliged  to  Itand  feveral  hours  'among  the  lacqueys  at 
the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  before  he  could  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  when  he  v.'as  at  lair  called  in,  he  was  told, 
that  they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower. 
Cranmer  faid,  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himfelf;  and 
finding  his  appeal  difregarded,  he  produced  a  ring,  which 
Henry  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  favour  and  protedtion. 
The  council  w^ere  confounded  ;  and  v/hcn  they  came  be- 

s  Coke's  Ir.fi.  c.ip.  f  9. 
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fore  the  kins;,  he  reproved  them  in  the  fevereft  terms,  chap. 
^  '  .       ^  XXXIII. 

and  told  them,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  v/ith  Cran-  j^,.,^,_^ 

mer's  merit,  as  well  as  with  their  malignity  and  envy  :  ^34^* 
But  he  was  determined  to  cruili  all  their  cabals,  and  to 
teach  them,  by  the  fevered  difcipline,  fmce  gentle  me- 
thods were  ineffectual,  a  more  dutiful  concurrence  in  pro- 
moting his  fervice.  Norfolk,  who  was  Cranmer's  capital 
enemy,  apologized  for  their  condu£l:,  and  faid,  that  their 
only  intention  vi'as  to  fet  the  primate's  innocence  in  a  full 
light,  by  bringing  him  to  an  open  trial  :  And  Henry 
obliged  them  all  to  embrace  him,  as  a  fign  of  their  cor- 
dial reconciliation.  The  mild  temper  of  Cranmer  ren- 
dered this  agreement  more  fmcere  on  his  part,  than  is 
ufual  in  fuch  forced  compliances  ', 

But   though   Henry's   favour    for    Cranmer  rendered  P^'''*'<="* 

°  .  .  ,  tion^. 

fruitlefs  all  accufations  againft  him,  his  pride  and  pee- 
vifhnefs,  irritated  by  his  declining  ftate  of  health,  impelled 
him  to  punifh  with  frefh  feverity  all  others,  who  prefum- 
ed  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  from  himielf,  particu- 
larly in  the  capital  point  of  the  real  prefence.  Anne 
Afcue,  a  young  woman  of  merit. as  w^ell  as  beauty  ",  who 
had  great  connexions  with  the  chief  ladies  at  court,  and 
with  the  queen  herfelf,  was  accufed  of  dogmatizing  on 
that  delicate  article  ;  and  Henry,  inffead  of  fhewing  in- 
dulgence to  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex  and  age,  was  but  the 
more  provoked,  that  a  woman  fhould  dare  to  oppofe  his 
theological  fentiments.  She  was  prevailed  on  by  Bon- 
ner's menaces  to  make  a  feeming  recantation  ;  but  flie 
qualified  it  v/ith  fonie  referves,  which  did  not  fatisfy  that 
zealous  prelate.  She  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  fhe  there 
employed  herfelf  in  compofing  prayers  ar.r.  cifcourfes,  by 
which  flie  fortified  her  refolution  to  endure  the  utmoft 
extremity  rather  than  reiinquiih  her  religious  principles, 

t  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  343,  344.     Ant'q,  Brit.  In  viti  Cranm. 
»  Bale,  Speed,  -So. 
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CHAP.  She  even  wrote  to  the  kino;,  and  told  him,  that,  as  tO 
XXXIII, 
^y''\/^s^  the  Lord's  Supper,  fhe  believed  as  much  as  Chrift  him- 

1546.      felf  had  faid  of  it,  and  as  much  of  his  divine  dodlrine  as 
the  catholic  church  had  required  :   But  while  fhe  could 
not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  an  afTent  to  the  king's 
explications,    this  declaration  availed  her  nothing,   and 
was  rather  regarded  as  a  frefli  infult.     The  chancellor, 
Wriothefely,  who  had  fucceeded  Audley,  and  who  was 
much  attached  to  the  catholic  party,  was  fent  to  examine 
her  with  regard  to  her  patrons  at  court,  and  the  great  la- 
dies who  were  in  correfpondence  with   her :    But  fhe 
maintained  a  laudable  fidelity  to  her  friends,  and  would 
confefs  nothing.     She  was  put  to  the  torture  in  the  moil 
barbarous  manner,  and  continued  ftill  refolute   in  pre- 
ferving  fecrecy.     Some  authors  '■'^  add  an  extraordinary 
circumftance  :  That  the  chancellor,  who  flood  by,  or- 
dered the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  fcretch  the  rack  ftili 
farther;    but    that  officer    refufed    compliance  with  the 
cruelty  :  The  chancellor  menaced  him  ;  but  met  with  a 
new  refufal  :  Upon  which  that  magiflrate,  who  vras  other- 
wife  a  perfon  of  merit,  but  intoxicated  with  religious 
%ez],  put  his  own  hand  to  the  rack,  and  drew  it  fo  vio- 
lently that  he  almofl  tore  her  body  afunder.     Her  con- 
"ftancy  ftill  furpafied  the  barbarity  of  her  perfecutors,  and 
they  found  all  their  cfForts  to  be  baflled.     She  was  then 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive  ;  and  being  fo  diflocatcd  by 
the  rack,  that  fhe  could  not  ftand,  (he  v/as  carried  to  the 
flake  in  a  chair.     Together  with  her,  were  conducted 
Nicholas  Bel6nian,  a  pricil,  John  Lafiels  of  the  king's 
i'amily,  and  John  Adams  a  tailor,  who  bad  been  con- 
demned for  the  fame  crime  to  the  fame  punifhment.  They 
were  all  tied  to  the  flake  ;  and  in  that  dreadful  fituation, 

w  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  57S.  Speed,  p.  780.  Baker,  p.  2.99.  But  Burnet 
quefttons  the  truth  of  this  circumftance:  Fox,  however,  transcribes  her  ovvra 
paper,  where  Ihe  relites  it.  I  mud  add,  in  juftice  to  the  king,  that  he  dif- 
appioved  of  Wriothefeij's  condud,  and  commended  the  lieaiciiant. 
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the  chancellor  fent  to  inform  them,  that  their  pardon  was  chap. 
ready  drawn  and  figned,    and  fhould  inilantly  be  given  (..^l^^,,^ 
them,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a  recantation.     They      •>S46« 
only  regarded  this  offer  as  a  new  ornament  to  their  crov/n 
of  martyrdom  ;  and  they  faw  with  tranquillity  the  execu- 
tioner kindle  the  flames,  which  confumed  them.     Wrio- 
thefely  did  not  confider,  that  this  public  and  noted  fitua- 
tion  interefled  their  honour  the  more  to  maintain  a  fteady 
perfeverance. 

Though  the  fecrecy  and  fidelity  of  Anne  Afcue  faved 
the  queen  from  this  peril,  that  princefs  foon  after  fell  into 
a  new  danger,  from  which  (he  very  narrowly  efcaped. 
An  ulcer  had  broken  out  in  the  king's  leg,  which,  added 
to  his  extreme  corpulency  and  his  bad  habit  of  body,  be- 
gan both  to  threaten  his  life,  and  to  render  him,  evea 
more  than  ufual,  peevifh  and  palllonate.  The  queen, 
during  this  time,  attended  him  with  the  mofl  tender  and 
dutiful  care,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  foothing  art  and 
compliance,  to  allay  thofc  gufts  of  humour,  to  which 
he  was  become  fo  fubjecSt.  lils  favourite  topic  of  con- 
vcrfation  was  theology ;  and  Catherine,  v/hofe  good 
fenfe  enabled  her  difcourfe  on  any  fubjeclr,  v/as  fre- 
quently engaged  in  the  argument ;  and  being  fecretly 
inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  fhe  tin- 
warily  difcovered  too  much  of  her  mind  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions.  Henry,  highly  provoked,  that  fhe  fhould  pre- 
fume  to  differ  from  him,  complained  of  her  obflinacy 
to  Gardiner,  v/ho  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to 
inflame  the  quarrel.  He  praifed  the  king's  anxious  con- 
cern for  preferving  the  orthodoxy  of  his  fubjecls  ;  and 
reprefented,  that  the  more  ekvated  the  perfon  was  w^ho 
was  chaftifed,  and  the  more  near  to  his  perfon,  the  greater 
terror  v/ould  the  example  ftrike  into  every  one,  and  the 
more  glorious  v/ould  the  facrlfke  appear  to  poflerity. 
The  chancellor,  being  ccnfulted,  was  engaged  by  rcli- 
S  2  sious 
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CHAP,  g-jous  zeal  to  fecond  thefe  topics  ;  and  Herrrv,  hurried 
XXXIII.    ^  .  .  f       >  ■'  . 

Vy»^,-»^  on  by  his  own  impetuous  temper,  and  encouraged  by  his 

'54^'      counfellors,  went  fo  far  as  to  order  articles  of  impeach- 
ment to  be  drawn  up  againft  his  confort.     Wriothefely 
executed  his  commands  ;  and  foon  after  brought  the  pa- 
per to  him  to  be  figned  :   For  as  it  was  high  treafon  to 
throw  flander  upon  the  queen,  he  might  otherwife  have 
been   queftioned  for  his  temerity.     By  fome  means,,  this 
important  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  queen's 
friends,    who    immediately    carried   the    intelligence    to 
her.     She  was  fenfible  of  the  extreme  danger,  to  which 
fhe  was    expofed  ;    but  did  not  defpair  of  being  able, 
by  her  prudence   and  addrefs,  ftill  to  elude  the  efforts 
of  her  enemies.     She  paid  her  ufual  vifit  to  the  king, 
and    found    him  in   a  more  ferene  difpofition  than   fhe 
had    reafon    to    expe(51:.       He   entered    on   the    fubjedt, 
which   was  {o  familiar  to  him  ;  and  he  feemed  to  chal- 
lenge her  to  an  argument  in  divinit}^     She  gently  de- 
clined the  converfation,    and  remarked,  that  fuch  pro- 
found fpeculations  were  ill  fuited  to  the  natural  imbecil- 
lity  of  her  fex.     Women,  fhe  faid,  by  their  firfl  creation, 
were  made  fubjedl  to-  men  :    The  male  was  created  after 
the  image  of  God ;    the  female  after  the  image  of  the 
male  :  It  belonged  to  the  hufband  to  chufe  principles  for 
his  wife  ;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cafes,  to  adopt  im- 
plicitly the  fentiments  of  her  hufband  :  And  as  to  herfelf, 
it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being  blefl  with  a  hufband,  who 
was  qualified,  by  his  judgment  and  learning,  not  only  to 
chufe  principles  for  his  own  family,  but  for  the  mofl  wife 
and  knowing  of  every  nation.     "  Not  fo  !  by  St.  Mary," 
replied  the  king,  "  you  are  now  become  a  dodlor,  Kate  ; 
"  and  better  fitted  to  give  than  receive  inflruilion."     She 
meekly  replied,  that  fhe  was  fenfible  how  little  fhe  was  in- 
titled  to  thefe  praifes;  that  though  fhe  ufually  declined  not 
any  converfation,  however  fublime,  when   propofed   by 
his  majefly,  ihe  well  knew,  that  her  conceptions  could 

5  ferve 
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ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  give  him  a  little  mo-  ^!^y'?  ^' 
mentary  amufement ;  that  fhe  found  the  converfat:on  apt  ,.,^^  ^^ 
to  languifh  when  not  revived  by  fome  oppofition,  and  flie     ^i^- 
had  ventured  fometimes  to  feign  a  contrariety  of  fenti- 
ments,  in  order  to  give  him  the  pleamre  of  refuting  her  ; 
and  that  (he  alfo  propofed,  by  this  innocent  artifice,  to 
engage  him  into  topics,  whence,  fhe  had  obferved  by  fre- 
quent experience,  that  fhe  reaped  profit  and  inilru6lion. 
"  And  is  it  fo,  fweetheart  ?"  replied  the  king,  "  -then  we 
"  are  perfedl  friends   again."      He  embraced  her  with 
great  afFedlion,  and  fent  her  away  with  afTurances  of  his 
proteftion  and  kindnefs.    Her  enemies,  who  knew  nothing 
of  this  fudden  change,  prepared  next  day  to  convey  her 
to  the  Tower,  purfuant  to 'the  king's  warrant.    Henry  and 
Catherine  were  converfmg  amicably  in  the  garden,  when 
the   chancellor  appeared  with  -forty  of  the  purfuivants. 
The  king  fpoke  to  him  at  fome  diftance  from  her  ;  and 
feemed  to  expoftulate  with  him  in  the  fevereft  manner  : 
She  even  overheard  the  terms  of  kna'oe.^  fool^  and  beaft^ 
which  he  very  liberally  bellowed  upon  that  magiftrate  ; 
and  then  ordered  him  to  depart  his  prefence.     She  after- 
wards interpofed  to  mitigate  his  anger  :   He  faid  to  her, 
■*'  Poor  foul  !  you  know  not  how  ill  intitled  this  man 
■*^'  is  to  your  good  offices."    From  thenceforth,  the  queen, 
having  narrowly  efcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  was  careful 
not  to  offend  Henry's  humour  by  any  contradicSiion  ;  and 
"Gardiner,  whofe  malice  had  endeavoured  to  widen  the 
breach,  could  never  afterwards  r>igain  his  favour  and  good 
opinion  '"'. 

But  Henry's  tyrannical  difpofiticn,  foured  by  ill 
health,  burft  cut  foon  after  to  the  deflrufliion  of  a  man, 
who  pofTeffed  a  much  fuperior  rank  to  that  of  Gardiner. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  father,  during  this  whole 

X  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  344.  Herbert,  p.  560.  Speed,  p.  7S0.  Fox's  A£ls 
and  Monuments,  vol.  ii,  p.  58. 
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^  't,^,^'  rcig">  ^nd  even  a  great  part  of  the  foregoing,  had  been 
^^  ._,'  regarded  as  the  greateft  fubjefts  in  the  kingdom,  and  had 
J546,  rendered  confiderable  fervices  to  the  crown.  The  duke 
hinfidf  had  in  his  youth  acquired  reputation  by  naval 
entcrprizes  :  He  had  much  contributed  to  the  vi*Slorv 
ov€r  the  Scots  at  Flouden  :  He  had  fupprefled  a  danger- 
ous rebellion  in  the  North  :  And  he  had  always  done  his 
part  with  honour  in  all  the  expeditions  againft  France. 
Fortune  feemcd  to  confpire  with  his  own  induftry,  in 
raifing  him  to  the  higheft  elevation.  From  the  favours 
heaped  on  him  by  the  crown,  he  had  acquired  an  immenfe 
cftate  :  The  king  had  fuccellively  been  married  to  two 
of  his  nieces  ;  and  the  king's  natural  fon,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  had  married  his  daughter  :  Befides  his  defcent 
from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Moubrays,  by  which  he 
was  allied  to  the  throne,  he  had  cfpoufed  a  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  defcended  by  a  female 
from  Edward  III. :  And  as  he  was  believed  ftill  to  ad- 
here fecretly  to  the  ancient  religion,  he  was  regarded, 
abroad  and  at  heme,  as  the  head  of  the  catholic  party. 
But  all  thefe  circumflanccs,  in  proportion  as  they  exalted 
the  duke,  provoked  the  jealoufy  of  Henry  j  and  he  fore- 
faw  danger,  during  his  fon's  minority,  both  to  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  to  the  new  ecclefiaftical  fyftem,  from 
the  attempts  of  fo  potent  a  fubje£l.  But  nothing  tended 
more  to  expofe  Norfolk  to  the  king's  vengeance,  than 
the  prejudices,  which  Henry  had  entertained  againft  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  fon  of  that  nobleman. 

Surrey  was  a  young  man  of  the  moPc  promifing 
hopes,  and  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  every  accom- 
plifliment,  which  became  a  fcholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  fol- 
dicr.  He  excelled  in  all  the  military  exercifes,  which 
■j\rere  then  in  requeft  :  He  encouraged  the  fine  arts  by  his 
patronage  and  example  :  He  had  made  fom.e  fuccefsful 
attempts  in  poetry ;  and  being  fmit  with  the  romantic 
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gallantry  of  that  age,  he  celebrated  the  praifes  of  his  mif-  C  H  a  p. 
trefs,  by  his  pen  and  his  lance,  in  every  mafque  and  tour-  ,^^,,.^-0 
nament.     His  fpirit  and  ambition  were  equal  to  his  ta-      1546. 
lents  and  his  quality;  and  he  did  not  always  regulate  his 
condu6l  by  that  caution  and  referve,  wiiich  his  fituation 
required.     He  had  been  left  governor  of  Boulogne,  when 
that  town  was  taken  by  Henry ;  but  though  his  perfonal 
bravery  was  unqueftioned,   he  had  been  unfortunate  in 
fome  rencounters  with  the  French.    The  king,  fomewhat 
difpleafed  with  his   conduct,  had   fent  over  Hertford  to 
command  in  his  place  j  and  Surrey  was  fo  imprudent  as 
to  drop  fome  menacing  expreilions  againft  the  minifters, 
on  account  of  this  affront,  which  was  put  upon  him. 
And  as  he  had  refufed  to  marry  Hertford's  daughter,  and 
even  waved  every  other  propofal   of  marriage  ;    Henry  * 

imagined,  that  he  had  entertained  views  of  efpoufing  the 
]zdy  Mary;  and  he  was  inflantly  determined  to  rcprefs, 
by  the  mofl  fevere  expedients,  fo  dangerous  an  ambition. 
Actuated  by  all  thefe  motives,  and  perhaps  influ- 
enced by  that  old  difguft,  with  which  the  ill  condu6l  of 
Catherine  Howard  had  infpired  him  againft  her  whole  fa- 
mily, he  gave  private  orders  to  arreft  Norfolk  and  Sur- 
rey ;  and  they  were  on  the  fame  day  confined  in  the 
Tower.  -Surrey  being  a  commoner,  his  trial  Vv'as  the  iz'.L  Dec. 
more  expeditious  ;  and  as  to  proofs,   neither  parliaments 

nor  juries  feem  ever  to  have  piven  the  leaft  attention  to      ,,., 
.  .  .  .  ^S^7' 

them  in  any  caufe  of  the  crov/n,  during  this  whole  reign. 

He  was  accufed  of  entertaining  in  his  family   fome  Ita-  Execution 

lians  who  were  fulicned  to  be  fpies  ;  a  fervant  of  his  had  °.  ^^^  "'^' 

J  Jr  r        J  ol  Surrey. 

paid  a  vifit  to  cardinal  Pole  in  Italy,  whence  he  was  fuf- 
pe^ed  of  holding  a  correfpondence  with  that  obnoxious 
prelate;  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr  on  his  fcutcheon,  which  made  him  be  fufpeSied  o^ 
afpiring  to  the  crown,  though  both  lie  and  his  anceftors 
fiad  openly,  during  the  courfe  of  many  years,  maintained 
S  4  that 
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that  pracflice,  and  the  heralds  had  even  justified  it  by  their 
authority.  Thefe  were  the  crimes,  for  which  a  jury,  not- 
1547'  withftanding  his  eloquent  and  fpirited  defence,  condemned 
the  earl  of  Surrey  for  high  treafon  ;  and  their  fentence 
was  foon  after  executed  upon  him. 
Attainder  of  The  innoccnce  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  ftill,  if 
No.folk^  "  poffible,  more  apparent  than  that  of  his  fon  j  as  his  fer- 
vices  to  the  crown  had  been  greater.  His  dutchefs,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  bad  terms,  had  been  fo  bafe  as  to  carry 
intelligence  to  his  enemies  of  all  fhe  knew  againft  him : 
Elizabeth  Holland,  a  miftrefs  of  his,  had  been  equally 
fubfervient  to  the  defigns  of  the  court:  Yet  with  all  thefc 
advantages  his  accufers  difcovered  no  greater  crime,  than 
his  once  faying,  that  the  kmg  was  fickly,  and  could  not 
hold  out  long  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  likely  to  fall  into 
diforders,  through  the  diverfity  of  religious  opinions.  He 
wrote  a  moft  pathetic  letter  to  the  king,  pleading  his  paft 
fervices,  and  protefting  his  innocence  :  Soon  after,  he 
embraced  a  more  proper  expedient  for  appeafing  Henry, 
by  making  a  fubmiffion  and  confeflion,  fuch  as  his  ene- 
mies required  :  But  nothing  could  mollify  the  unrelent- 
14th  Jin,  ing  temper  of  the  king.  He  aflcmblcd  a  parliament,  as 
the  fureft  and  moil  expeditious  inftiument  of  his  tyranny; 
and  the  houfe  of  peers,  without  examining  the  prifoner, 
without  trial  or  evidence,  pailed  a  bill  of  attainder  againft 
him,  and  fent  it  down  to  the  commons.  Cranmer, 
though  engaged  for  many  years  in  an  oppofite  party  to 
Norfolk,  and  though  he  had  received  many  and  great  in- 
juries from  him,  would  have  no  hand  in  fo  unjuft  a  pro- 
fecution  ;  and  he  retired  to  his  feat  at  Croydon  ^.  The 
Jcing  was  now  approaching  faft  towards  his  end ;  and 
fearing  left  Norfolk  fliould  efcape  him,  he  fent  a  meffage 
to  the  commons,  by  which  he  dsfired  them  to  haften  the 
bill,  on  pretence,   that  Norfolk  enjoyed  the  dignity  of 

y  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p,  3',8,     Fox. 
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earl  marfhal,  and  it  was  neceflary  to  appoint  another,  who  CHAP, 
mip-ht  officiate  at  the  enlumg  ceremony  of  inlralhng  his    j^,„.y.„^ 
ion  prince  of  Wales.     The  obfequious  commons  obeyed      is47» 
his  directions,  though  founded  on  fo  frivolous  a  pretence; 
and  the  king,  having  affixed  the  roj^al  aflent  to  the  bill 
by  commiffioners,  ifTued  orders  for  the  execution  of  Nor- 
folk on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  January. 
But  news  being  carried  to  the  Tower,  that  the  king  him- 
felf  had  expired  that  night,  the  lieutenant  deferred  obey- 
ing the  warrant ;  and  it  was  not  thought  advifable  by  the 
council  to  begin  a  new  reign  by  the  death  of  the  greateft 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
a  fentence  fo  unjuft  and  tyrannical. 

Tke  king's  health  had  long  been  in  a  declining  ftate; 
but  for  feveral  days  all  thofe  near  him  plainly  faw  his 
end  approaching.  He  was  become  fo  froward,  that  no 
one  durft  inform  him  of  his  condition ;  and  as  fome  per- 
fons,  during  this  reign,  had  undergone  the  punifliment 
of  traitors  for  foretelling  the  king's  death  ^,  every  one 
was  afraid,  left,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  fury,  he  might, 
on  this  pretence,  inflicEl:  death  on  the  author  of  fuch 
fi^iendly  intelligence.  At  laft.  Sir  Anthony  Denny  ven- 
tured to  difclofe  to  him  the  fatal  fecret,  and  exhorted  him 
to  prepare  for  the  fate,  which  was  awaiting  him.  He 
exprefled  his  refignation;  and  defired  that  Cranmer  might 
be  fent  for:  But  before  that  prelate  arrived  he  was  fpeeeh- 
lefs,  though  he  ftill  feemed  to  retain  his  fenfes.  Cran- 
mer defired  him  to  give  fome  fign  of  his  dying  in  the  faith  Death  of 
of  Chrift:  He  fqueezed  the  prelate's  hand,  and  immedi-'  ^  '"^' 
ately  expired,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-feven  years  and  nine 
months  ;  and  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  king  had  made  his  will  near  a  month  before  his 
dernife  ;  in  which  he  confirmed  the  deftination  of  parlia- 
ment, by  leaving  the  crown  firft  to  prince  Edward,  then 

~  Lan^uet's  Epirome  of  chronicles  in  the  year  X5;i, 

to 
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C  H  A  P.  to  the  lady  Mary,  next  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  :  The  two 
^^  _J^-_"'.  prmcelTes  he  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their 
^S'^7'  title  to  the  crown,  not  to  marry  without  confent  of  the 
council,  which  he  appointed  for  the  government  of  his 
minor  fon.  After  his  own  children,  he  fettled  the  fuc- 
ceirion  on  Frances  Brandon,  marchionefs  of  Dorfet,  el- 
deft  daughter  of  his  filler,  the  French  queen  ;  then  on 
Eleanor,  countefs  of  Cumberland,  the  fecond  daughter. 
In  pailing  over  the  pofterity  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  his 
eldeft  lifter,  he  made  ufe  of  the  power  obtained  from  par- 
liament; but  as  he  fubjoined,  that,  after  the  failure  of  the 
French  queen's  pofterity,  the  crown  fhould  defcend  to  the 
next  lawful  heir,  it  afterwards  became  a  queftion,  whether 
thefe  words  could  be  applied  to  the  Scottifh  line.  It  was 
thought,  that  thefe  princes  were  not  the  next  heirs  after 
the  houfe  of  Suffolk,  but  before  that  houfe  j  and  tliat 
Henry,  by  exprefiing  himfelf  in  this  manner,  meant  en- 
tirely to  exclude  them.  The  late  injuries,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Scots,  had  irritated  him  extremely  againft 
that  nation  ;  and  he  maintained  to  the  laft  that  character 
of  violence  and  caprice,  by  which  his  life  had  been  fo 
much  difting-uiftied.  Another  circumftance  of  his  will 
may  fuggeft  the  fame  rcfledlion  with  regard  to  the  ftrange 
contrarieties  of  his  temper  and  conduct :  He  left  money 
for  maffes  to  be  faid  for  delivering  his  foul  from  purga- 
tory ;  and.  though  he  deftroyed  all  thofe  inftitutions,  efta- 
biifhed  by  his  anceftors  and  others,  for  the  benefit  of  thci}- 
fouls  ;  and  had  even  left  the  dotSlrine  of  purgatory  doubt- 
ful in  all  the  articles  of  faith,  which  he  promulgated 
during  his  later  years  ;  he  was  yet  determined,  when  the 
hour  of  death  was  approaching,  to  take  care,  at  leaft, 
of  his  own  future  repofe,  and  to  adhere  to  the  fafer  fide  of 
the  queftion '', 

^  See  his  will  in  Fuller,  Heylin,  and  Rymsr;  p.  i;Oi     There  Js  no  rcafon- 
able  ground  to  fufpcft  its  authenticity, 

I?- 
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It  is  difficult  to  give  a  juft  fummary  of  this  prince's  chap. 
qualities  :  He  was   fo  different  from  himfelf  in  different  v^^^^vxji 
parts  of  his  reign,  that,  as  is  well  remarked  by  lord  Her-      1547- 

*  His  charac- 

bert,  his  hiftory  is  his  beft  chara6}:er  and  defcription.  Theter. 
abfolute,  uncontrouled  authority  which  he  maintained  at 
home,  and  the  regard  which  he  acquired  among  foreign 
nations,  are  circumilances,  which  entitle  him,  in  fome 
degree,  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince  j  while  his  ty- 
ranny and  barbarity  exclude  him  from  the  chara6ler  of 
a  good  one.  He  poffeffed,  indeed,  great  vigour  of  mind, 
which  qualified  him  for  exercifing  dominion  over  men  ; 
courage,  intrepidity,  vigilance,  inflexibility  :  And  though 
thefe  qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  a  regu- 
lar and  folid  judgment,  they  were  accompanied  with  good 
parts,  and  an  extenfive  capacity ;  and  every  one  dreaded  a 
conteft  v/ith  a  man,  who  was  known  never  to  yield  or  to 
forgive,  and  who,  in  every  controverfy,  was  determined, 
either  to  ruin  himfelf  or  his  antagonifl:.  A  cataloo-ue  of 
his  vices  would  comprehend  many  of  the  worft:  qualities 
ijicident  to  human  nature :  Violence,  cruelty,  profulion, 
rapacity,  injuftice,  obilinacy,  arrogance,  bigotry,  pre- 
fumption,  caprice:  But  neither  was  he  fubjedt  to  all  thefe 
vices  in  the  mofi:  extrem.e  degree,  nor  was  he,  at  inter- 
vals, altogether  deflitute  of  virtues :  He  was  fmcere,  open, 
gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  leaft  of  a  temporary  friend- 
fliip  and  attachment.  In  this  refpe6l  he  v/as  unfortunalte, 
fhat  the  incidents  of  his  reign  ferved  to  difplay  his  faults 
in  their  full  light:  The  treatment,  which  he  met  with 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  provoked  him  to  violence  ;  the 
jianger  of  a  revolt  from  his  fuperftitious  fubje61:s,  feemed 
to  require  the  m.oit  extreme  feverity.  But  it  muft,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  acknowledged,  that  his.fituation  tended  to 
throw  an  additional  lufcre  on  v/hat  was  great  and  magna- 
nimous  in  his  chara6ler  :  The  emulation  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  French  ki.n^  rendered  his  alliance,  notwith- 

ftanding 
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CHAP.  ft-ndLog  his  impolitic  conduct,  of  great   importance  in 
/      ''     '__.  Europe  :   The  extenfive  powers  of  his  prerogative,   and 
1547.      the  fubmiflive,  not  to  fay  flavlfh,  difpoiltion  of  his  par- 
liaments,   made  it  the  more  eafy  for  him  to  afTume  and 
maintain   that  entire   dominion,    by  which  his  reign  is 
lb  much  diftinguifhed  in  the  Engiifli  hiftory. 

It  may  feem  a  little  extraordinary,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  cruelty,  his  extortion,  his  violence,  his  arbitrary 
adminiftration,  this  prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard 
of  his  fubjedls  ;  but  never  was  the  object  of  their  hatred  : 
He  feems  even  in  fome  degree  to  have  poffeffed,  to  the 
laft:,  their  love  and  afFeclion ''.  His  exterior  qualities 
were  advantageous,  and  fit  to  captivate  the  multitude  : 
His  magnificence  and  pcrfonal  bravery  rcndf.red  him  illuf- 
trious  in  vulgar  eyes  :  And  it  may  be  fiid,  with  truth, 
that  the  Englifti  in  that  age  were  fo  thoroughly  fubdued, 
that,  like  eaftern  flaves,  they  were  ijiclined  to  admire 
thofe  a(fts  of  violence  and  tyranny,  which  were  cxcrcifcd 
over  themfelves,  and  at  their  own  expcnce. 

With  regard  to  foreign  ftatcs,  Henry  appears  long  to 
have  fupported  an  jntercourfe  of  fricndfhip  with  Francis, 
more  fincere  and  difintcreftcd  than  ufually  takes  place 
between  neighbouring  princes.  Their  common  jealoufy 
of  the  emperor  Charles,  and  fome  refemblance  in  their 
characSters,  (though  the  comparifon  fets  the  French  mo- 
narch in  a  very  fuperior  and  advantageous  light)  ferved 
as  the  cement  of  their  mutual  amity.  Francis  is  faid  to 
have  been  aiFectcd  with  the  king's  death,  and  to  have  ex- 
preffcd  much  regret  for  the  lofs.  His  own  health  began 
to  decline  :  He  foretold,  that  he  fhould  not  long  fur- 
vive  his  friend  *=  :  And  he  died  in  about  tv/o  months  after 
him. 
Mifccllanc-      There  were  ten  parliaments   fummoncd   by    Henry 

oustranfac    VHI.  and  tv/enty-three  feffions  held.     The  whole  tim.e, 

twas.  ^ 

b  Strype,  vol,  i.   p.  389,  c  Le  Thou. 
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in  v/hich  thefe  parliaments  fat  durins;  this  lono-  relo-n,  ex-^  H  A  p. 
ceeded  not  three  years  and  a  half.     It  amounted  not  to  a  t_-l>^_.^ 
twelvemonth  during  the  firft  twenty  years.     The  innova-      i547' 
tions  in  religion  obliged  the  king  afterwards  to  call  thefe 
aflemblies  more  frequently  :    But  though  thefe  v/er^s  the 
moft  important  tranfadlions  that  ever  fell  under  the  cog- 
nizance   of    parliament,     their   devoted    attachment    to 
Henry's  will,  added  to  their  earneft  defirc  of  foon  return- 
ing to  their  country  feats,  produced  a  quick  difpatch   of 
the  bills,  and  made  the  feflions  of  fliort  duration.    All  the 
king's  caprices  were,  indeed,  blindly  complied  with,  and 
no  regard,  was  paid  to  the  fafety  or  liberty  of  the  fubjcdl. 
Befides  the  violent  profecution  of  whatever  he  was  plcafcd 
to  term  herefy,  the  laws  of  treafon  were  multiplied  be- 
yond all  former  precedent.     Even  words  to  the  d.fparage- 
ment  of  the  king,   queen,  or  royal  ifTae,  were   fubjecSled 
to  that  penalty  ;  and  fo  little  care  was  taken  in  framing 
thefe  rigorous  ftatutes,  that  they  contain  obvious  contra- 
dictions ;  infomu:h,    that,    had   they  been   ftrictly  exe- 
cuted,  every  man,  without  exception,  muft  have  fallen 
under  the  penalty  of  treafon.      By  one  ftatute  '',  for  in- 
flance,  it  was  declared  treafon  to  aflert  the  validity  of 
the  king's   marriage,  either  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,. 
or  Anne  Boleyn  :     By  another  =,  it  was  treafon  to   fay 
any  thing  to  the  difparagement  or  flandcr  of  the  prin- 
cefTs,   Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;   and  to  call  them  fpurious 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  conftrued  to  their  flander.  Nor 
would  ev^en  a  profound  filence,  with  regard  to  thefe  deli- 
cate points,  be  able  to  fave  a  perfon  from  fuch  penalties. 
For  by  the  former  ftatute,    whoever  refufed  to  anfwer 
upon  oath  to  any  point  contained  in  that  a6t,  was  fub- 
je£l:ed    to    the   pains  of  treafon.      The  king,   therefore, 
needed  only  propofe  to  any  one  a  queftion  with  regard 
to  the  legality  of  either  of  his   farlr  marriages  ;  If  the 

•^  aS  lien.  VIII,  c.  7.  e  j^,  jc  Hsn.  VIII.  c^  i. 
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c  H  A  P.perfon  wcrefilent,  he  was  a  traitor  by  law:  If  he  anfwcr- 
\^-^/>'^  ed,  either  in  the  negative  or  in  the  affirmative,  he  was 
»547'  no  lefs  a  traitor.  So  monftrous  were  the  inconfiftencies, 
which  arofe  from  the  furious  paffions  of  the  kino-,  and 
the  flavifh  fubmiffion  of  his  parliaments.  It  is  hard  to 
fay,  whether  thefe  contradi6lions  were  owing  to  Henry's 
precipitancy,  or  to  a  formed  defign  of  tyranny. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  whatever  Is 
memorable  in  the  ftatutcs  of  this  reign,  whether  with 
regard  to  government  or  commerce  :  Nothing  can  bet- 
ter fhow  the  genius  of  the  age  than  fuch  a  review  of  the 
laws. 

The  abolition  of  the  ancient  religion  much  contributed 
to  the  regular  execution  of  jiiflice.  While  the  ca- 
tholic fupcrflition  fubfifted,  there  was  no  poffibility  of 
punifhing  any  crime  in  the  clergy  :  The  church  would 
not  permit  the  magiftrate  to  try  the  ofFences  of  her  mem- 
bers, and  (he  could  not  herfelf  inflift  any  civil  penalties 
upon  them.  But  Henry  reftrained  thefe  pernicious  im- 
munities :  The  privilege  of  clergy  was  abolifhed  for  the 
crimes  of  petty  treafon,  murder,  and  felony,  to  all  under 
the  degree  of  a  fubdcacon  K  But  the  former  fuperflition 
not  only  protected  crimes  in  the  clergy  :  It  exempted 
alfo  the  laity  from  punifiiment,  by  affording  them  fhel- 
ter  in  the  churches  and  fandluaries.  The  parliament 
abridged  thefe  privileges.  It  was  firft  declared,  that  no 
fancSluarles  were  allowed  in  cafes  of  high  treafon  s  j 
next,  in  thofe  of  murder,  felony,  rapes,  burglary,  and 
petty  treafon  •> :  And  it  limited  them  in  other  parti- 
culars '. 

The  only  expedient  employed  to  fupport  the  military 
fpirit  during  this  age,  was  the  reviving  and  extending  of 
fonie  old  laws,  ena6led  for  the  encouragement  of  archery, 

f  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.  S  26  Hen.  VIIJ.  c.  13,  h  jz  Hen, 

Vm.  c.  IS,  i  21  Hen.  Vlll.  c,  14. 
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on  which  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  fuppofed  much  <^  ''^  A  P. 
to  depend.  Every  man  was  ordered  to  have  a  bow  ^  :  ^s^r^ 
Butts  were  ordered  to  be  erefted  in  every  parifh  ' :  And  ^5i7» 
every  bowyer  was  ordered,  for  each  bow  of  yew  v/hich  he 
made,  to  make  two  of  elm  or  wich,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  common  people'".  The  ufe of  crofs-bows  and  hand- 
guns v^as  alfo  prohibited  ".  What  rendered  the  Englifh 
bowmen  more  formidable  v/as,  that  they  carried  halberts 
with  them,  by  which  they  were  enabled,  upon  occafion, 
to  engage  in  clofe  fight  with  the  enemy  ^.  Frequent 
mufters  or  arrays  were  alfo  made  of  the  people,  even 
during  time  of  peace ;  and  all  men  of  fubftance  were 
obliged  to  have  a  complete  fuit  of  armour  or  harnefs,  as 
it  was  called  p.  The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Englifh,  dur- 
ing that  age,  rendered  this  precaution,  it  was  thought, 
fufEcient  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  ;  and  as  the  king 
had  then  an  abfolute  power  of  commanding  the  fervice 
of  all  his  fubjecls,  he  could  inftantly,  in  cafe  of  danger, 
appoint  new  officers,  and  levy  regiments,  and  colleft  an 
army  as  numerous  as  he  pleafed.  When  no  fadtion  or 
divifion  prevailed  among  the  people,  there  v/as  no  foreign, 
power  that  ever  thought  of  invading  England.  The 
city  of  London  alone  could  mufter  fifteen  thoufand 
men  "J.  Difcipline,  however,  was  an  advantage  want- 
ing to  thofe  troops  ;  though  the  garrifon  of  Calais  v/as  a 
nurfery  of  officers  j  and  Tournay  firft  %  Boulogne  after- 
wards, ferved  to  encreafe  the  number.  Every  one,  who 
fenced  abroad,  was  allowed  to  alienate  his  lands  without 
paying  any  fees  «.  A  general  permiffion  was  granted  to 
difpofe  of  land  by  will  ^  The  parliament  was  fo  little 
jealous  of  its  privileges,    (which  indeed  were,    at  that 

fc  3  Hen.   VIII.  c.  3,  1  Ibid.  m  Ibid.  r.   3  Hen. 

VIll,  c.  13.  "^  Herbert.  P  Hall,  fol.  234.     Stowe,  p.  515. 

iioiiing!l:ed,    p.  947.  S  Hall,  fo^.z^^.     HoJIing/hcd,  p.  547.     Stowc, 

i>-  5  77'  r-H^ll,    fcl.  eg,  a   14  anJ  15  Hen,  VIII.  c,  IS" 

z   34  2nd  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5. 
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CHAP,  time,  fcarcely  worth  prefei-vin;r)  that  there  is  an  inftance 

XXXIII.  T  J  ^  o/ 

s^  —  -  I  of  one  Strode,  who,  becaufe  he  had  introduced  into  the 
»547«  lower  houfe  feme  bill  regarding  tin,  was  feverely  treated 
by  the  S tannery  courts  in  Cornwal  :  Heavy  fines  were  im- 
pofed  on  him;  and  upon  his  rcfufal  to  pay,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeoa,  loaded  with  irons,  and  ufed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  brought  his  life  in  danger  :  Yet  all  the  no- 
tice which  the  parliament  took  of  this  enormity,  even 
in  fuch  a  paultry  court,  was  to  enadl,  that  no  man  could 
afterwards  be  queftioned  for  his  conduct  in  parliament  ". 
This  prohibition,  however,  mufi:  be  fuppofed  to  extend 
only  to  the  inferior  courts  :  For  as  to  th.e  Icing,  and  pri- 
vy-council, and  ftar-chamber,  they  were  fcarcely  bound 
by  any  law. 

There  is  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
fliews  what  uncertain  ideas  the  parliament  had  formed 
both  of  their  own  privileges  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
fovercign  ^.  This  duty  had  been  voted  to  every  king 
fmce  Henry  IV.  during  the  term  of  his  own  life  only :  Yet 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  allowed  to  levy  it  fix  years  without 
any  law ;  and  though  there  had  been  four  parliaments 
aflembled  during  that  time,  no  attention  had  been  given 
either  to  grant  it  to  him  regularly,  or  rcftrain  him  from 
^  levying  it.      At  laft,  the  parliament  refolved  to  give  him 

that  fupply ;  but  even  in  this  conceflion,  they  plainly 
fliow  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  they 
grant  it,  or  whether  he  has  a  right  of  himfelf  to  levy  it. 
They  fay,  that  the  impofition  was  made  to  endure  during 
the  natural  life  of  the  late  king,  and  no  longer  :  They 
yet  blame  the  merchants  who  had  not  paid  to  the  prefent 
king  that  duty  :  They  obferve,  that  the  law  for  tonnage 
and  poundage  was  expired  ;  yet  make  no  fcruple  to  call 
that  im.pofition  the  king's  due  :  They  afTirp-,  that  he  had 
fuftained  great  and  manifold  loffes  by  thofe  who  had  de- 

"  4  Hsn,  VIII.  c.  8.  v.  6  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14. 
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defrauded  him  of  this  duty;  and  to  provide  a  remedy,  C  hap. 
they  vote  him  that  fupply  during  his  life-time,  and  no  >.yv'^ 
longer.     It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithftanding  this  laft     »S47« 
claufe,  all  his  fucceiTors,  for  more  than  a  century,   per- 
fcvered  in  the  like  irregular  pra6tice  ;  If  a  practice  may 
deferve  that  epithet,  in  which  the  vv^hole  nation  acquiefced, 
and  which  gave  no  offence.     But  when  Charles  I.    at- 
tempted to  continue  in  the  fame  courfe,  which  had  now 
received  the  fan£lion  of  many  generations,  fo  much  were 
the  opinions  of  men  altered,   that  a  furious  tempeft  was 
excited  by  it ;    and  hiftorians,  partial   or   ignorant,   ftill 
reprefent  that  meafure  as  a  moft  violent  and  unprecedented 
enormity  in  that  unhappy  prince. 

The  king  was  allowed  to  make  laws  for  Wales,  with- 
out confent  of  parliament  ^.  With  regard  to  England, 
the  limitation  was  little  more  than  a  formality; 

The  foreign  commerce  of  England,  during  this  age, 
was  moftly  confined  to  the  Netherlands.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Low  Countries  bought  the  Englifh  com- 
modities, and  diftributed  them  into  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Hence  the  mutual  dependance  of  thofe  coun- 
tries on  each  other ;  and  the  great  lofs  fuftained  by  both, 
in  cafe  of  a  rupture.  During  all  the  variations  of  po- 
litics, the  fovereigns  endeavoured  to  avoid  coming  to 
this  extremity;  and  though  the  king  ufually  bore  a  great- 
er friendfnip  to  Francis,  the  nation  always  leaned  to- 
wards the  emperor. 

In  1528,  hoftilities  commenced  between  England  and 
the  Low  Countries ;  the  inconvenience  was  foon  felt  on 
both  fides.  While  the  Flemings  were  not  allowed  to 
purchafe  cloth  in  England,  the  Englifh  merchants  could 
not  buy  it  from  the  clothiers,  and  the  clothiers  were  ob- 
liged to  difmifs  their  workmen,  who  began  to  be  tumul- 
tuous  for  want  of   bread.       The  cardinal,    to   appeafe 

t  34  fien,  Vlir. 
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^^^J^^ J* •them.  Cent  for  the  merchants,  and  ordered  them  to  buy 

XXXIII.  ^  _  ■[ 

%,^'.r~^^  cloth  as  ufual  :   They  told  him,  that  they  could  not  dif- 

^547-     pofe  of  it  as  ufual  ;  and  notwithftanding  his  menaces,  he 

could  get  no  other  anfwer  from  them  y.     An  agreement 

was  at  laft  made  to  continue  the  commerce  between  the 

ilatcs,  even  during  war. 

It  was  not  till  the  ^nd  of  this  reign  that  any  fallads, 
carrots,  turnips,  or  other  edible  roots  were  produced  in 
England.  All  thefe  vegetables  were  form.erly  imported 
from  Holland  and  Flanders  ^.  Queen  Catherine,  when 
fhe  v/anted  a  fillad,  was  obliged  to  difpatch  a  mcflenger 
thither  on  purpofe.  The  ufe  of  hops  and  the  planting 
of  them  v/as  introduced  from  Flanders  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  reign,  or  end  of  the  preceding. 

Foreign  artificers,  in  general,  much  furpafled  the 
Englifli  in  dexterity,  induftry,  and  frugality;  and  hence 
the  violent  animofity,  which  the  latter,  on  many  occa- 
lions,  expreflcd  againfl:  any  of  the  former  who  were  fet- 
tled in  England.  They  had  the  aflurance  to  complain, 
that  all  their  cufcomers  went  to  foreign  tradefmen  ;  and 
in  the  year  1517,  being  moved  by  the  feditious  fermons 
of  one  Dr.  Bele,  and  the  intrigues  of  Lincoln,  a  broker, 
they  raifed  an  infurre£lion.  The  apprentices,  and  others 
of  the  poorer  fort,  in  London,  began  by  breaking  open 
the  prifons,  where  fome  perfons  were  confined  for  infulting 
foreio-ners.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  Mcu- 
tas,  a  Frenchman,  much  hated  by  them  ;  where  they 
comijiitted  great  diforders ;  killed  fome  of  his  fervants  ; 
and  plundered  his  goods.  The  mayor  could  not  appeafe 
them  5  nor  Sir  Thomas  More,  late  under-fherifF,  though 
much  refpeiled  in  the  city.  They  alfo  threatened  car- 
dinal Wolfey  with  fpme  infult  3  and  he  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  fortify  his  houfe,  and  put'himfelf  on  his  guard. 
Tired  at  laft  with  thefe  diforders,  they  difperfed  them- 

y  H^ill,  folio  174..  z  Anderfo.n,  vol.  i.  p.  338, 
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felves  5  and  the  earls  of  Shrewfoury  and  Surrey  felzed  fome  ^  ^f^_  A  P. 
of  them.     A  proclamation  was  ifTued,  that  women  fhould  v_..>,^,__j 
not  meet  together  to  babble  and   talk,  and  that  all  men      ^S47« 
fhould  keep  their  wives  in  their  houfes.     Next  day  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  came  into  the  city,  at  the  head  of  thir- 
teen hundred  armed   men,    and   made  enquiry  into  the 
tumult.     Bele  and  Lincoln,  and  feveral  ethers,  were  fent 
to  the  Tower,    and  condemned   for  treafon.      Lincoln 
and  thirteen  more  were  executed.     The  other  criminals, 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  were  brought  before  the 
king,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  cried  for  mercy.      Henry  knew  at  that  time  how 
to  pardon  y  he  difmifled  them  without  farther  punifh- 
ment  =». 

So  great  was  the  number  of  foreign  artizans  in  the 
city,  that  at  leaft  fifteen  thoufand  Flemings  alone  were 
at  one  time  obliged  to  leave  it,  by  an  order  of  coun- 
cil, when  Henry  became  jealous  of  their  favour  for  queen 
Catherine  ''.  Henry  himfelf  confefTes,  in  an  edi£l  of  the 
ftar-chamber,  printed  among  the  ftatutes,  that  the  fo- 
reigners ftarved  the  natives  :  and  obliged  them  from 
idlenefs  to  have  reccurfe  to  theft,  murder,  and  other  en- 
ormities ■=.  He  alfo  afTerts,  that  the  vaft  multitude  of 
foreigners  raifed  the  price  of  grain  and  bread  ''.  And  to 
prevent  an  encreafe  of  the  evil,  all  foreign  artificers  were 
prohibited  from  having  above  two  foreigners  in  their 
houfe,  either  journeymen  or  apprentices.  A  likejealoufy 
arofe  againd  the  foreign  merchants ;  and  to  appeafe 
it,  a  law  was  enadled  obliging  all  denizens  to  pay  the 
duties  impofed  upon  aliens  ^.  The  parliament  had  dons 
better  to  have  encouraged  foreign  merchants  and  ar- 
tizans to  com.e  over  in  greater  numbers  to  England  ; 
v/hich   might  have  excited  the  emulation  of  the  natives, 

a   Stoue,  505.     Hollingflied,  843.  b  Le  Grand,  Vol.  iii.  p.  ziT,, 
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c  IT  A  P.  and  have  improved  their  fkill.  The  prifoners  in  the 
\__  -.^-  ._j  kingdom,  for  debts  and  crimes,  are  aiTerted  in  an  adl  of 
^547«  parliament,  to  be  fixty  thoufand  perfons  and  above  *' ; 
which  is  not  credible,  Harrifon  afferts  that  72,000  cri- 
minals were  executed  during  this  reign  for  theft  and  rob- 
bery, which  Vv'ould  amount  nearly  to  2000  a-year.  He 
adds,  that,  in  the  later  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  there 
were  not  executed  400  a-year :  It  appears,  that,  in  all 
England,  there  are  not  at  prefent  forty  executed  for  thofe 
crimes.  If  thefe  fails  be  juft,  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement   in  morals  fmce  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

There  is  a  remarkable  claufe  in  a  ftatute  pafTed  near 
the  beginning  of  this  reign  e,  by  which  we  might  be 
induced  to  believe,  that  England  was  extremely  decayed 
from  the  flourifliing  condition,  which  it  had  attained  in 
preceding  times.  It  had  been  enabled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  that  no  magiftrate  in  town  or  borough,  who 
by  his  office  ought  to  keep  aflize,  fhould,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  magiflracy,  fell,  either  in  wholefale  or 
retail,  any  wine  or  victuals.  This  law  feemed  equit- 
able, in  order  to  prevent  fraud  or  private  views  in  fixino- 
theaffize:  Yet  the  law  is  repealed  in  this  reign.  Tl>e 
reafon  afligned  is,  that  **  fmce  the  making  of  that  ftatute 
"  and  ordinance,  many  and  the  moft  part  of  all  the  ci- 
*'  ties,  boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,  within  the  realm 
"  of  England,  are  fallen  in  ruin  and  decay,  and  are 
*'  not  inhabited  by  merchants,  and  men  of  fuch  fub- 
"  ftance  as  at  the  time  of  making  that  ftatute  :  For  at 
"  this  day,  the  dwellers  and  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
**^  cities  and  boroughs  are  commonly  bakers,  vintners, 
*'  fiftimongers,  and  other  vi<5luallers,  arid  there  remain 
^'^  few  others-  to  bear  the  offices."  Men  have  ftich  a 
propejifity  to  exalt  paft  times  above  the  prefent,  that  it 
feems  dangerous  to  credit  this  reafoning  of  the  parlia- 

f  3  Hen.  VIII.  c,  15,  S  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  S. 
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ment,  without  further  evidence  to  fupport  it.     So  differ-  CHAP, 
ent  are  the  views  in  which  the  fame  ohjedc  appears,  that  •,_  — ,—  f 
fome  may  be  inclined  to  draw  an  oppofite  inference  from      *547« 
this  facl.      A  more  regular  police  was  eftablifhed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.   than  in  any   former  period,    and 
a  ftri(fter  adminiftration   of  juftice;  an  advantage  which 
induced  the  men  of  landed  property  to  leave  the  provin- 
cial towns,    and  to  retire  into  the  country.      Cardinal 
Wolfey,  in  a  fpeech  to  parliament,  reprefented   it  as   a 
proof  of  the  encreafe  of  riches,  that  the  cuftoms  had  cn- 
creafed  beyond  what  they  were  formerly  *". 

But  if  there  was  really  a  decay  of  commerce,  and 
induftry,  and  populoufnefs  in  England,  the  ftatutes  of 
this  reign,  except  by  abolifhing  monafteries,  and  re- 
trenching holidays,  circumflrances  of  confiderable  mo- 
ment, v/ere  not  in  other  refpedls  well  calculated  to  re- 
medy the  evil.  The  fixing  of  the  wages  of  artificers 
was  attempted  ' :  Luxury  in  apparel  was  prohibited,  by 
repeated  ftatutes  ^  ;  and  probably  without  effeft.  The 
chancellor  and  other  minifters  were  empowered  to  fix 
the  price  of  poultry,  cheefe,  and  butter  ^  A  ftatute 
was  even  paffed  to  fix  the  price  of  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
and  veal "".  Beef  and  pork  were  ordered  to  be  fold  at 
a  halfpenny  a  pound  :  Mutton  and  veal  at  a  halfpenny 
half  a  farthing,  money  of  that  age.  The  preamble  of 
the  ftatute  fays,  that  thefe  four  fpecies  of  butcher's  meat 
were  the  food  of  the  poorer  fort.  This  a6l  was  after- 
wards repealed  ". 

The  pradlice  of  depopulating  the  country,  by  aban- 
doning tillage,  and  throwing-  the  lands  into  pafturage,  ilill 
continued  ^  j  as  appears  by  the  new  laws  which  were, 
from  time  to  time,  enacted  againft  that  practice.     The 

h  Hall,   folio  no,             i  6  Hen.  VIII.  c.3,  k  i  Hen.  VIIT, 

c.  14.     6Hen.  VIII.  C.I.     7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  1  25  Hen.  VIII. 

c.  2.                    in  24  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  3.  n    33  Hen.  VHI.  c.  11. 
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C  K  A  P.  kino-  was  entitled  to  half  the  rents  of  the  land,  where  any 

XXXfll  "^  . 

L— s,,—^  farm  houfes  were  allowed  to  fall  to  decay  °.    The  unfkil- 

'547"  ful  hufbandry  was  probably  the  caufe  why  the  proprietors 
found  no  profit  in  tillage.  The  number  of  flieep  allowed 
to  be  kept  in  one  flock,  was  retrained  to  two.  thoufand  p. 
Sometimes,  fays  the  ftatiite,  one  proprietor  or  farmer 
would  keep  a  flock  of  twenty-four  thoufand.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  parliament  afcribes  the  encreafmg 
price  of  mutton,  tothisencreafe  of  flieep:  Becaufe,  fay  they, 
the  commodity  being  got  into  few  hands,  the  price  of  it  is 
raifed  at  pleafure '',  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  eff'eft  pro- 
ceeded from  the  daily  encreafe  of  money :  For  it  fcems  almofl: 
impoflible,  that  fuch  a  commodity  could  be  monopolized. 

In  the  ■•ear  1544,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  good  land 
in  Cambridgefhire  was  let  at  a  fhilling,  or  about  fifteen- 
pence  of  our  prefent  money  "■.  This  was  ten  times 
cheaper  than  the  ufual  rent  at  prefent.  But  commodities 
were  not  above  four  times  cheaper  :  A  certain  proof  of 
the  bad  hufbandry  in  that  age. 

Some  laws  were  made  with  regard  to  beggars  and  va- 
grants 5 ;  one  of  the  circumftances  in  government,  which 
humanity  v/ould  mofl:  powerfully  recommend  to  a  bene^ 
volent  legiflator ;  which  feems,  at  firfl-  fight,  the  moft 
eafily  adjufl:ed  ;  and  which  is  yet  the  moft  diflicult  to 
fettle  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  attain  the  end  without  de- 
ftroying  induflry.  The  convents  formerly  were  a  fupport 
to  the  poor ;  but  at  the  fame  time  tended  to  encourage 
idlcncfs  and  beggary. 

In  1546,  a  law  was  inade  for  fixing  the  intereft  of 
money  at  1 0  per  cent.  ;  the  firfl  legal  interefl:  known  in 
England.  Form.erly,  all  loans  of  that  nature  v/ere  regarded 
as  u furious.  The  preamble  of  this  very  law  treats  the  in- 
tercft  of  money  as  illegal  and  criminal;  And  the  preju- 

o  6  Ken.  VIII.  c.  5.     7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  t.  P  25  Hen.  VIII. 
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dices  ftill  remained   fo  ftrong,  that  the  law,  permitting  C  H  a  p. 
intereft,  was  repealed  in  the  following  reign.  ^  _       V. 

This  reign,  as  v/ell  as  many  of  the  foregoing  and  even  1547* 
fubfequent  reigns,  abounds  with  monopolizing  laws,  con- 
fining particular  manufadlures  to  particular  towns,  or  ex- 
cluding the  open  country  in  general '.  There  remain 
ftill  too  manv  traces  of  fimilar  abfurdities.  In  the  fubfe- 
quent  reign,  the  corporations,  which  had  been  opened  by 
a  former  law,  and  obliged  to  admit  tradefmen  of  difFcrent 
kinds,  were  again  fhut  up  by  adl  of  parliament  j  and  every 
one  was  prohibited  from  exercifmg  any  trade,  who  Was 
not  of  the  corporation  ". 

Henry,  as  he  poffefled,  himfelf,  fome  talent  for  let- 
ters, was  an  encourager  of  them  in  others.  He  founded 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  and  gave  it  ample  eridow- 
inents.  Wolfey  founded  Chrift  Church  in  Oxford,  and 
intended  to  call  it  Cardinal  college  :  But  upon  his  fall, 
which  happened  before  he  had  entirely  finiflied  his  fchcme, 
the  king  felzed  all  the  revenues  ;  and  this  violence, 
above  all  the  other  misfortunes  of  that  minifter,  is  faid  to 
have  given  him  the  greateft  concern  '■^.  But  Henry  af- 
terwards reftored  the  revenues  of  the  college,  and  only 
changed  the  name.  The  cardinal  founded  in  Oxford  the 
firft  chair  for  teaching  Greek  ;  and  this  novelty  rent  that 
univerfity  into  violent  factions,  which  frequently  came 
to  blows.  The  ftudents  divided  themfelves  into  parties, 
v/hich  bore  the  names  of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  fom-C- 
times  fought  with  as  great  animofity  as  was  formerly  ex- 
ercifed  by  thofe  hollile  nations.  A  new  and  more  corre6l 
method  of  pronouncing  Greek  being  introduced,  it  alfo 
divided  the  Grecians  thernfelves  into  parties;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  the  catholics  favoured  the  former  pro- 
nunciation, the  proteftants  gave  countenance  to  the  new. 

t  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  a5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  20. 
5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  24,  "  3  &  4  Edw,  VI.  c.  20.  ^  Stiype, 

v«i.  i,   p.  117. 
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Gardiner  employed  the  authority  of  the  king  and  council 
to  fupprcfs  innovations  in  this  particular,  and  to  preferv? 
^^■^"'  the  corrupt  found  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  So  little  li- 
berty was  then  allowed  of  any  kind  !  The  penalties,  in- 
flicSied  upon  the  new  pronunciation  were  no  lefs  than 
whipping,  degradation,  and  expulfion  ;  and  the  bifhop 
declared,  that  rather  than  permit  the  liberty  of  innovating 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  were  bet- 
ter that  that  lar^guage  itfelf  were  totally  banifhed  the  uni- 
verfities.  The  rife  of  the  Greek  language  in  Oxford, 
excited  the  emulation  of  Cambridge  ".  Wolfey  intended 
to  have  enriched  the  library  of  his  college  at  Oxford,  ■ 
with  copies  of  iiU  the  manufcripts  that  were  in  the  Vati- 
can y.  The  countenance  given  to  letters  by  this  king 
and  his  minifters,  contributed  to  render  learning  fafhion- 
able  in  England  :  Erafmus  fpeaks  with  great  fatisfadtion 
of  the  general  regard  paid  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
that  kingdom  to  men  of  knowledge  ^.  It  is  needlefs  to* 
be  particular  in  rnentioning  the  writers  of  this  reign,  or 
of  the  preceding.  There  is  no  man  in  that  age,  who  has 
the  lead:  pretenfion  to  be  ranked  among  our  claflics.  Sir  . 
Thomas  More,  though  he  wrote  in  Latin,  feems  to  come 
the  neareft  to  the  charadler  of  a  claflical  author. 

X  Wood's  Hift.  SfAntlq.  Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  2451  y  Ibid,  2491 

s  Epift.  ad  Banifjum,    Alfo  epift.  p,  368. 
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CHAP.     XXXIV. 
EDWARD      \n. 

Siate  of  the  regency — ^^Innovations  in  the  regency 

Hertford 'proteB or — Reformation  completed — ■ 

Gardiner's  oppojition Foreign  affairs Pro- 

grefs  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland Jffaffination 

of  cardinal  Beaton'-— ^Condu^f  of  the  war  with 

Scotland Battle  of  Pinkey A  parliament 

. Farther  progrefs  of  the  reformation •Af-' 

fairs  of  Scotland Toung  queen  of  Scots  fent  into 

France Cabals  of  lord  Seymour Dudley  earl 

ofWarwic A  parliament Attainder  of  lord 

Seymour His  execution Ecclefiafiical  af- 
fairs, 

THE  late  king,  by  the  regulations,  which  he  im- c  H  a  p< 
pofed  on   the  government  of  his  infant  fon,    as  ^^^^Zl» 
well  as  by  the  limitations  of  the  fucceilion,  had  projected     1547. 
to  reign  even  after  his  deceafe ;  and  he  imagined,  that  ^.^^^^^'^ 
his  minifters,  who  had  always  been  fo  obfequious  to  him 
during  his  life-time,  would  never  afterwards  depart  from 
the  plan,  which  he  had  traced  out  to  them.     He  fixed  the 
SL      majority  of  the  prince  at  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth 
year ;  and  as  Edward  was  then  only  a  few  months  paft 
nine,  he  appointed  fixteen  executors  ;  to  whom,  during 

I  the  minority,  he  entrufled  the  government  of  the  king 
and  kingdom.  Their  names  were,  Cranmer,  archbifhop 
t)f  Canterbury  j  lord  Wriothefcly,  chancellor  j  lord  St. 
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^yxxiv*'  J°^"'  S^^^*  mafler ;  lord  RufTel,  privy  feal ;  the  earl  of 
^^'_^,_^_^i  Hertford,  chamberlain ;  vifcount  Lifle,  admiral ;  Ton- 
^547.  ftal,  bifhop  of  Durham  j  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  mafter  of 
horfe  ;  Sir  William  Paget,  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  Sir  Edward 
North,  chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentations  ;  Sir 
Edward  Montague,  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas ; 
judge  Bromley,  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  Sir  William 
Herbert,  chief  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  ;  Sir  Ed- 
ward Wotton,  treafurer  of  Calais  j  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of 
Canterbury.  To  thefe  executors,  with  whom  was  en- 
truiled  the  whole  regal  authority,  were  appointed  twelve 
counfellors,  who  poflefied  no  immediate  power,  and 
could  only  aflift  with  their  advice,  when  any  affair  was 
laid  before  them.  The  council  was  compofed  of  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Effex  ;  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  trea- 
furer of  the  houfehold  ;  Sir  John  Gage,  comptroller;  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain  ;  Sir  William  Pe- 
tre,  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir  John  Baker, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Sir  Richard 
Southwel,  and  Sir  Edmund  Peckham  *.  The  ufual  ca- 
price of  Henry  appears  fomewhat  in  this  nomination  ; 
while  he  appointed  feveral  perfons  of  inferior  ftation 
arnong  his  executors,  and  gave  only  the  place  of  coun- 
fcllor  to  a  perfon  of  fuch  high  rank  as  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  king's  uncle. 
Innovation  BuT  the  firft  a6t  of  the  executors  and  counfellors  was 
gency.  to  depart  from  the  defiination  of  the  late  king  in  a  mate- 
rial article.  No  fooner  were  they  met,  than  it  was  fug- 
gcfted,  that  the  government  would  lofe  its  dignity,  for 
want  of  fome  head,  vi'ho  might  reprefent  the  royal  ma- 
jefty,  who  might  receive  addrefles  from  foreign  ambafla- 
dors,  to  whom  difpatches  from  Englifh  minifters  abroad 
might  be  carried,  and  whofe  name  might  be  employed  ii^ 
all  orders  and  proclamations  :    And  as  the  king's  will 

a  Strype's  Memor.  vol,  ii,  p.  457, 
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feemed  to  labour  under  a  defe6l  in  this  particular,  it  was  CHAP, 
deemed  necefiary  to  fupply  it,  by  chufing  a  proteftor ;  .  -^— Jj 
who,  though  he  fhould  poffefs  all  the  exterior  fymbols  of  *547« 
royal  dignity,  fhould  yet  be  bound,  in  every  act  of  power, 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  executors  ^.  This  propofal 
was  very  difagrecable  to  chancellor  Wriothefely.  That 
magiftrate,  a  man  of  an  active  fpirit  and  high  ambition, 
found  himfeif,  by  his  office,  entitled  to  the  firft  rank  in 
the  regency  after  the  primate  ;  and  as  he  knew,  that  this 
prelate  had  no  talent  or  inclinaLion  for  flate  affairs,  he 
hoged,  that  the  diredion  of  public  bufinefs  would  of 
courfe  devolve  in  a  great  meafure  upon  himfeif.  He  cp- 
pofed,  therefore,  this  propofal  of  chufing  a  prote6lor; 
and  reprefented  that  innovation  as  an  infringement  of  the 
late  king's  will,  v/hich,  being  corroborated  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, ought  in  every  thing  to  be  a  law  to  them,  and 
could  not  be  altered  but  by  the  fame  authority,  which 
had  eftabliflied  it.  But  he  feems  to  have  flood  alone  in 
the  oppofition.  The  executors  and  counfellors  were 
moftly  courtiers,  who  had  been  raifed  by  Henry's  favour, 
not  men  of  high  birth  or  great  hereditary  influence  ;  and 
as  they  had  been  fufficiently  accuflomed  to  fubmiflion 
durin<y  the  reign  of  the  late  monarch,  and  had  no  pre- 
tenfions  to  govern  the  nation  by  their  own  authority, 
they  acquiefced  the  more  willingly  in  a  propofal,  which 
feemed  calculated  for  preferving  public  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. It  being  therefore  agreed  to  name  a  prote£lor, 
the  choice  fell  of  courfe  on  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who,  as  Kerfford 
he  was  the  king's  m.aternal  uncle,  was  flrongly  interefled  P''°^^'^"^' 
in  his  fafety  ;  and  poflefling  no  claims  to  inherit  the 
crown,  could  never  have  any  feparate  intereft,  which 
might  engage  him  to  endanger  Edward's  perfon  or  his 
authority  '^.  The  public  was  informed  by  proclamation 
of  this  change  in  the  adminiflration  ;  and  difpatches  were 

k  Burnet,  yoI-  ii.  p.  5,  c  Heylin,  Hift.  Ref.  Edw.  VI. 
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CHAP,  fent  to  all  i-brci2;n  courts  to  give  them  intimation  of  iL 

XXXIV 
v_  —  ^— J.'  All  thofe  who  were  poffefled  of  any  office  refjgned  their 

?5'i7'  former  commiffions,  and  accepted  new  ones  in  the  name 
of  the  young  king.  The  bifhops  themfelves  were  con- 
ftrained  to  make  a  like  fubmiflion.  Care  was  taken  to 
Infert  in  their  new  commiflions,  that  they  held  their  of-r 
fice  during  pleafure  ^  :  And  it  is  there  exprefsly  affirmed, 
that  all  mariner  of  authority  and  jurifdiclion,  as  well 
eccleilafticai  as  ciyil,  is  origlpally  derived  from  the 
crown  ". 

The  executors,  in  their  next  meafure,  fhowed  a  more 
fubmiffive  deference  to  Henry's  will ;  becaufe  many  of 
tliem  found  their  account  in  it.  .  The  late  king  had  in- 
tended, before  his  death,  to  make  a  new  creation  of  no- 
bility, in  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  peerages,  which 
had  fallen  by  former  attainders,  or  the  failure  of  ifl'uc  j 
and  that  he  might  enable  the  perfons  to  fupport  their  new 
cfignityj  he  had  refolvcd,  either  to  beftow  eftates  on  them, 
or  advance  them  to  higher  offices.  He  had  even  gone  fq 
far  as  to  inform  them  of  this  refolution  ;  and  in  his  will, 
he  charged  his  executors  to  make  good  all  his  promifcs  ^ 
That  they  might  afcertain  his  intentions  in  the  moft 
authentic  manner.  Sir  William  Paget,  Sir  Anthony  Den- 
ny, and  Sir  William  Herbert,  with  whom  Henry  had  al- 
ways converfed  in  a  familiar  manner,  were  called  before 
the  board  of  regency  j  and  having  given  evidence  of  what 
they  knew  concerning  the  king's  promlfes,  their  tefti- 
uiony  was  rciieJ  on,  and  the  executors  proceeded  to  the 
fuliilling  of  thefe  engagements.  Hertford  v/as  created 
ijzh  Feb,  «^"ke  of  Somerfet,  marfchal  and  lord  trcafurri' ;  Wrio- 
thefely,  earl  of  Southampton;  the  earl  of  LLjx,  mar- 
qucfs  of  Northampto.a  ;  vifcount  Lifie,  ear.  .t  Warwic ; 

d  Colliej-j  vol.  ii.  p.  218.    Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.    Siry  \;''s  Mem.  ofCranm, 
p.  141.  e  Strype's  Mem.  of  Cranm,  p,  141, 

f  Fuller,  Hcylin,  and  Ryxicr, 

8  Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  Seymour  of  Sudley,  and  ad-  C  H  a  i*, 
miral ;  Sir  Richard  Rich,   Sir  William  Willoughby,  Sir 
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Edward  Sheffield,  accepted  the  title  of  baron  ^.  Several,  J547» 
to  whom  the  fame  dignity  was  ofTered,  refufed  it  j  be- 
caufe  the  other  part  of  the  king's  promife,  the  beflowing 
of  eftates  on  thefe  new  noblemen,  was  deferred  till  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  Some  of  them,  however, 
particularly  Somerfet  the  proteftor,  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  endowed  with  fpiritual  preferments,  deaneries  and 
prebends.  For  among  many  other  invafions  of  ecclefiaf- 
tlcal  privileges  and  property,  this  irregular  practice,  of 
beftowing  fpiritual  benefices  on  laymen,  began  now  to 
prevail. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  had  always  been  engaged 
in  an  oppofite  party  to  Somerfet;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  factions,  which  had  fecretly  prevailed,  even  during 
the  arbitrary  reign  of  Henry,  fhould  be  fupprefTed  in  the 
weak  adminiftration,  that  ufually  attends  a  minority. 
The  former  nobleman,  that  he  might  have  the  greater  lei- 
fure  for  attending  to  public  bufinefs,  had,  of  himfelfand 
from  his  ov/n  authority,  put  the  great  feal  in  commiffion, 
and  had  empowered  four  lawyers,  Southwel,  Tregonel, 
Oliver,  and  Bel.lafis,  to  execute  in  his  abfence  the  office 
of  chancellor.  This  meafure  fcemed  very  exceptionable  j 
and  the  more  fo,  as,  two  of  the  commiffioners  being  ca- 
nonilts,  the  lawyers  fufpedled,  that,  by  this  nomination, 
the  chancellor  had  intended  to  difcredit  the  common  law. 
Complaints  v/ere  made  to  the  council  ;  who,  influenced 
by  the  protestor,  gladly  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to 
dcprcfs  Southampton.  They  confulted  the  judges  with 
regard  to  fo  unufual  a  cafe,  and  received  for  anfwer,  that 
the  commiffion  was  illegal,  and  that  the  chancellor,  by 
his  prefumption  in  granting  it,  had  juftly  forfeited  the 
great  feal,  and  was   even  liable  to  punifiiment.      The 

B  i'towe's  Anna!s,  p.  594. 
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council  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  them  :  He  main- 
tained, that  he  held  his  office  by  the  late  king's  will, 
^5i7'  founded  on  an  a6l  of  parliament,  and  could  not  lofe  it 
without  a  trial  in  parliament ;  that  if  the  commiffion, 
which  he  had  granted,  were  found  illegal,  it  might  be  de- 
clared null  and  void,  and  all  the  ill  confequehces  of  it  be 
eafily  remedied  ;  and  that  the  depriving  him  of  his  office 
for  an  error  of  this  nature,  was  a  precedent  by  which  any 
other  innovation  might  be  authorized.  But  the  council, 
notwithftanding  thefe  topics  of  defence,  declared  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  great  feal ;  that  a  iine  fhould  be  impofed 
upon  him  ;  and  that  he  Ihould  be  confined  to  his  own 
houfe  during  pleafure  ''. 

The  removal  of  Southampton  encreafed  the  prote£lor's 
authority,  as  well  as  tended  to  fupprefs  fadlion  in  the  re- 
gency ;  yet  was  not  Somerfet  contented  with  this  advan- 
tage :  His  ambition  c  ..rried  him  to  feek  ftill  farther  acqui- 
fitions.  On  pretence,  that  the  vote  of  the  executors, 
choofmg  him  protector,  was  not  a  fufficicnt  foundation 
for  his  authority,  he  procured  a  patent  from  the  young 
king,  by  which  he  entirely  overturned  the  will  of  Harry 
12  M.irch.  Vni.  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  government,  and 
may  fcem  even  to  have  fui>verted  all  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. He  named  himfelf  protestor  with  full  regal  pov/er, 
and  appointed  a  council,  confifting  of  all  the  former 
counfc-llors,  and  all  the  executors,  except  Southampton : 
He  referved  a  power  of  nam.ing  any  other  counfellors  at 
pleafure :  And  he  was  bound  to  confult  with  fuch  only 
as  he  thought  proper.  The  prote(3:or  and  his  council 
were  likewife  empowered  to  a6t  at  difcretion,  and  to  ex- 
ecute whatever  they  deemed  for  the  public  fervice,  with- 
out incurring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  from  any  law, 
ftatute,  proclamation,  or  ordinance  whatfoever'.  Even 
had  this  patent  been  more  moderate  in  its  conccffions, 

t  Holl:n^f!ud,  p.  9-9.  i  Burnst,  vol.  !i.    Recoids,  N"  6. 
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and  had  it  been  drawn  by  dire6i:ions  from  the  executors  chap. 

.  .  .  XXXIV 

appointed   by  Henry,   its  legality  might  juftly  be  quef-i/_  _  Jj 

tioned  ;  fince  it  feems  effential  to  a  truft  of  this  nature  to  1547* , 
be  exercifed  by  the  perfons  entrufled,  and  not  to  admit  of 
a  delegation  to  others  :  But  as  the  patent,  by  its  very  te- 
nor, where  the  executors  are  not  fo  much  as  mentioned, 
appears  to  have  been  furreptitioufiy  obtained  from  a  m.inor 
King,  the  protedlorfhip  of  Somerfet  was  a  plain  ufurpa- 
tion,  which  it  is  impoflible  by  any  arguments  to  juftify. 
The  connivance,  however,  of  the  executors,  and  their 
prefent  acquiefcence  in  the  new  eftablifhment,  made  it  be 
univerfally  fubmitted  to ;  and  as  the  young  king  difco- 
vered  an  extreme  attachment  to  his  uncle,  who  was  alfo 
in  the  main  a  man  of  moderation  and  probity,  no  objec- 
tions were  made  to  his  power  and  title.  All  men  of 
fenfe,  lilcewife,  who  faw  the  nation  divided  by  the  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  oppofite  feils,  deemed  it  the  more  ne- 
celTary  to  en  truft  the  governmAcnt  to  one  perfon,  who 
might  check  the  exorbitancies  of  party,  and  enfure  the 
public  tranquillity.  And  though  fome  claufes  of  the  pa- 
tent feemed  to  imply  a  formal  fubverfion  of  all  limited 
government,  fo  little  jealoufy  was  then  ufually  entertained 
on  that  head,  that  no  exception  was  ever  taken  at  bare 
claims  or  pretenfions  of  this  nature,  advanced  by  any 
perfon  poflefled  of  fovereign  power.  The  a61:uai  exercife 
alone  of  arbitrary  adminiftration,  and  that  in  many  and 
great  and  flagrant  and  unpopular  inftances,  was  able  fome- 
times  to  give  fome  umbrao-e  to  the  nation. 

The  extenfive  authority  and  im.perious  chara61:er  ofRgforma. 
Henry  had  retained  the  partizans  of  both  religions  in  fub-*':'^"  "'"" 
jedlion  j  but  upon  his  demife,  the  hopes  of  the  proteftants 
and  the  fears  of  the  catholics  began  to  revive,  and  the 
zeal  of  thefe  parties  produced  every  where  difputes  and 
animouties,  the  ufual  preludes  to  more  fatal  divifions. 
The  protedor  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  fecret  parti-^ 

zan 
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CHAP,  zan  of  the  reformers :  and  being  now  freed  from  reftraint; 
'  ^„^.^^^  he  fcrupled  not  to  difcover  his  intention  of  corre£ting  all 
ii47»     abufes  in  the  ancient  religion,  and  of  adopting  ftill  more 
of  the  proteftant  innovations.    He  took  care,  that  all  per- 
fons,  entrufted  with  the  king's  education,  fhould  be  at- 
tached to  the  fame  principles  j  and  as  the  young  prince 
difcovered  a  zeal  for  every  kind  of  literature,  efpecially  the 
theological,  far  beyond  his  tender  years,  all  men  forefaw, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  the  total  abolition  of  the  catholic 
faith  in  England  j  and  they  early  began  to  declare  them- 
felves  infavour  of  thofe  tenets,  which  were  likely  to  become 
in  the  end  entirely  prevalent.    After  Southampton's  fall, 
few  members  of  the  council  feemed  to  retain  any  attach- 
ment to  the  Romifh  communion  ;  and  moft  of  the  coun- 
fellors  appeared  even  fanguine  in  forwarding  the  progrefs 
of  the  reformation.    The  riches,  which  moft  of  them  had 
acquired  from  the  fpoils  of  the  clergy,  induced  them  to 
widen  the  breach  between  England  and  Rome ;  and  by 
eftablifhing  a  contrariety  of  fpeculative  tenets,  as  well  as 
of  difcipline  and  worfhip,  to  render  a  coalition  with  the 
mother  church  altogether  impradlicable  ^.     Their  rapa- 
city alfo,  the  chief  fource  of  their  reforming  fpirit,  was 
excited  by  the  profpedl  of  pillaging  the  fecular,  as  they 
had  already  done  the  regular  clergy;  and  they  knew,  that, 
while  any  fhare  of  the  old  principles  remained,  or  any 
regard  to  the  ecclefiaftics,  they  could  never  hope  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  that  enterprize. 
I  The   numerous  and  burthenfome  fuperftitions,  with 

which  the  Romifh  church  v/as  loaded,  had  thrown  m.any 
of  the  reformers,  by  the  fpirit  of  oppontion,  into  an  en- 
thufiaftic  ftrain  of  devotion  j  and  all  rites,  ceremonies, 
pomp,  order,  and  exterior  obfervances  were  zealoufly 
profcribed  by  them,  as  hindrances  to  their  fpiritual  con- 
templations, and  obftruciions  to  their  immediate  converfe 

^  Gocdwin';  ArnaJa,    Keyl;n, 
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with  heaven.  Many  clrcumftances  concurred  to  inflame  ^'  l^  f^  ^• 
this  daring  fpirit ;  the  novelty  itfelf  of  their  doctrines,  \..v-n---^ 
the  triumph  of  making  profclytes,  the  furious  perfecu-  ^^'^'' 
tions  to  which  they  v/ere  expofed,  their  animofity  againft 
the  ancient  tenets  and  practices,  and  the  neceffity  of  pro- 
curing the  concurrence  of  the  Iiity,  by  deprefling  the 
hierarchy,  and  bv  tendering  to  them  the  plunder  of  the 
ecclefiailics.  Wherever  the  reformation  prevailed  over  the 
oppofition  of  civil  authority,  this  genius  of  religion  ap- 
peared in  its  full  extent,  and  was  attended  with  confe- 
quences,  which,  though  lefs  durable,  were,  for  fome  time, 
not  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  which  were  connected  with 
the  ancient  fuperftition.  But  as  the  magiftrate  took  the 
lead  in  England,  the  tranfition  was  more  gradual ;  much 
of  the  ancient  religion  was  ftill  preferved  j  and  a  reafon- 
able  degree  of  fubordmation  was  retained  in  difcipline, 
as  well  as  fome  pomp,  order,  and  ceremony  in  public 
worfhip. 

The  proteflor,  in  his  fchemes  for  advancing  the  re- 
formation, had  always  recourfe  to  the  counfels  of  Cran- 
mer,  whoj  being  a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence,  was 
averfe  to  all  violent  changes,  and  determined  to  bring 
over  the  people,  by  infenfible  innovationSj  to  that  fyftem 
of  dodlrine  and  difcipline,  which  he  deemed  the  moft 
pure  and  perfedl.  He  probably  alfo  forefaw,  that  a  fyf- 
tem,  which  carefully  avoided  the  extremes  of  reformation, 
was  likely  to  be  moft  lafting  ;  and  that  a  devotion,  merely 
fpiritual,  was  fitted  only  for  the  firft  fervours  of  a  new 
fe<fl:,  and  upon  the  relaxation  of  thefe  naturally  gave 
place  to  the  inroads  of  fuperftition.  He  feems  therefore 
to  have  intended  the  eftablifliment  of  a  hierarchy,  which, 
being  fuited  to  a  great  and  fettled  government,  might 
ftand  as  a  perpetual  barrier  againft  Rome,  and  might  re- 
tain the  reverence  of  the  people,  even  after  their  enthu- 
fiaftic  zeal  was  diminifhed  or  entirely  evaporated. 

Vol.  IV.  U  Tug 
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The  peiTon,  who  oppofed,  with  greateft  authoritj*, 
any  farther  advances  towards  reformation,  was  Gardiner, 
*547«  bifhop  of  Winchefter  ;  who,  though  he  had  not  obtained 
a  place  in  the  council  of  regency,  on  account  of  late  dif- 
gufts,  which  he  had  given  to  Henry,  was  entitled,  byhis 
age,  experience,  and  capacity,  to  the  higheft  truft  and 
Gardiner's  Confidence  of  his  party.  This  prelate  ftill  continued  to 
magnify  the  great  wifdom  and  learning  of  the  late  king, 
which,  indeed,  were  generally  and  fmcerely  admired  by 
the  nation ;  and  he  infifted  on  the  prudence  of  perfever- 
ing,  at  leaft  till  the  young  king's  majority,  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  model,  eftabliflicd  by  that  great  monarch.  He 
defended  the  ufe  of  images,  which  were  now  openly  at- 
tacked by  the  proteftants  ;  and  he  reprefented  them  as 
ferviceable  in  maintaining  a  kn{e  of  religion  among  the 
illiterate  multitude  •.  He  even  deigned  to  write  an  apo- 
logy for  holy  water,  which  bifhop  Ridley  had  decried  in 
a  fermon  ;  and  he  maintained,  that,  by  the  power  of  the 
Almighty,  it  might  be  rendered  an  inflrument  of  doing 
•  good  ;  as  much  as  the  fhadow  of  St.  Peter,  the  hem  of 
Chrift's  garment,  or  the  fpittle  and  clay  laid  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  ^.  Above  all,  he  infifted,  that  the 
laws  ought  to  be  obferfred,  that  the  conftitution  ought  to 
be  preferved  inviolate,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  fol- 
low the  will  of  the  fovereign,  in  oppofition  to  an  a<St  of 
parliament ". 

But  though  there  remained  at  that  time  in  England 
an  idea  of  laws  and  a  conftitution,  fufficient  at  leaft  to 
furnifii  a  topic  of  argument  to  fuch  as  v/cre  difconiented 
with  any  immediate  exercife  of  authority  ;  this  plea 
could  fcarceiy,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  be  maintained  with 
any  plaufibility  by  Gardiner.  An  ad  of  parliament  had 
in  veiled  the  crown  with  a  jegiflative  power ;  and  royal 


I   Ffijc,  vol.  ii,  p.  7ii,  m  Ibid,  p   724. 
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proclamations,  even  durino-  a  minority,  were  armed  with  chap. 
the  force  of  laws.  The  protestor,  finding  himfelf  fup-  ^.„,.«^,.^^ 
ported  by  this  ftatute,  was  determined  to  employ  his  au-  1547- 
thority  in  favour  of  the  reformers;  and  having  fufpended, 
during  the  interval,  the  jurifdicStion  of  the  bifhops,  he 
appointed  a  general  vifitation  to  be  made  in  all  the  dio- 
cefes  of  England  °.  The  vifitors  confifted  of  a  mixture 
of  clergy  and  laity,  and  had  fix  circuits  afligned  them. 
The  chief  purport  of  their  inftrudtions  was,  befides  cor- 
refting  immoralities  and  irregularities  in  the  clergy,  to 
abolilh  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  and  to  bring  the  dif- 
cipline  and  worfhip  fomewhat  nearer  the  pradlice  of  the 
reformed  churches.  The  moderation  of  Somerfct  and 
Cranmer  is  apparent  in  the  conduft  of  this  delicate  affair.  • 
The  vifitors  were  enjoined  to  retain  for  the  prefent  all 
images  which  had  not  been  abufed  to  idolatry  ;  and  to 
inftruil  the  people  not  to  defpife  fuch  ceremonies  as  were 
not  yet  abrogated,  but  only  to  beware  of  fome  particular 
fuperftitions,  fuch  as  the  fprinkling  of  their  beds  with 
holy  water,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  or  ufing  of  confe- 
crated  candles,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  devil  ?. 

But  nothing  required  more  the  correcSiing  hand  of  au- 
thority, than  the  abufe  of  preaching,  which  was  nov/ 
generally  employed,  throughout  England,  in  defending 
the  ancient  pra6tices  and  fuperftitions.  The  court  of 
augmentation,  in  order  to  eafe  the  exchequer  of  the  an- 
nuities paid  to  monks,  had  commonly  placed  them  in  the 
vacant  churches  ;  and  thefe  men  were  led  by  intereft,  as 
well  as  by  inclination,  to  fupport  thofe  principles,  which 
had  been  invented  for  the  profit  of  the  clergy.  Orders 
tiierefore  v/ere  given  to  reftrain  the  topics  of  their  fcr- 
mons  :  Twelve  homilies  v/ere  publifhed,  which  they  v/cre 
enjoined  to  read  to  the  people  :  And  all  of  them  v/ere  pro- 
hibited, without  exprefs  permifficn,  from  preaching  any 

•  Mern,  Craftir,.  p.  146,  147,  *c.  P  Burnet;  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 
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CHAP,  where  but  in  their  parifh  churches.     The  purpofe  of  this 

XXXIV.  .         r,-  1  n       '  1      1-        1- 

^_  -  -    linjiinfl-ion  was  to  throw  a  reftraint  on   the  cathohc  di- 
'547«     vines  ;  while  the  proteftant,   by  the  grant  of  particular 
licences,  fhould  be  allowed  unbounded  liberty. 

Bonner  rhade  feme  oppofition  to  thefe  meafures  ;  but 
foon  after  retra61:ed  and  acquiefced,  Gardiner  was  more 
high  fpirited  and  more  fteady.  He  reprefented  the  peril 
of  perpetual  innovations,  and  the  neceflity  of  adhering  to 
fome  fyftem.  *'  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing,"  faid  he,  *'  to 
*'  ufe  too  much  freedom,  in  refcarches  of  this  kind*  If 
*='  you  cut  the  old  canal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  farther 
*'  than  you  have  a  mind  to.  If  you  indulge  the  humour 
"  of  novelty,  you  cannot  put  a  ftop  to  people's  demands, 
*'  nor  govern  their  indifcretions  at  pleafure.  For  my 
*'  part,"  faid  h^,  on  another  occafion,  "  my  fole  con- 
**  cern  is  to  manage  the  third  and  lafl  a6i  of  my  life  with 
*'  decency,  and  to  make  a  handfome  exit  off  the  ftage.^ 
'*  Provided  this  point  is  feciired,  I  am  not  folicitous  about 
"  the  reft.  I  am  already  by  nature  condemned  to  death: 
*'  No  man  can  give  me  a  pardon  from  this  fentence  j  nor 
*'  fo  much  as  procure  me  a  reprieve.  To  fpeak  my  mind, 
*'  and  to  a6l  as  my  confcience  directs,  are  two  branches 
*'  of  liberty,  which  I  can  never  part  with.  Sincerity  in- 
"  fpeech,  and  integrity  in  adlion,  are  entertaining  qua- 
*'  lities  :  They  will  ftick  by  a  man,  when  every  thing 
"  elfe  takes  its  leave ;  and  I  muft  not  refign  them  upon 
*'  any  confideration.  The  beft  on  it  is,  if  I  do  not 
"  throw  them  away  myfelf,  no  man  can  force  them  frora  | 
*'  me  :  Bift  if  I  give  them  up,  then  am  I  ruined  by  my- 
*'  felf,  and  deferve  to  lofe  all  my  preferments  "i."  This 
oppofition  of  Gardiner  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of 
the  council ;  and  he  was  fent  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  was 
ufed  with  fome  feverity. 

S  Collier,  vol,  il.  p.    228-.  ex  MS.  Col.  C,  C.  Ca^jtab.     Bibliotheca  Bri- 
tannica,  artxic  Caksiner, 
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One  of  the  chief  obiedlions,  urged  by  Gardiner C  hap. 
againft  the  new  homilies,  was  that  they  defined,  with 
the  moft  metaphyfical  precifion,  the  dodtrines  of  grace,  1J47. 
and  of  juftification  by  faith  ;  points,  he  thought,  which 
it  was  fuperfluous  for  any  man  to  know  exactly,  and 
which  certainly  much  exceeded  the  comprehenfion  of  the 
vulgar.  A  famous  martyrologift  calls  Gardiner,  on  ac- 
count of  this  opinion,  "  An  infenfible  afs,  and  one  that 
*'  had  no  feeling  of  God's  fpirit  in  the  matter  of  jufrifica- 
*'  tion  ^"  The  meaneft  proteftant  imagined  at  that  time, 
that  he  had  a  full  comprehenfion  of  all  thofe  myfterious 
dodlrines  ;  and  he  heartily  defpifed  the  moft  learned  and 
knowirig  perfon  of  the  ancient  religion,  who  acknow- 
ledged his  ignorance  with  regard  to  them.  It  is  indeed 
certain,  that  the  reformers  v/ere  very  fortunate  in  their 
doilrine  of  juftification,  and  might  venture  to  foretel  its 
fuccefs,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  ceremonies,  fliows,  and 
fuperftitions  of  popery.  By  exalting  Chrift  and  his  fuf- 
ferings,  and  renouncing  all  claim  to  independent  merit  in 
ourfelves,  it  was  calculated  to  become  popular,  and  coin- 
cided with  thofe  principles  of  panegyric  and  of  felf-abafe- 
ment,  which  generally  have  place  in  religion. 

ToNSTAL,  bifhopof  Durham,  having,  as  well  as  Gar- 
diner, made  fome  oppofition  to  the  new  regulations,  was 
difmifTed  the  council-board  j  but  no  farther  feverity  was, 
for  the  prefent,  exercifed  againft  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  moderation,  and  of  the  moft  unexceptionable  cha- 
radter  in  the  kingdom. 

The  fame  religious  zeal,  which  engaged  Somerfet  to  Foreiga 
promote  the  reformation  at  home,  led  him  to  carry  his  ^^^"•« 
attention  to  foreign  countries ;  where  the  interefts  of  the 
proteftants  were  now  expofcd  to  the  moft  imminent  dan- 
ger.     The  Roman   pontifi-',  with   much   relu£l:ance  and 
after  long  delays,  had  at  laft  fummoned  a  general  coun- 

*  F^jx,  vol.  ii. 
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c  H  A  p.  cil,  which  was  afTembled  at  Trent,  and  was  employed, 

XXXIV.  ^  tr      J       y 

^_  — ^—  1  both  in  correcfting  the  abufes  of  the  church,  and  in  afcer- 
^547-  taining  her  doftrineg.  The  emperor,  who  defired  to  re- 
prefs  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  as  well  as  gain 
over  the  proteflants,  promoted  the  former  objecSl  of  the 
council;  the  pope,  who  found  his  own  greatnefs  fo  deeply 
interefted,  defired  rather  to  employ  them  in  the  latter. 
He  gave  inftrucStions  to  his  legates,  who  prefided  in  the 
council,  to  protradl  the  debates,  and  to  engage  the  theo- 
logians in  argument,  and  altercation,  and  difpute  con- 
cerning the  nice  points  of  faith,  canvafled  before  them  : 
A  policy,  fo  eafy  to  be  executed,  that  the  legates  foon 
found  it  rather  neceflary  to  interpofe,  in  order  to  appeaCe 
the  animofity  of  the  divines,  and  bring  them  at  lall:  to 
fome  decifion  ^  The  more  difficult  tafk  for  the  legates 
was  to  moderate  or  divert  the  zeal  of  the  council  for  re- 
formation, and  to  reprefs  the  ambition  of  the  prelates, 
who  defired  to  exalt  the  epifcopal  authority  on  the  ruins 
of  the  fovereign  pontiff.  Finding  this  humour  become 
prevalent,  the  legates,  on  pretence  that  the  plague  had 
broken  out  at  Trent,  transferred  of  a  fudden  the  council 
to  Bologna,  where,  they  hoped,  it  would  be  more  under 
the  direction  of  his  holinefs. 

The  emperor,  no  lefs  than  the  pope,  had  learned  to 
m.ake  religion  fubfervicnt  to  his  ambition  and  policy.  He 
was  rcfolvcd  to  employ  the  imputation  of  herefy  as  a  pre- 
tence for  fubduing  the  proteflant  princes,  and  opprefTing 
the  liberties  of  Germany  ;  but  found  it  neceflary  to  cover 
his  intentions  under  deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  his  adverfaries.  He  feparated  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  from  the  proteflant 
confederacy :  He  took  arms  againfl:  the  eletStor  of  Saxony, 
and  the  landgrave  of  HcfTe  :  By  the  fortune  of  war,  he 
•  made  the  former   prifoner  :  He  employed  treachery  and 

5  Father  Paul,  lib.  z, 
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prevarication  againft  the  latter,  and  detained  him  captive,  ^  ha  p. 
by  breaking  a  Hife-conduit  which  he  had  granted  him.  i___^_J^ 
He  feemed  to  have  reached  the  fummit  of  his  ambition  ;      ^547' 
and  the  German  princes,  who  were  aflcnifhed   with  his 
fuccefs,    Vv'ere  farther  difcouraged    by    the    intelligence, 
which  they  had   received,  of   the  death,  firft  of  Henry 
VIII.  then  of  Francis  I.  their  ufual   refources  in  every 
calamity  \ 

Henry  II.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  France, 
was  a  prince  of  vigour  and  ability  ;  but  lefs  hafly  in 
his  refolutions  than  Francis,  and  lefs  enflamed  with  ri- 
valfhip  and  animofity  againft  the  emperor  Charles. 
Though  he  fent  ambafladors  to  the  princes  of  the  Smal- 
caldic  League,  and  promifed  them  protedtion,  he  was 
unwilling,  in  the  commencem.ent  of  his  reign,  to  hurry 
into  a  war  with  fo  great  a  power  as  that  of  the  emperor  ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  alliance  of  thofe  princes  was  a 
fure  refource,  which  he  could  at  any  time  lay  hold  of  ". 
He  was  much  governed  by  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  ;  and  he  hearkened  to  their  counfel, 
in  chufing  rather  to  give  immediate  afliftance  to  Scotland, 
his  ancient  ally,  which,  even  before  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  had  loudly  claimed  the  protedlion  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

The  hatred  between  the  two  factions,  the  partizans  progrefj  cf 
of  the  ancient  and  thofe  of  the  new  religion,  became  ^^^  .^"''*.^' 
every  day  rnore  violent  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  refolution,  Scctiand. 
which   the    cardinal   primate  had   taken,  to  employ  the 
moil  rigorous  punifhments  againft  the  reformers,  brought 
matters  to  a  quick  decifion.     There  was  one  Wifhart,   a 
gentleman  by  birth,  who  employed  himfeif  with  great 
zeal  in  preaching  againft  the  ancient  fuperftitions,   and 
began  to  give  alarm  to  the  clergy,  who  were  juftly  terrified 
witli  the  danger  of  fome  fatal  revolution  in  religion.  This 

'  Sleuian,  "  Perc  Daniei. 
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CHAP  man  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  for 
XXXIV.  , 

^  _  _  \  his  extenlive  learning  :  But  thefe  praifes  cannot  be  much 

»547'  depended  on  ;  becaufe,  we  know,  that,  among  the  re- 
formers, feverity  of  manners  fupplied  the  place  of  many 
virtues  ;  and  the  age  was  m  general  fo  ignorant,  that 
moft  of  the  priefts  in  Scotland  imag'nc^d  the  New  Tcfta- 
ment  to  be  a  compofition  of  Luther's,  and  aflerted  that 
the  Old  alone  was  the  word  of  God  '^.  But  however 
the  cafe  may  have  ftood  with  regard  to  thofe  eftimable 
qualities  afcribcd  to  Wiiliart,  he  was  ftrongly  pofleflcd 
with  the  defire  of  innovation  ;  and  he  enjoyed  thofe  ta- 
lents, which  qualified  him  for  becoming  a  popular 
preacher,  and  for  fcizing  the  attention  and  afFe£lions  of 
the  multitude.  The  magiftrates  of  Dundee,  where  he 
exercifed  his  miflion,  were  alarmed  with  his  progrefs  ; 
and  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  treat  him  with  rigour, 
they  contented  themfelves  with  denying  him  the  liberty 
of  preaching,  and  with  difrtiiiiing  him  the  bounds  of 
their  jurifdi6lion.  Wifharf,  moved  with  indignationj 
that  they  had  dared  to  reje61:  him,  together  with  the 
word  of  God,  menaced  them,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  with  fome  imminent  calamity  ;  and  he  with- 
drew to  the  weft  country,  where  he  daily  encreafed  the 
number  of  his  profelytes.  Meanwhile,  a  plague  broke  out 
in  Dundee  ;  and  all  men  exclaimed,  that  the  town  had 
drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  by  banifhing  the 
pious  preacher,  and  that  the  peftilence  would  never  ceafe, 
till  they  had  made  him  atonement  for  their  offence  againft 
him.  No  fooner  did  Wifhart  hear  of  this  change  in 
their  difpofition,  than  he  returned  to  them,  and  made 
them  a  new  tender  of  his  doctrine  :  But  left  he  ftiould 
fpread  the  contagion  by  bringing  multitudes  together, 
he  eredled  his  pulpit  on  the  top  of  a  gate  :  The  infetSted 
flood  within  j    the  others  without.      And  the  preacher 

f  See  note  [P]  at  the  end  of  the  vo'ume, 
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failed  not,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  to  take  advantage  of  the  C  H  a  P, 

.  XXXIV 

immediate  terrors  of  the  people,  and  to  enforce  his  evan- 


gelical miifion  \  15^7. 

The  affiduity  and  fuccefs  of  Wifhart  became  an  ob- 
je6l  of  attention  to  cardinal  Beaton;  and  he  refolved,  by 
the  punifhment  of  fo  celebrated  a  preacher,  to  ftrike  a 
terror  into  all  other  innovators.  He  engaged  the  earl 
of  Bothv/el  to  arreft  him  ;  and  to  deliver  him  into  his 
hands,  contrary  to  a  prcmife  given  by  Bothwel  to  that 
unhappy  man  :  And  being  poflefled  of  his  prey,  he  con- 
dueled  him  to  St.  Andrevi^s,  where,  after  a  trial,  he  con- 
demned him  to  the  flames  for  herefy.  Arran,  the  go- 
vernor, was  irrefolute  in  his  temper ;  and  the  cardinal, 
though  he  had  gained  him  over  to  his  party,  found,  that 
he  would  not  concur  in  the  condemnation  and  -xecution  of 
Wifhart,  He  determined,  therefore,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  fecular  arm,  to  bring  that  heretic  to  punifli- 
ment ;  and  he  himfelf  beheld  from  his  window  the  dif- 
mal  fpe(5lacle.  Wifhart  fufFered  with  the  ufual  patience; 
but  could  not  forbear  remarking  the  triumph  of  his  in- 
fulting  enemy.  He  foretold,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he 
fhould,  in  the  very  fame  place,  lie  as  low,  as  now  he 
was  exalted  aloft,  in  oppofition  to  true  piety  and  re- 
ligion y. 

This  prophecy  was  probably  the  immediate  caufe  of  Affaffina- 

the  event,  which  it  foretold.     The  difciples  of  this  mar- """ P^,*^"'" 

*  dinal  Bea* 

tyr,  enraged  at  the  cruel  execution,  form.ed  a  confpiracy  ton. 
againfl  the  cardinal ;  and  having  affociated  to  them  Nor- 
man Lefly,  who  was  difgufled  on  account  of  fome  pri- 
vate quarrel,  they  conducted  their  enterprize  with  great 
fecrecy  and  fuccefs.  Early  in  the  morning  they  entered 
the  cardinal's  palace,  which  he  had  flrongly  fortified ; 
and  though  they  were  not  above  fixteen  perfons,   they 

'=  Knox's  Kift,  of  Ref.  p.  44.    Spotfwood,  y  Spotfwood,  Bu- 

chanan, 

tliruft 
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thruft  out  a  hundred  tradefmen  and  fifty  fervants,  whont 
they  feized  feparately,  before  any  fufpicion  arofe  of  their 
3547-  intentions;  and  having  fhut  the  gates,  they  proceeded 
very  deliberately  to  execute  their  purpofe  on  the  cardinal. 
That  prelate  had  been  alarmed  with  the  npife  which  he 
heard  in  the  caftle  ;  and  had  barricadoed  the  door  of  his 
chamber  :  But  finding  that  they  had  brought  fire  in  or- 
der to  force  their  way,  and  having  obtained,  as  is  be- 
lieved, a  promife  of  life,  he  opened  the  door  ;  and  re- 
minding them,  that  he  was  a  prieft,  he  conjured  them  to 
fpare  him.  Two  of  the  aflafllns  rulhed  upon  him  with 
drawn  fwords  ;  but  a  third,  James  Melvil,  more  calm 
and  more  confiderate  in  villany,  flopped  their  career,  and 
bade  them  refleil,  that  this  facrifice  was  the  work  and 
judgment  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  executed  with  be- 
coming deliberation  and  gravity.  Then  turning  the 
point  of  his  fword  towards  Beaton,  he  called  to  him, 
*'  Repent  thee,  thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all  thy  fins 
"  and  iniquities,  but  efpecially  of  the  murder  of  Wilhart, 
*'  that  infrrument  of  God  for  the  converfion  of  thefs 
*'  lands  :  It  is  his  death,  which  now  cries  vengeance 
**  upon  thee: -We  are  fcnt  by  God  to  inflidl  the  de- 
*'  ferved  punifhment.  For  here,  before  the  Almighty, 
*'  I  proteft,  that  it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  perfon,  nor 
*'  love  of  thy  riches,  nor  fear  of  thy  power,  which 
*'  moves  me  to  feek  thy  death  :  But  only  becaufe  thou 
"  haft  been,  and  ftill  remaincft,  an  obftinate  enemy  to 
*'  Qhrift  Jefus,  and  his  holy  gofpcl."  Having  fpoken 
thefe  words,  without  giving  Beaton  leifure  to  finifh  that 
repentance,  to  which  he  exhorted  him,  he  thruft  him 
through  the  body ;  and  the  cardinal  fell  dead  at  his 
feet  '<,      This  mvirder  was  executed  on  the  28th  of  IV^ay 

1546. 

2  The  famous  Scotch  reformer,  John  Knox,  calls  James  Melvil,  p.  65. 
a  man  moTt  gefltleand  ir.ofl-  morieft,  •  1:  is  very  horrid,  but  at  the  farr.e  tJme 
fomewhac  aniufzDg,   to  coafider  the  joy  and  alacrity  and  pleafure,  which  that 

hiftorian 
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1546.     The  aflaffins,  being  reinforced  by  their  ^^5^"^^  C^H^AP. 

to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty  perfons,  prepared  , /—-J 

themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the  caftle,  and  fent  a  mef-  ^S^-?- 
fenger  to  London,  craving  afliftance  from  Henry.  That 
prince,  though  Scotland  was  comprehended  in  his  peace 
with  France,  would  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  dif- 
turbing  the  government  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  he  pro- 
mifed  to  take  them  under  his  protedlion. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that  five 
fhort  reigns  had  been  fuccellively  followed  by  as  many 
long  minorities  ;  and  the  execution  of  juftice,  which  the 
prince  was  beginning  to  introduce,  had  been  continually 
interrupted  by  the  cabals,  fadlions,  and  animofitics  of 
the  sreat.  But  befides  thefe  inveterate  and  ancient  evils, 
a  new  fource  of  diforder  had  arifexi,  the  difputes  and 
contentions  of  theology,  v/hich  were  fufficient  to  difturb 
fhe  mod  fettled  government ;  and  the  death  of  the  cardi- 
nal, who  was  pofTeffed  of  ability  and  vigour,  feemed 
much  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  adminiftration.  But 
the  queen-dowager  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  talents 
and  virtue  ;  and  fhe  did  as  much  to  fupport  the  govern- 
ment, and  fuppiy  the  weaknefs  of  Arran,  the  governor, 
as  could  be  expedled  in  her  iituation. 

The  protector  of  England,  as  foon  as  the  government  cond^fi  of 
was  brought  to  fome  compofure,  made  preparations  for*'^,'^^|'„^'^!*" 
the  war  with  Scotland  ;  and  he  was  determined  to  exe- 
cute, if  poliible,  that  proje6i:,  of  uniting  the  two  king- 
doms by  marriage,  on  which  the  late  king  had  been  fo 
intent,  and  which  he  had  recommended  with  his  dying 
breath  to  his  executors.     He  levied  an  arm.y  of  18,000 

hifiorian  difco'-'crs  in  his  narra  ive  of^this  2(ra.Tin.ition  :  And  it  is  remarkable 
tiiat  in  the  firft  edition  of  iiis  work,  thele  wortfs  were  printed  on  the  margia 
of  the  page,  The  godly  FaB  and  ff'oiJs  of  "Jamei  Mel-v'il.  But  the  fullowing 
editors  retrenched  them,  Knox  himfelf  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  of  Bea- 
ton ;  but  he  afterwards  joined  the  ii?h'X\x\t,  and  a(Tifted  them  in  holding  out 
the  caflle.     See  Keith's  Ilift.  of  the  Ref.  of  Scotland,  p.  43. 

men. 
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^  "-^  ^'  ""^"j  ^^^  equipped  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  one  half  of  which 
^^^,'->^jr\^  were  fliips  of  war,  the  other  loaded  with  provifions  and 
»S47.  ammunition.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  lord 
Clinton :  He  himfelf  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
attended  by  the  earl  of  Warwic.  Thefe  hoftile  meafures 
were  covered  with  a  pretence  of  revenging  fome  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  borderers  ;  but  befides,  that 
Somerfet  revived  the  ancient  claim  of  the  fuperiority 
of  the  Englifh  crown  over  that  of  Scotland,  he  refufed 
to  enter  into  negociation  on  any  other  condition  thai^ 
the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  Edward. 

The  prote61:or,  before  he  opened  the  campaign,  pub- 
lifhed  a  manifefto,  in  which  he  enforced  all  the  argu^ 
ments  for  that  meafure.  He  faid,  that  nature  feemed  ori- 
ginally to  have  intended  this  ifland  for  one  empire ;  and 
having  cut  it  off  from  all  communication  with  foreign 
ftates,  and  guarded  it  by  the  ocean,  flie  had  pointed  out 
to  the  inhabitants  the  road  to  happinefs  and  to  fecurity  • 
That  the  education  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  concurred 
with  nature ;  and  by  giving  them  the  fame  language, 
and  laws,  and  manners,  had  invited  them  to  a  thorough 
union  and  coalition  :  That  fortune  had  at  laft  removed 
all  obftacles,  and  had  prepared  an  expedient,  by  which 
they  might  become  one  people,  without  leaving  any  place 
for  that  jealoufy  either  of  honour  or  of  intereft,  to  which 
rival  nations  are  naturally  expofed  :  That  the  crown  of 
Scotland  had  devolved  on  a  female ;  that  of  England  on 
a  male  ;  and  happily  the  two  fovereigns,  as  of  a  rank, 
were  alfo  of  an  age,  the  mofl:  fuitable  to  each  other  : 
That  the  hofl:Ile  difpofition,  which  prevailed  between 
the  nations,  and  which  arofe  from  paft  injuries,  would 
foon  be  extinguifhed,  after  a  long  and  fecure  peace  had 
cftablifhsd  confidence  between  them  :  That  the  memory 
of  former  miferies,  which  at  prefent  inflamed  their  mu- 
tual animofity,  would  then  ferve  only  to  make  them 
^  cherifh. 
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cKerlfh,  with  more  paflion,  a  ftate  of  happinefs  and  frafi-  C  H  a  p. 
quillity,  fo  long  unknown  to  their  anceftors  :  That  when.^  _^\  [j 
hoftilities  had  ceafed  between  the  kingdoms,  the  Scottifh  is+7. 
nobility,  who  were  at  prefent  obliged  Co  remain  perpe-^ 
tually  in  a  warlike  pofture,  would  learn  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  would  foften  their  oainds  to  a  love  of 
domeftic  order  and  obedience  :  That  as  this  fituation  was 
defirable  to  both  kingdoms,  fo  particularly  to  Scotland, 
which  had  been  expofed  to  the  greateft  miferies  from  in- 
teftine  and  foreign  wars,  and  faw  herfelf  every  moment 
in  danger  of  lofmg  her  independancy,  by  the  efforts  of 
a  richer,  and  more  powerful  people  :  That  though  Eng- 
land had  claims  of  fuperiority,  fhe  was  willing  to  reugn 
every  pretenfian  for  the  fake  of  future  peace,  and  defired 
an  union,  which  would  be  the  more  fecure,  as  it  would 
be  concluded  on  terms  entirely  equal  :  And  that,  befides 
all  thefe  moti\'es,  pofitive  engagements  had  been  taken 
for  completing  this  alliance  ;  and  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  the  nation  were  pledged  to  fulfil  what  her  intereft 
and  fafety  fo  loudly  demanded  ^. 

Somerset  foon  perceived,  that  thefe  remonftrances 
would  have  no  influence  ;  and  that  the  queen  dowager's 
attachment  to  France  and  to  the  catholic  religion  would 
render  ineffecStual  all  negociations  for  the  intended  mar- 
riage. He  found  himfelf,  therefore,  obliged  to  try  the 
force  of  arms,  and  to  conftrain  the  Scots  by  neceffity  to 
fubmit  to  a  meafure,  for  which  they  feemed  to  have  en- 
tertained the  moft  incurable  averflon.  He  paffed  the  2d  Sept, 
borders  at  Berwic,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh, 
without  meeting  any  refiftance  for  fome  days,  except  from 
fome  fmall  caftles,  which  he  obliged  to  furrender  at 
difcretion.  The  protedtor  intended  to  have  punifhed  the 
governor  and  garrifon  of  one  of  thofe  caftlcs  for  their 
temerity  in  refilling  fuch  unequal  force :  But  they  eluded 

*  Sir  John  Haywood  In  Kennet,  p,  279,    Heylin,  p.  42, 

his 
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his  anger  by  afking  only  a  few  hours'  refpite,  till  they 
fhould  prepare  themfelves  for  death  ;  after  which  they 
*54-7»     found    his    ears    more    open    to    their  applications  for 
mercy  «. 

The  governor  of  Scotland  had  fummoned  together  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom ;  and  his  army,  double  in 
number  to  that  of  the  Englifh,  had  taken  poft  on  advan- 
tageous ground,  guarded  by  the  banks  of  the  Efke,  about 
four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The  Englilh  came  within 
fight  of  them  at  Fafide  ;  and  after  a  fkirmifli  between  the 
horfc,  where  the  Scots  were  worfted,  and  lord  Hume 
dangeroufly  wounded,  Somcrfet  prepared  himfelf  for  a  more 
decifive  a6lion.  But  having  taken  a  view  of  the  Scotch 
camp  with  the  earl  of  Warwic,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  it  with  any  probability  of  fuccefsi. 
He  wrote,  therefore,  another  letter  to  Arran  ;  and  offer- 
ed to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  repair  all  da-^ 
mages  which  he  had  committed,  provided  the  Scots 
would  ftipulate  not  to  contrail  the  queen  to  any  foreign 
prince,  but  to  detain  her  at  home,  till  fhe  reached  the  age 
of  chufing  a  hufband  for  herfelf.  So  moderate  a  de- 
mand was  rejetSbcd  by  the  Scots  merely  on  account  of  its 
moderation  ;  and  it  made  them  imagine  that  the  protec- 
tor muft  either  be  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  or  be  influenced 
by  fear,  that  he  was  now  contented  to  abate  (o  much  of 
his  former  pretenfions.  Influenced  alfo  by  their  priefts, 
who  had  come  to  the  camp  in  great  numbers,  they  be- 
lieved, that  the  Englifh  wcredeteftable  heretics,  abhorred 
of  God,  and  expofed  to  divine  vengeance  ;  and  that  no 
fucccfs  could  ever  crown  their  arms.  They  were  con* 
firmed  in  this  fond  conceit,  when  they  faw  the  proteiSlor 
change  his  ground,  and  move  tov/ards  the  fea ;  nor  did 
they  any  longer  doubt,  that  he  intended  to  embark  his 
army,  and  make  his  efcape  on  board  the  fljips,  which  at 

c  K.'i}\vcod.     Pitten. 

that 
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that  very  time  moved   into  the  bay,  oppofite  to  him 'i.  chap. 
Determined  therefore  to  cut  ofr  his  retreat,  they  quitted  ^^  _^ 
their  camp  ;  and  paffing  the  river  Eike,  advanced  into  the     *547' 
plain.      They  w^ere  divided   into  three  bodies:    Angus  loth  Sept. 
commanded  the  vanguard  ;  Arran  the  main  body  ;  Hunt- 
ley the  rear  :  Their  cavah-v  confifteJ  only  of  light  horfe, 
which  were  placed  on  their  left  flank,  ftrengthened  by 
feme  Irifh  archers,  whom  Argyle  had  brought  over  for 
this  fervice. 

Somerset  was  much  pleafed  when  he  faw  this  move- 
ment of  the  Scottiih  army ;  and  as  the  Englifh  had  ufually 
been  fuperior  in  pitched  battles,  he  conceived  great  hopes 
of  fuccefs.  He  arranged  his  van  on  the  left,  fartheft 
from  the  fea  ;  and  ordered  them  to  remain  on  the  high 
grounds  on  which  he  placed  them,  till  the  enemy  fhould 
approach  :  He  placed  his  main  battle  and  his  rear  towards TbeVattle 
the  right ;  and  beyond  the  van  he  polled  lord  Grey  at  the 
head  of  the  men  at  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the 
Scotch  van  in  flank,  but  not  till  they  fhould  be  engaged 
in  clofe  fio;ht  with  the  van  of  the  Eno-lifti. 

While  the  Scots  were  advancing  on  the  plain,  they 
,  were  galled  with  the  artillery  from  the  Englifli  fhips  : 
The  eldeft  fon  of  lord  Graham  was  killed  :  The  Irifh 
archers  were  thrown  into  diforder ;  and  even  the  other 
troops  began  to  llagger  :  When  lord  Grey,  perceiving 
their  fitiiation,  negle61:ed  his  orders,  left  his  ground,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  heavy-arm.ed  horfe  made  an  attack  on 
the  Scottifn  infantry,  in  hopes  of  gaining  to  himfeif  ail 
the  honour  of  the  vi<51:ory.  On  advancing,  he  found  a 
flough  and  ditch  in  his  way  ;  and  behind  were  ranged  the 
enemy  armed  with  fpears,  and  the  field,  on  which  they 
flood,  was  fallow  ground,  broken  with  ridges,  which  lay 
acrofs  their  front,  and  difordered  the  movements  of  the 
Englifh  cavalry.     From  all  thefe  accidents,  the  fliock  of 

•  Kolli  'g{h:-d,  p.  PS5, 

this 
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CHAP,  this  body  of  horfc  was  feeble  and  irrep-ular  ;  and  as  thev 

XXXIV.  .  &  '  / 

^^^^,^  were  received  on  the  points  of  the  Scottifb  fpears,  which 

'S47»  were  longer  than  the  lances  of  the  Englifli  horfemen,  they 
were  in  a  moment  pierced,  overthrown,  and  difcomfitcd. 
Grey  himfelf  was  dangeroufly  wounded  :  Lord  Edward 
Seymour,  fon  of  the  protecStor,  had  his  horfe  killed  under 
him  :  The  ftandard  was  near  being  taken  :  And  had  the 
Scots  pofTefled  any  good  body  of  cavalry,  who  could  have 
purfued  the  advantage,  the  whole  Englifb  army  had  been 
cxpofed  to  great  danger '. 

The  protestor  mean-while^  aflifted  by  Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler and  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  employed  himfelf  with  diligence 
and  fuccefs,  in  rallying  the  cdvalry.  Warwic  fhowed 
great  prefence  of  mind  in  maintaining  the  ranks  of  the 
foot,  on  which  the  horfe  had  recoiled  :  He  made  Sir  Pe- 
ter Meutas  advance,  captain  of  the  foot  harquebufiers, 
and  Sir  Peter  Gamboa,  captain  of  fome  Italian  and  Spa- 
nifti  harquebufiers  on  horfeback  ;  and  ordered  them  to 
ply  the  Scottifli  infantry  with  their  Ihot.  They  marched 
to  the  flough,  and  difcharged  their  pieces  full  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  :  The  fliips  galled  them  from  the  flank : 
The  artillery,  planted  on  a  height,  infefted  them  from 
the  front :  The  Englilh  archers  poured  in  a  fliower  of  ar- 
rows upon  them  :  And  the  vanguard,  defcending  from  the 
hill,  advanced,  leifurely  and  in  good  order,  towards  them, 
Difmayed  with  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  Scottifli  van 
began  to  retreat :  The  retreat  foon  changed  into  a  flight, 
which  was  begun  by  the  Irifh  archers.  The  pannic  of 
the  van  communicated  itfelf  to  the  main  body,  and  paf- 
ling  thence  to  the  rear,  rendered  the  whole  field  a  fcene 
of  confufion,  terror,  flight,  and  conflernation.  The 
Englifli  army  perceived  from  the  heights  the  condition  of 
the  Scots,  and  began  the  purfuit  with  loud  fliouts  and  ac- 
clamations, which  added  ftill  more  to  the  difmay  of  the 

e  PaUeH.     HolUngfhed,  p.  g'S. 
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Vanqulfhed.  The  horfe  in  particular,  eager  to  revenge  ^  ^  /^  ^ • 
the  affront,  which  they  had  received  in  the  beginning  rS,__  ^  __j 
the  day,  did  the  moft  bloody  execution  on  the  flying  ^547. 
enemy  ;  and  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  for  the 
fpace  of  five  miles,  the  whole  ground  v/as  ftrowed  with 
dead  bodies.  The  priefts  above  all,  and  the  monks  re- 
ceived no  quarter  ;  and  the  Englifh  made  fport  of  flaugh- 
tering  men,  who,  from  their  extreme  zeal  and  animofity, 
had  engaged  in  an  enterprife  Co  ill  befitting  their  profef- 
lion.  Fey/  victories  have  been  more  decifive,  or  gained 
with  fmaller  lofs  to  the  conquerors.  There  fell  not  tv/o 
hundred  of  the  Englifc  ;  and  according  to  the  mofl  mo- 
derate computation,  thei'e  pcrifned  above  ten  thouf^-nd  of 
the  Scots.  About  fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prifoners. 
This  action  was  called  the  battle  of  Pihkey,  from  a  no- 
bleman's feat  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  queen-dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirlino;,  and 
Were  fcarcely  able  to  collect  Rich  a  body  of  fcroes  as  could 
check  the  incurfions  of  fmall*  parties  of  the  Eiifliin. 
About  the  fame  time,  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  lord  Whar- 
ton entered  the  Weft  Marches,  at  the  head  of  five  thou- 
fand  men,  and  after  taking  and  plundering  Ann:'.n,  thev 
fpread  devaftation  over  all  the  neighbouring  counties  '. 
Had  Somerfet  profecuted  his  advantages,  he  might  hav3 
impofed  what  terms  he  pleafed  en  the  Scottim  nation  : 
But  he  was  impatient  to  return  to  England^  where,  he 
heard,  fome  counfellors,  and  even  his  own  brother,  the 
admiral,  were  carrying  on  cabals  againir  his  authoritxr^ 
Having  taken  the  cafUes  of  Hume,  Dunglafs,  Eymouth, 
Faftcaftle,  Roxborough,  and  fome  other  fmall  places  s 
and  having  received  the  fubmiffion  of  fome  counties  oil 
the  bordei's,  he  retired  from  Scotland.  The  fleet,  be- 
fidss  deftroying  all  the  (hips  along  the  coafr,  took  Brouehty 
in  the  Frith  of  Tay  ;  and  having  fortified  it,  they  there  left 
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a  ffarrifon.  Arran  defired  leave  to  fend  commifHo- 
ners  in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace  ;  and  Somerfet,  having 
appointed  Berwic  for  the  place  of  conference,  left  War- 
wic  with  full  powers  ta  ncgociate  :  But  no  <.  cmmilTioners 
from  Scotland  ever  appeared.  The  overture  of  the  Scots 
was  an  artifice,  to  gain  time,  till  fuccours  fhould  arrive 
from  France. 

r.th  Nov.  .  The  prote£lor,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  fnmmoned 
a  parliament :  And  being  fomcwhat  elated  with  his  fuc- 
c'efs  againft  tlie  Scots,  he  procured  from  his  nephew  a 
patent,  appointing  him  to  fit  on  the  throne,  upon  a  ftool 
or  bench  at  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  to  enjoy  the 
fume  honours  and  privileges,  that  had  ufually  been  pof- 
fefied  by  any  prince  of  the  blood,  or  uncle  of  the  kings 
of  England.  In  this  patent,  the  king  employed  his  dif- 
penfing  power,  by  fett'ng  afide  the  ftatute  of  precedency, 

/.  parl'a-  etiafted  during  the  former  reign  ^.  But  if  Somerfet  gave 
offence  by  "aiTuming  too  much  ftate,  he  deferves  great 
praife  on  account  of  the  laws  paffed  this  feflion,  by  which 
the  rigour  of  former  ftatutes  was  much  mitigated,  and 
feme  fecurity  given  to  the  freedom  of  the  conftitution. 
All  laws  were  repealed,  which  extended  the  crime  of 
treafon  beyond  the  ftatute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward 
HI.  ^ ;  all  laws  enabled  during  the  late  reign,  extending 
the  crim.e  of  felony  ;  all  the  former  laws  againfl  Lollar- 
dy  or  herefy,  together  with  the  ftatute  of  the  fix  articles. 
None  v/ere  to  be  accufed  for  words,  but  within  a  month 
after  they  were  fpoken.  By  thefe  repeals  feveral  of  the 
moft  rigorous  laws,  that  ever  had  pafled  in  England, 
were  annulled  j  and  fome  dawn,  both  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  began  to  appear  to  the  people.  Herefy, 
however,,  was  ftill  a  capital  crime  by  the  common  law, 
and  was  fubje(5led  to  the  penalty  of  burning.  Only, 
there  remained  no  precife  ftandrird,  by  which  that  crime 

S  Rymtr,  vol,  xv,  p,  j6-j,  h  j  E4v.'.  VI,  c.  12. 
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Could  be  defined  or  determined  :  A  circumftance,  which  c  H  a  p. 
might  either  be  advantageous  or  hurtful  to  public  fecurity,  ^^J\^ 
according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  judges.  ^547« 

A  REPEAL  alfo  pafTed  of  that  law,  the  deftrudlion  of 
all  laws,  by  which  the  king's  proclamation  was  made  of 
equal  force  with  a  ftatute  '.  That  other  law  was  like- 
wife  mitigated,  by  which  the  king  was  empowered  to 
annul  every  ftatute  pafTed  before  the  four  and  twentieth 
year  of  his  age  :  He  could  prevent  their  future  execution  ; 
but  could  not  recal  any  paft  effects,  v/hich  had  enfued 
from  them  ^. 

It  was  alfo  ena6led,  that  all  who  denied  the  king's 
fupremacy,  or  afferted  the  pope's,  ftiould,  for  the  firft 
offence,  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  im- 
prifonment  during  pleafure ;  for  the  fecond  offence^ 
ihould  incur  the  penalty  of  a  pr<^miinire  ;  and  for  the  third 
offence  be  attainted  of  treafon.  But  if  any,  after  the 
firft  of  March  enfuing,  endeavoured,  by  writing,  print- 
ing, or  any  overt  a6l  or  deed,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
eftate  or  titles,  particularly  of  his  fupremacy,  or  to  con- 
fer them  on  any  other,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
treafon.  If  any  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown  fhould  ufurp 
upon  another,  or  endeavour  to  break  the  order  of  fuccef* 
fion,  it  was  declared  treafon  in  them,  their  aiders  and 
abettors.  Thefe  were  the  moft  confiderable  aits  paffed 
during  this  feflion.  The  members  in  general  difcovercd 
a  very  paflive  difpofition  with  regard  to  religion  :  Some 
few  appeared  zealous  for  the  reformation  :  Others  fe- 
cretly  harboured  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  the  catholic  faith  : 
But  the  greateft  part  appeared  willing  to  take  any  impref- 
fion,  which  they  fhould  receive  from  intereft,  authority, 
®r  the  reigning  fafliion  ^ 

The  convocation  met  at  the  fame  time  with  the  par- 
liament j  and  as  it  was  found,  that  their  debates  were«t 

^  I  Tdw,  VI,  c,  2.  ^  I't^  f^.  ^  fff^In,  p.  43, 
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firfl  cramped  by  the  rigouroiis  ftatute  of  the  fix  arti- 
cles, the  king  granted  them  a  difpenfation  from  that  law, 
'S4-7'  before  it  was  repealed  by  parliament ".  The  lower  houfe 
of  convocation  applied  to  have  liberty  of  fitting  with  the 
commons  in  parliament  ;  or  if  this  privilege  were  refufed 
them,  which  they  claimed  as  their  ancient  right,  they 
defired,  that  no  law,  regarding  religion,  might  pafs  in 
parliament  without  their  confent  and  approbation.  But 
the  principles,  which  now  prevailed,  were  more  favour- 
able to  the  civil  than  to  the  ecclefiaftical  power  j  and  this 
demand  of  the  convocation  was  rejected. 

i5^g.  The  proteftor  had  affented  to  the  repeal  of  that  law, 

which  gave  to  the  king's  proclamations  the  authority  of 

ftatutes  J  but  he  did  not  intend  to  renounce  that  arbitrary 

or  difcretionary  exercife  of  power,  which  had  ever  been 

aflumed  by  the  crown,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 

Fartherpro-  guift  cxa6lly  from  a  full  legiflative  power.    He  even  con- 

gref^ofthe  tinucd  to  cicrt  this  authority  in  fome  particulars,  which 
reTormauon.  ,    ,         ,  n  ^>,    , 

were  then  regarded  as  the  molt  momentous.     Orders  were 

ilTued  by  councfl,  that  candles  fhould  no  longer  be  car- 
ried about  on  Candlemas-day,  afhes  on  Afti-wednefday, 
palms  on  P^lm-funday ".  Thefe  were  ancient  religious 
practices,  nov,'  denominated  fupcrftitions  ;  though  it  is 
fortunate  for  mankind,  v/hen  fupcrftition  happens  to  take 
a  direction  fo  innocent  and  inofFenfive.  The  fevere  dif- 
pofition,  which  naturally  attends  all  reformers,  prompted 
likewife  the  council  to  abolifh  fome  gay  and  fhowy  cere- 
monies, which  belonged  to  the  ancient  religion  °. 

An  order  was  alfo  ilTued  by  council  for  the  removal  of 
all  images  from  the  churches  :  An  innovation  which  was 
much  defired  by  the  reformers,  and  which  alone,  with 
regard  to  the  populace,  amounted  almoft  to  a  total  change 

-    »  Amiq.  Erltan.  p.  330.  "  Burner,  vol.  ii.  p.  59,     CoUUr, 
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of  the  eflabllfhed  relig-ion  p.     An  attempt  had  been  made  chap. 

XXXlV 
to  feparate  the  ufe  of  images  from  their  abufe,  the  reve-  (.,.,_^^_^ 

rence  from  the  worlhip  of  them  ;  but  the  execution  of  this     *54S" 

defign  was  found,  upon  trial,  very  difficult,  if  not  wholly 

impra£licable. 

As  private  mafTes  were  aboliflied  by  law,  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  compofe  a  new  communion-fervice ;  and  the 
council  went  fo  far,  in  the  preface  which  they  had  pre- 
fixed to  this  work,  as  to  leave  the  pradice  of  auricular 
confeffionw  holly  indifferent^.  This  was  a  prelude  to 
the  entire  abolition  of  that  invention,  one  of  the  moft 
pov/erful  engines  that  ever  was  contrived  for  degrading 
the  laity,  and  giving  their  fpiritual  guides  an  entire 
afccndant  over  them.  And  it  mayjuftly  be  faid,  that, 
thoup-h  the  prieft's  abfolution,  which  attends  confeilion, 
ferves  fomewhat  to  eafe  weak  minds  from  the  immediate 
:igonies  of  fuperftitious  terror,  it  operates  orJy  by  enforc- 
ing fuperflition  itfelf,  and  thereby  preparing  the  mind  for 
a  more  violent  relapfe  into  the  fame  di (orders. 

The  p?ople  were  at  that  time  extremely  diftra<5led,  by 
the  oppolite  opinions  of  their  preachers  j  and, as  they  were 
totally  unable  to  judge  of  the  reafons  advanced  on  ei- 
ther fide,  and  naturally  regarded  every  thing  which  they 
heard  at  church,  as  of  equal  authority,  a  great  ccnfufion 
and  flucSluation  refulted  from  this  uncertainty.  Th6 
council  firft  endeavoured  to  remedy  that  inconvenience, 
by  laying  fome  reftraints  on  preaching  ;  but  finding  this 
expedient  ineiFeftual,  they  impofed  a  total  fdence  on  the 
preachers,  and  thereby  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  pole- 
jnLcs  of  the  pulpit  ^  By  the  nature  of  things,  this  re- 
ftraint  could  only  be  temporary.  For  in  proportion  as  the 
ceremonies  of  public  worfhip,  its  f]:iews  and  exterior  ob- 
fervances,  were  retrenched  by  the  reformers,  the  people 

P  Burnet,  vol.  ii,  p>  60,     Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.     Heylin,  p.  55, 
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CHAP.  Yv^ere  inclined  to  contra6l  a  ftrong-er  attachment  to  fer- 

XXXiV.  .  *= 

^_  — ^-  _.  mons,  wnence  alone  they  received  any  occupation  or 
iS'i"^-  amufement.  The  ancient  religion,  by  giving  its  votaries 
fomcthing  to  do,  freed  them  from  the  trouble  of  think- 
%g  :  Sermons  were  delivered  only  in  the  principal 
churches,  and  at  fome  particular  fafts  and  feftivals  :  And 
the  practice  of  haranguing  the  populace,  vi^hich,  if  abufed, 
is  fo  powerful*  an  incitement  to  faction  and  fedition,  had 
much  lefs  fcope  and  influence  during  thofe  ages. 

Afifairrof         The  Q-reatcr  pro[rrefs  was  made  towards  a  reformation 

bcclJand.       .        „ 

in  England,  the  farther  did  the  prote£lor  find  himfelf 
from  all  profpc^L  of  completing  the  union  with  Scotland  ; 
and  the  queen-dowager,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  became 
the  more  averfe  to  all  alliance  with  a  nation,  which  had 
fo  far  departed  from  all  ancient  principles.  Somerfet, 
having  taken  the  tov/n  of  Pladdington,  had  ordered  it  to 
be  flrongly  garrifoned  and  fortified,  by  lord  Grey  :  He 
alfi)  ere6led  fome  fortifications  at  Lauder  :  And  he  hoped, 
that  thefe  two  places,  together  with  Broughty  and  fome 
fmaller  fortrefl'es,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  would  ferve  as  a  curb  on  Scotland  ;  and  would  give 
him  accefs  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Arran,  being  difappointed  in  fome  attempts  on 
Broughty,  relied  chiefly  on  the  fuccours  expeded  from 
France,  for  the  recovery  of  thefe  places  j  and  they  arrived 
at  lafl:  in  the  Frith,  to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand  men  ; 
one  half  of  them  Germans.  They  were  commanded  by 
Defile,  and  under  him  by  Andelot,  Strozzi,  Meilleraye, 
and  count  Rhingravc.  The  Scots  were  at  that  time  fo 
funk  by  their  misfortunes,  that  five  hundred  Englifh  horfe 
vi^ere  able  to  ravage  the  whole  country  without  refiftance; 
and  make  inroads  to  the  gates  of  the  capital '  :  But  on 
the  appearance  of  the  French  fuccours,  they  colle(5led 
more  courage ^  and  having  joined  Defie  with  a  confider- 

s  Beague,  hlft,  of  the  Cam^agnes  1348  and  1549,  P*  ^' 
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able  reinforcement,  they  laid  fieg-e  to  FIaddin£;ton  ^    This  CHAP. 

.  ■'  .       ^  *=  -  ,  XXXIV. 

was  an  undertaking  for  which  they  were  by  theinfelves  v„__,^-_j 
totally  unfit ;  and  even  with  the  affiflance  of  the  French,  'S^'o- 
they  placed  their  chief  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  ftarving  the 
garrifon.  After  fome  vain  attempts  to  take  the  phice  by 
a  regular  fieg-e,  the  blockade  was  formed,  and  theg-arrifoa 
was  repulfed  with  lofs  in  feveral  fallies  which  they  made 
■upon  the  befiegers. 

The  ho"Ilile  attempts,  which  the  late  king  and  the 
prote6lor  had  made  againf?:  Scotland,  not  being  fleady, 
regular,  nor  puflied  to  the  laft  extremity,  had  ferved  only 
to  irritate  the  nation,  and  to  infpire  them  v/ith  the  flrong- 
eft  averfion  to  that  union,  which  was  courted  in  fo 
violent  a  manner.  Even  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  the 
Englifh  alliance,  were  difpleafed  to  have  it  impofed  on 
them  by  force  of  arnis  ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  in  parti- 
cular, faid  pleafantly,  that  he  difliked  not  the  match, 
but  he  hated  the  manner  of  woaing  ".  The  queen-dow- 
ager, finding  thefe  fentiments  to  prevail,  called  a  parlia- 
ment, in  an  abbey  near  Haddington ;  and  it  v/as  there 
propofed,  that  the  young  queen,  for  her  greater  fecurity, 
fhould  be  fent  to  France,  and  be  committed  to  the  cufto- 
■dy  of  that  ancient  ally.  Some  obje6led,  that  this  mea- 
sure was  defperate,  allowed  no  refource  in  cafe  of  mif- 
carriage,  expofed  the  Scots  to  be  fubjecSled  by  foreigners, 
involved  them  in  perpetual  war  with  England,  and  left 
them  no  expedient,  by  which  they  could  conciliate  the 
friendfhip  of  that  powei-ful  nation.  It  wasanfwered,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  queen's  prefence  was  the  very 
caufe  of  war  with  England  ;  that  that  nation  would 
defift,  when  they  found,  that  their  views  of  forcing  a 
marriage  had  become  altogether  impracticable ;  and  that 
Henry,  being  engaged  by  fo  high  a  mark  of  confidence, 
would  take  their  fovereign  under  his  protection,  and  ufe 

t  HollingOied,  p.  393.  "  Heylin,  p.  46.     Patten. 
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CHAP,  tjis  utmoft  efforts  to  defend  the  kingdom.     Thefe  ars^i- 

XXXIV.  "^ 

c — v., .'  ments  were  aided  by  French  gold,  which  was  plentifully 

'^^^'  diftributed  among  the  nobles.  The  governor  had  a  pen- 
fion  conferred  on  him  of  twelve  thoufand  livres  a  year, 
received  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  obtained  for 
his  fon  the  command  of  a  hundred  men  at  arms  '*^.  And 
as  the  clergy  dreaded  the  confequences  of  the  Englifli  al- 
liance, they  feconded  this  meafure  v/ith  all  the  zeal  and 
induflry,  which  either  principle  or  intereft  could  infpire. 

Yourg        It  was  accordingly  determined  to  fend  the  queen  to  France; 

ScotsVent     ^^'^^  what  was  uuderil;ood  to  be  the  neceflary  confcquence, 

imoFr-ince,  jq  marry  her  to  the  dauphin.  Villegaignon,  commander 
of  four  French  gallies  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  fet  fail 
as  if  he  intended  to  return  home  ;  but  when  he  readied 
the  open  fea^  he  turned  northwards,  pafTed  by  the  Ork- 
neys, and  came  in  on  the  wed  coaft  at  Dunbarton  :  An 
extraordinary  voyage  for  fhips  of  that  fabric  ".  The 
young  queen  was  there  committed  to  him  ;  and  being  at- 
tended by  the  lords  Arefkinc  and  Livingftone,  fhe  put 
to  fea,  and  after  meeting  v/ith  fome  tempeftuous  wea- 
ther, arrived  fafely  at  Brcft,  whence  fhe  was  condu61:ed 
to  Paris,  and  foon  after  fne  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin. 
Somerset,  prefTed  by  many  difficulties  at  home,  and 
defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  his  enterprize  againft  Scotland, 
•was  dcfirous  of  compofms;  the  differences  Vv'ith  that  king- 
uom,  and  he  offered  the  Scots  a  ten  years'  truce  ;  but  as 
they  infilled  on  his  refloring  all  the  places  which  he  had 
taken,  the  propofal  came  to  nothing.  The  Scots  reco- 
vered the  fortreffes  of  Hume  and  Fait-caftle  by  furprize, 
and  put  the  garrifons  to  the  fword  :  They  repulfed,  with 
Icfs,  the  Englifh,  who,  '  under  the  command  of  lord 
Seymour,  made  a  defcent,  firft  in  Fife,  then  at  Mon- 
trofe  :  In  the  form.er  action,  James  Stuart,  natural  bro-. 

w  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.      Buchanan,  fib.  xv.      Keith,  p,  55,      Thua- 
nus,  lib.  V.  c,  15.  x  Thujnns,  lib,  v.  c,  jj. 
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fher  to  the  queen,  acquired  honour ;  in  the  latter,  Are-  chap, 

fkine  of  Dun.     An  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  ^....,.,^,.^ 

Bowes  and  Sir  Thomas  Pahner,  at  the  head  of  a  confi-      1548. 

derable  body,  to  throw  relief  into  Haddington  ;  but  thefe 

troops,  falling  into  an  ambufcade,  v/ere  almoft  wholly 

cut  in  pieces  ^.    And  though  a  fmall  body  of  two  hundred 

men  efcaped  all  the  vigilance  of  the  French,  and  arrived 

fafely  in  Haddington,  with  fome  ammunition  and  provi- 

fions,  the  garrifon  was  reduced  to  fuch  difficulties,  that 

the  protestor  found   it  neceflary  to  provide  more  efFedtu- 

ally  for  their  relief.     He  raifed  an  army  of  eighteen  thou- 

fand  men,  and  adding  three  thoufand  Germans,  who,  on 

the  diflblution  of  the  proteftant  alliance,  had  offered  their 

fervice  to  England,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  whole 

ro  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  ^.     D'EfTe  raifed  the  blockade 

on  the  approach  of  the  Englilh  ;  and  with  great  difficulty 

made  good  his  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  pofted 

himfelf  advantageoufly.     Shrewfbury,  v/ho  had  loft  the 

opportunity  of  attacking  him  on  his  march,  durft  not 

give  him  battle  in  his  prefent  fituation  3  and  contenting 

himfelf  with  the  advantage  already  gained,  of  fupplying 

Haddington,  he  retired  into  England. 

Though  the  protedlion  of  France  was  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  Scots,  in  fupporting  them,  againft  the  inva- 
iions  of  England,  they  reaped  ftill  more  benefit  from  the 
diftra6lions  and  divifions,  which  had  creeped  into  the 
councils  of  that  latter  kingdom.  Even  the  two  brothers.  Cabals  of 
the  prote61:or  and  admiral,  not  content  with  the  high  fta-  mour. 
tions  which  they  feverally  enjoyed,  and  the  great  emi- 
nence to  which  they  had  rifen,  ^ad  entertained  the  moft 
violent  jealoufy  of  each  other's  authority ;  and  they  divided 
the  whole  court  and  kingdom,  by  their  oppofite  cabals  and 
pretenlions.  Lord  Seymour  was  a  man  of  infatiable  am- 
fcition  i    arrogant,    afiuming,    implacable  3    and    though 

J  ?tC'Af,  p.  595.     H;;llii:gfr.ed,  p.  594,  ?•  Hajward,  p.  agi. 
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CHAP,  efteemcd  of  fuperior  capacity  to  the  prote»51:or,  he  poffefled 
,  '  not  to  the  fame  degree  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the 

J5i8.  people.  By  his  flattery  and  addrefs,  he  had  fo  infmuated 
hiinfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  the  queen-dov.'ager,  that, 
forgetting  her  ufual  prudence  and  decency,  flie  married 
him  immediately  upon  the  demife  of  the  late  king  :  Info- 
much,  that,  had  fhe  foon  proved  pregnant,  it  might  have 
*  been  doubtful  to  which  hufband  the  child  belonged.  The 
•credit  and  riches  of  this  alliance  fupported  the  jnnbitioii 
of  the  admiral ;  but  gave  umbrage  to  the  dutchefs  of  So- 
merfet,  who,  uneafy  that  the  younger  brother's  v/ife 
/  Ihould    have  the  precedency,    employed  all    her  credit 

with  her  hufband,  which  was  too  great,  firft  to  create, 
then  to  widen,  the  breach  between  the  two  brothers  •''. 

The  firil  fymptoms  of  this  mifundcrftanding  appeared 
vvhcn  the  protedlor  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland. 
Secretary  Paget,  a  man  devoted  to  Somerfet,  remarked, 
that  Seymour  was  forming  feparate  intrigues  among  the 
counfellors  ;  was  corrupting,  by  prefents,  the  king's  fer- 
vants  ;  and  even  endeavouring,  by  improper  indulgences 
and  liberalities,  to  captivate  the  affedfions  of  the  young 
monarch.  Paget  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  of  this 
condu<5t ;  defired  him  to  refle6l  on  the  jiumerous  enemies, 
whom  the  fudden  elevation  of  their  family  had  created  ; 
and  warned  him  that  any  difTention  between  him  and  the 
proteiSlor  would  be  greedily  laid  hold  of,  to  eiFecluate  the 
ruin  of  both.  Finding  his  remonflrances  negledted,  he 
conveyed  intellige;ice  of  the  danger  to  Somerfet,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  leaye  the  entejprize  upon  Scotland  unfinifh- 
ed,  in  order  to  guard  againft  the  attempts  of  his  domeftic 
enemies.  In  the  enfuing  parliament^  the  admiral's  pro-. 
je6ls  appeared  ftill  more  dangerous  to  p.ublic  tranquillity  ; 
and  as  he  had  acquired  many  partizans  and  retainers,  hg 
made  a  dircdl  attack  upon  his  brother's  authority.     He 

a  Hayward,  p,  30J,  Heylin,  p.  72.  Camden.  Thuanus,  lib.  vi.  c,  5. 
Haynes,  p,  69. 
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reprefented  to  his  friends,  that  fofmerly,  durinrr  a  mino-  chap, 

J  •>  D  XXXIV 

rity,  the  office  of  protecftor  of  the  kingdom  had  been  kept  ^..„.„^^,«^ 
feparate  from  that  of  governor  of  the  king'-s  perfon  ;  and  154". 
that  the  prefent  union  of  thefe  two  important  trufls  con- 
ferred on  Somerfet  an  authority,  which  could  not  fafcly 
be  lodged  in  any  fubjc6l ''.  The  young  king  was  even 
prevailed  on  to  write  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  defiring 
that  Seymour  might  be  appointed  his  governor  ;  and  that 
nobleman  had  formed  a  party  in  the  two  houfes,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  efFecl  his  purpofe.  The  defign  was  difcovered 
before  its  execution  ;  and  fome  common  friends  were  fent 
to  remonftrate  with  him,  but  had  fo  little  influence,  that  he 
threw  out  many  menacing  expreffions,  and  rafhly  threat- 
ened, that,  if  he  were  thwarted  in  his  attempt,  he  would 
m.ake  this  parliament  the  blackcft  that  ever  was  in  Enp-- 
land  ".  The  council  fent  for  him,  to  anf^^er  for  his  con- 
dud: ;  but  he  refufed  to  attend  :  They  then  began  to 
threaten  in  their  turn,  and  informed  him,  that  the  king's 
letter,  inftead  of  availing  him  any  thing  to  the  execution 
of  his  views,  would  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  criminal  en- 
terprlze,  and  be  conftrued  as  a  defign  to  difturb  the  go- 
vernment, by  forming  a  feparate  intereft  with  a  child  and 
minor.  They  even  let  fall  fome  menaces  of  fending  him 
to  the  Tower  for  his  temerity  •  and  the  admiral,  finding 
himfelf  prevented  in  his  defign,  was  obliged  to  fubmit, 
and  to  defire  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother. 

The  mild  and  moderate  temper  of  Somerfet  made  him 
willing  to  forget  thefe  enterprizes  of  the  admiral ;  but  the 
ambition  of  that  turbulent  fpirit  could  not  be  fo  eafily  ap- 
pei.fed.  His  fpoufe,  the  queen-dowagcr,  died  in  child- 
bed :  but  fo  far  from  regarding  this  event  as  a  check  to 
his  afpiring  views,  he  founded  on  it  the  fcheme  of  a  more 
extraordinary  elevation.  Ke  made  his  addrefiTcs  to  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  then  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  her  age ;  and 

^  Haynes,  p.  82,  90.  c  Ibii,  p,  75, 
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^  ^J^^  ^-that  princefj,  whom  even  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  and  the 
x,.....,^,.^  puriuits  of  ambition,  could  not,  in  her  more  advanced 
^54^'  years,  difengage  entirely  from  the  tender  paflions,  feems 
to  have  liftened  to  the  infmuations  of  a  man,  who  pof- 
icfled  every  talent  proper  to  captivate  the  afFeftions  of  the 
fair*^.  But  as  Henry  VIII.  had  excluded  his  dau2;hters 
from  all  hopes  of  fucceflion,  if  they  married  vi^ithout  the 
confent  of  his  executors,  Vv'hich  Seymour  could  never 
hope  to  obtain  ;  it  was  concluded,  that  he  propofed  to 
cffedluate  his  purpofe  by  expedients  ftill  mci-e  rafli  and 
more  criminal.  All  the  other  meafures  of  the  admiral 
tended  to  confirm  this  fufpicion.  He  continued  to  attack, 
by  prefents,  the  fidelity  of  thofe  who  had  more  immedi- 
ate accefs  to  the  king's  perfon :  He  endeavoured  to  feduce 
that  young  prince  into  his  interefts  :  He  found  means  of 
holding  a  private  correfpondence  with  him  :  He  openly 
decried  his  brother's  adminiftration  ;  and  aflerted,  that, 
by  enlifting  Germans,  and  other  foreigners,  he  intended  to 
form  a  mercenary  army,  v/hich  might  endanger  the  king's 
author fty,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people  :  By  promifes  and 
pcrfuafion  he  brought  over  to  his  party  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility ;  and  had  extended  his  intereft  all  over 
Eiiqland  :  He  neglected  not  even  the  moft  popular  per- 
fons  of  inferior  rank  j  and  had  computed,  that  he  could, 
Oi"".  cccai'lon,  mufter  an  army  of  io,ooo  men,  compofed  of 
his  fervants,  tenants,  and  retainers  ^ :  He  had  already  pro- 
vided arms  for  their  ufe  ;  and  having  engaged  in  his  in- 
terefts  Sir  John  Sharington,  a  corrupt  man,  mafter  of 
the  mint  at  Briftol,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  money  would 
not  be  wanting.  Somerfet  was  well  apprized  of  ail  thefc 
alanning  circumftances,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  moft 
friendly  expedients,  by  intreaty,  reafon,  and  even  by  heap- 
ing new  favours  upon  the  admiral,  to  make  him  defift 
from  his  dangerous  counfels  :  But  finding  all  endeavours 

«  Kaynss,  p.  95,  96,  ic2,  loS.  f  Ibid,  p,  J05,  106. 
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inefFeclual,   he  bey;an  to  think  of  niore  fevere  remedies.  CHAP. 

XXXIV 

The  earl  of  Warwic  was  an  ill  inftrument  between  the  ^ ^ 

brothers;  and  had  formed  the  defign,   by  inflaming  the      '54^' 
quarrel,  to  raife  his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

Dudley,   earl  of  Warwic,  was  the  fon  of  that  Dud- Dudky, earl 

1  •     -n  TT  T7TT  1  '        •  1  •  of  Waiwic. 

ley,  mniiiter  to  Henry  Vil.  v/ho,  navmg,  by  rapme,  ex- 
tortion, and  perverfion  of  law,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
public,  had  been  facrificcd  to  popular  animofity,  in  the 
beginni/ig  of  the  fubfc-quent  reign.  The  late  kin?,  fen- 
fible  of  the  iniquity,  at  lead  illegality,  of  the  fentence, 
had  afterwards  reftored  young  Dudley's  blood  by  act  of 
parliament;  and  finding  him  endowed  with  ability,  in- 
duftry,  and  enterprize,  he  had  entrufted  him  with  many 
important  commands,  and  had  ever  found  him  fuccefs- 
ful  in  his  undertakings.  He  raifed  him  to  the  dignit)' 
of  vifcount  Lifle,  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  admiral, 
and  ga\'e  him  by  his  will  a  place  among  his  executors. 
Dudley  made  ftill  farther  progrefs  during  the  minority  ; 
and  having  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwic,  and  un- 
dermined the  credit  of  Southampton,  he  bore  the  chief 
rank  among  the  proteftor's  counfellors.  The  vidtory, 
gained  at  Pinkey,  v/as  much  afcribed  to  his  courage  and 
conduct;  and  he  was  univerfally  regarded  as  a  man  equallr 
endowed  with  the  talents  of  peace  and  of  war.  But  ali 
thefe  virtues  were  obfcured  by  ftill  greater  vices  ;  an  ex- 
orbitant ambition,  an  infatiable  avarice,  a  neglccfl  of  de- 
cency, a  contempt  of  juftice  :  And  as  he  found,  that  lord 
Seymour,  whofe  abilities  and  enterprize  he  chiefiy  dreaded, 
was  involving  himfeif  in  ruin  by  his  rafh  counf:;ls,  he 
v/as  determined  to  pufh  him  on  the  precipice ;  and  thereby 
remove  the  chief  obftacle  to  his  ov/n  projected  greatnefs. 

When  Somerfet  found,  that  the  public  pe^ce  was  en- 
dangered by  his  brother's  feditious,  net  to  f?.y  rebellious, 
fchemes,  he  was  the  more  cafily  perfuaded  by  Warv/ic  to 
employ  the  extent  of  royal  authority  againft  hJm  ;  and 
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^^J^J^rF'  ^fter  depriving  him  of  the  office  of  admiral,  he  fifi-ned  2 

XXXIV^.  .  '  & 

<L  —,—.—/  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower.  Some  of  his 
^Si^'  accomplices  were  al(b  taken  into  cuftody,  and  three  privy 
counfellors,  being  fent  to  examine  them,  made  a  report, 
that  they  had  met  with  very  full  and  Jm.portant  difcove- 
ries.  Yet  ftill  the  protector  fufpendcd  the  blow,  and 
fhowed  a  relu6lance  to  ruin  his  brother.  He  offered  to 
dcfift  frc.m  the  profecution,  if  Seymour  would  promife 
him  a  cordial  reconciliation  ;  and  renouncing  all  am- 
bitious hopes,  be  contented  with  a  private  life,  and  re- 
tire into  the  country.  But  as  Seymour  made  no  other 
anfwer  to  thefe  friendly  offers  than  menaces  and  defiances, 
he  ordered  a  charge  to  be  drawn  up  againft  him,  confid- 
ing of  thirty- i.:Mee  articles  °  ;  and  the  whole  to  be  laid 
before  the  privy  council.  It  is  pretended,  that  every  par- 
ticular was  fo  inconteftibly  proved,  both  by  witneffes  and 
his  own  hand-writing,  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt; 
yet  did  the  council  thinic  proper  to  go  in  a  body  to  the 
Tower,  in  order  more  fully  to  examine  the  prifoner.  He 
was  not  daunted  by  the  appearance :  He  boldly  demanded 
a  fair  trial ;  required  to  be  confronted  with  the  witneffes; 
defired  that  the  charge  might  be  left  with  him,  in  order 
to  be  confidered  ;  and  refufcd  to  anfwcr  any  interrogatories, 
by  which  he  might  accufe  himfelf. 

It  is  apparent,  tp.at,  notwithftanding  what  is  pre- 
tended, there  muff  have  been  fome  deficiency  in  the  evi- 
dence againft  Seymour,  when  fuch  demands,  founded  on 
the  plaincft  principles  of  law  and  equity,  were  abfolutely 
rcjedLcd.  We  (hall  indeed  conclude,  if  we  carefully  ex- 
amine the  charge,  that  many  of  the  articles  were  general, 
and  fcarcely  capable  of  any  proof;  many  of  them,  if  true, 
fufceptible  of  a  m.ore  favourable  interpretation  ;  and  that, 
though,  on  the  v/hole,  Seymour  appears  to  have  been  a 
dangerous  fubjccl,  he  had  not  advanced  far  in  thofe  tree- 
's Burnet,  vol.  ii.  '^Ul.  3T.     3  5{  3  Edw,  VI.  c.  iS. 
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fonable  projed1:s  imputed  to  him.     The  chief  part  of  his^  H  a  p. 
actual  guilt  feems  to  have  confifted  in  fome  unwarrantable  >^^^~^r^ 
pra6tices  in  the  admiralty,  by  which  pyrates  were  pro-      ^54^. 
te<Sled,  and  illegal  impofitions  laid  upon  the  merchants. 

But  the  adminiftration  had,  at  that  time,  an  eafy  in- 
ftrument  of  vengeance,    to   wit,    the   Parliament ;    ancJ 
needed  not  to  give  themfelves  any  concern  with  regard 
either  to  the  guilt  of  the  perfons  whom  they  profecuted, 
or  the  evidence  which  could  be  produced  againft  them. 
A  fellion  of  parliament  being  held,  it  was  rcfolved  to  pro- ■A  parlu- 
ceed  againft  Seymour  by  bill  of  attainder  ;  and  the  young4th  Novemi 
king  being  induced,  after  much  felicitation,   to  give  his 
confent  to  it,  a  confiderable  weight  was  put  on  his  appro- 
bation.   The  matter  was  firftlaid  before  the  upper-houfe ; 
and  leveral  peers,  rifing  up  in  their  places,  gave  an  ac- 
count of   what  they  knew  concerning  lord   Seymour's 
condu6l  and  his  criminal  v/ords  or  actions.    Thefe  narra-      1549." 
lives  were  received  as  undoubted  evidence  ;  and  thoush  Attainder  of 

*     lord  Scy- 
the prifoner  had  formerly  engaged  many  friends  and  par-mour. 

tizans  among  the  nobility,  no  one  had  either  the  courao-e 
or  equity  to  move,  that  he  might  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  that  the  tcftimony  againft  him  fliould  be  delivered 
in  a  legal  manner,  and  that  he  fhould  be  confronted  with 
the  witneffes.  A  little  more  fcruple  was  made  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  :  There  were  even  fome  members  wlio 
objedted  againft  the  v/hole  method  of  proceeding  by  h\\\ 
of  attainder,  pafled  in  abfence  ;  and  infifted,  that  a  for- 
mal trial  Ihould  be  given  to  every  man  before  his  con- 
demnation. But  when  a  meffage  was  fent  by  the  king,  en-  March  25, 
joining  the  houfe  to  proceed,  and  offering  that  the  fame 
narratis'es  fhould  be  laid  before  them  which  had  fatisfied 
the  peers,  they  were  eafily  prevailed  on  to  acquiefce,\ 
The  bill  pafied  in  a  full  houfe.  Near  four  iiundred  voted 
for  it ;  and  not  above  niiie  or  ten  againft  it '.     The  f«.n- 

'"  %  &  jEdvv,  VI,  c,  j3,  i  Byra«tj  vo!.  il  p.  99. 
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CHAP,  tence  was  foon  after  executed,  and  the  prifoncr  was  be* 

^    ^        ' ,  headed  on  Tower  hill.     The  warrant  was  figned  by  So- 
1548.     merfet,  who  was  expofed  to  much  blame,  on  account  of" 

lion,""  '  '^^  violence  of  thefe  proceedings.  The  attempts  of  the; 
admiral  feem  chiefly  to  have  been  levelled  againft  his 
brother's  ufurped  authority  ;  and  though  his  ambitious, 
enterprizing  charafler,  encouraged  by  a  marriage  with 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  might  have  endangered  the  public 
tranquillity,  the  prudence,  of  forefeeing  evils  at  fuch  a 
a  diftance,  was  deemed  too  great ;  and  the  remedy  was 
plainly  illegal.  It  could  only  be  faid,  that  this  bill  of 
attainder  was  fomewhat  more  tolerable  than  the  preceding 
ones,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  enured.  For  here,  at. 
leaft,  fome  fhadow  of  evidence  was  produced. 

Ecclefiafti-  All  the  confiderable  bufinefs  tranfaiSed  this  feflion 
befides  the  attainder  of  lord  Seymour,  regarded  ecclefiaf- 
tical  affairs  ;  which  were  now  the  chief  objeft  of  con- 
cern throughout  the  nation.  A  committee  of  bifliops  and 
divines  had  been  appointed  by  the  council,  to  compofe  a 
liturgy  J  and  they  had  executed  the  work  committed  to 
them.  They  proceeded  with  moderation  in  this  delicate 
undertaking  :  They  retained  as  much  of  the  ancient  mafs 
as  the  principles  of  the  reforniers  would  permit :  They 
indulged  nothing  to  the  fpirit  of  contradiclion,  which 
fo  naturally  takes  place  in  all  great  innovations  :  And  they 
flattered  themfelves,  that  they  had  eftablifiicd  a  fcrvice, 
in  which  every  denomination  of  Chriflians  might,  with-' 
out  fcruple,  concur.  The  mafs  had  always  been  cele- 
brated in  Latin ;  a  pratflice  which  m-ight  have  been  deemed 
abfurd,  had  it  not  been  found  ufcful  to  the  clergy,  by 
imprefling  the  people  with  an  idea  of  fome  myfterious  un- 
known virtue  in  thofe  rites,  and  by  checking  all  their 
pretcnlions  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  religion. 
But  as  the  reformers  pretended,  in  fome  few  particulars, 
to  encouragQ  private  jud^^ment  in  the  h;:ty,  the  tranHa-* 
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tion  of  the  liturgy,  as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  into  the"^  ^_  a^P* 

vulfjar  tongue,  feemed  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of, -  ^ -,._j 

their  fe£t  J  and  this  innovation,  with  the  retrenching  of  ^549* 
prayers  to  faints,  and  of  feme  fuperftitious  ceremonies, 
was  the  chief  difference  between  the  old  mafs  and  the 
new  liturgy.  The  parliament  eftablifhcd  this  form  of 
worfhip  in  all  the  churches,  and  ordered  an  uniformity  to 
be  obferved  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ^, 

There  was  another  material  aft,  v/hich  pafTed  this 
fefilon.  The  former  canons  had  eftablifhed  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy;  and  though  this  practice  is  ufually  afcribed 
to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  wno  thought,  that 
the  ccclefiaftics  would  be  more  devoted  to  their  fpiritual 
head,  and  lefs  dependant  on  the  civil  magiftrate,  when 
freed  from  the  powerful  tye  of  wives  and  children ;  yet 
was  this  inftitution  much  forwarded  by  the  principles  of 
fuperftition  inherent  in  human  nature.  Thefe  principles 
had  rendered  the  panegyrics  on  an  inviolate  chaftity  (o 
frequent  among  the  ancient  fathers,  long  before  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  celibacy.  And  even  this  Englifh  parliament, 
though  they  enacted  a  law,  permitting  the  marriage  of 
priefts,  yet  confefs  in  the  preamble,  "  that  it  were  better 
"  for  priefts  and  the  minifters  of  the  church  to  live  chafte 
"  and  Vv'ithout  marriage,  and  it  were  m.uch  to  be  wiflied 
"  they  would  of  themfelves  abftain,"  The  inconveni- 
ences, which  had  arifen  from  the  compelling  of  chaftity 
and  the  prohibiting  of  marriage,  are  the  reafons  affigned 
for  indulging  a  liberty  in  this  particular  '.  The  ideas 
of  pennance  alfo  were  fo  much  retained  in  other  parti- 
culars, that  an  a6l  of  parliament  paiTed,  forbidding  the 
ufe  of  flefh-meat  during  Lent  and  other  times  cf  abi!&- 
nence  -"". 

k  2  &  3  Tdw.  Vi.  c.  r.  1  z  &  2  Edw.  VI.  csd.  it, 

m  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  Cip.  19,     Sec  note  [  Q  ]  at  tLe  tad  of  the  volurce. 
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The  principal  tenets  and.  pra6lices  of  the  catholic  rc^ 
ligion  were  now  aboliflied,  and  the  reformation,  fuch  as 
it  is  enjoyed  at  prefent,  was  almoft  entirely  completed  irr 
England.  But  the  do6lrine  of  the  real  prefencey  though 
tacitly  condemned  by  the  new  communion-fervice  and  by 
the  abolition  of  many  ancient  rites,  flill  retained  fome 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  it  was  the  laft  doctrine 
of  popery,  that  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  people  ". 
The  great  attachment  of  the  late  king  to  that  tenet  might, 
in  part,  be  the  ground  of  this  obftinacy;  but  the  chief  caufe 
was  really  the  extreme  abfurdity  of  the  principle  itfelf, 
and  the  profound  veneration,  which  of  courfe  it  imprefled 
on  the  imagination.  The  priefts  likewife  were  much  in- 
clined to  favour  an  opinion,  which  attributed  to  them  {o 
miraculous  a  power ;  and  the  people,  who  believed,  that 
fhev  participated  of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  their  Sa- 
viour, were  loth  to  renounce  fo  extraordinary,  and  as  they 
imagined,  fo  falutary  a  privilege.  The  general  attach- 
ment to  this  dogrria  was  fo  violent,  that  the  Lutherans, 
notwithftanding  their  feparation  from  Rome,  had  thought- 
proper,  under  another  name,  {till  to  retain  it :  And  the 
catholic  preachers,  in  England,-  when  reftrained  in  all' 
other  particulars,  could  not  forbear,  on  every  occ&fion, 
inculcating  that  tenet.  Bonner,  for  this  offence  among 
others,  had  been  tried  by  the  council,  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  fee,  and  had  been  committed  to  cuflody. 
Gardiner  alfo,  who  had  recovered  his  liberty,  appeared 
anew  refraclory  to  the  authority,  which  eftablifhed  the 
late  innovations  ;  and  he  feemed  willing  to  countenance 
that  opinion,  much  favoured  by  all  the  Englifh  catholics, 
that  the  king  was  indeed  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  but 
not  the  council,  during  a  minority.  Having  declined  to 
give  full  fatisfa^tion  on  this  head,  he  wasr  fent  to  thq 

f-  Bomef,  vol.  11.  cap.  104. 
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Tower,  and  threatened  with  farther  efFedls  of  the  coun-  chap* 

.,,     ,  '  .     ^  XXXIV. 

cil  s  dilpjealure.  ^^,/'^/->^ 

These  feverities,  beuig  exercifed  on  men,  pofTefTed  of  i549' 
office  and  authority,  feemed,  in  that  age,  a  necefTary  po- 
licy, in  order  to  enforce  an  uniformity  in  public  worihip 
and  difcipline  :  But  there  were  other  inftances  of  perfe- 
cution,  derived  from  no  other  origin  than  the  bigotry  of 
theologians  :  a  malady,  which  feems  almoft  incurable. 
Though  the  proteftant  divines  had  ventured  to  renounce 
opinions,  deemed  certain  during  many  ages,  they  re- 
gai:ded,  in  their  turn,  the  new  fyftem  as  fo  certain,  that 
they  would  bear  no  contradiction  with  regard  to  it ;  and 
they  were  ready  to  burn  in  the  fame  flames,  from  which 
they  themfelves  had  fo  narrowly  efcaped,  every  one  that 
had  the  afTurance  to  differ  from  them.  A  commiffion  by 
aft  of  council  was  granted  to  the  primate  and  fome  others, 
to  examine  and  fearch  after  all  anabaptifts,  heretics,  or 
contemners  of  the  book  of  common  prayer  ".  The  com- 
miflioners  were  enjoined  to  reclaim  them,  if  poffible ;  to 
impofe  penance  on  them  ;  and  to  give  them  abfolution  : 
Or  if  thefe  criminals  were  obftlnate,  to  excommunicate 
and  imprifon  them,  and  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  fecu* 
lar  arm  :  And  in  the  execution  of  this  charge,  they  were 
not  bound  to  obferve  the  ordinary  methods  of  trial ;  the 
forms  of  law  were  difpenfed  with ;  and  if  any  ftatutes 
happened  to  interfere  with  the  powers  in  the  commiflion, 
they  were  over-ruled  and  abrogated  by  the  council.  Some 
tradefmen  in  London  were  brought  before  thefe  commif- 
fioners,  and  were  accufed  of  maintaining,  among  other 
opinions,  that  a  man  regenerate  could  not  fin,  and  that, 
though  the  outward  man  might  offend,  the  inv/ard  was 
incapable  of  all  guilt.  They  were  prevailed  on  to  abjure 
and  were  difmiffed.  But  there  v/as  a  woman  accufed  of 
heretical  pravity,  called  Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent> 

»  Burnet,  vol,  ii.  p.  3.     Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  181. 
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« 
^XXXiv    ^^'^  ^^^  ^'^  pertinacious,  that  the  commiflioners  could 

e. ^ /  make  no  impreflion  upon  her.     Her  doftrine  was,  *'  That 

ii49'  "  Chriil  was  not  truly  incarnate  of  the  virgin,  whofe 
*'  flefh,  being  the  outward  man,  was  fmfully  begotten 
"  and  born  in  fm  ,  and  confequently,  he  could  take  none 
"  of  it ;  But  the  word,  by  the  confent  of  the  inward  man 
"  of  the  virgin,  was  made  flefh  p."  This  opinion,  it 
would  feem,  is  not  orthodox  ;  and  there  was  a  neceffity 
for  delivering  the  woman  to  the  flames  for  maintaining  it. 
But  the  young  king,  though  in  fuch  tender  years,  had 
more  fenfe  than  all  his  counfellors  and  preceptors  ;  and 
he  long  refufed  to  fign  the  warrant  for  her  execution. 
Cranmcr  was  employed  to  perfuade  him  to  compliance  ; 
and  he  faid,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  er- 
rors in  other  points  of  divinity,  and  thofe  which  were 
in  dire6l  contradicSlion  to  the  Apoftles  creed :  Thefe  latter 
were  impieties  againft  God,  which  the  prince,  being 
God's  deputy,  ought  to  rcprefs  ;  in  like  manner,  as  infe- 
rior magiftrates  were  bound  to  punifti  offences  againft  the 
king's  perfon.  Edward,  overcome  by  importunity  more 
than  by  reafon,  at  laft  fubmitted,  though  with  tears  in  his 
eyes ;  and  he  told  Cranmer,  that,  if  any  wrong  were  done, 
the  guilt  fhould  lie  entirely  on  his  head.  The  primate, 
after  making  a  new  effort  to  reclaim  the  woman  from  her 
errors,  and  finding  her  obftinate  againft  all  his  arguments, 
at  laft  committed  her  to  the  flames.  Some  time  after,  a 
Dutchman,  called  Van  Paris,  accufed  of  the  herefy^  whicii 
has  received  the  name  of  Arianifm,  was  condemned  to  the 
fame  punifhment.  He  fuffered  with  fo  much  fatisfaction, 
that  he  hugged  and  careffed  the  faggots,  that  were  con- 
fuming  him  ;  a  fpecies  of  frenzy,  of  which  there  is  more 
than  one  inftance  among  the  martyrs  of  that  age  ?. 


P  Burnet,  vol   ii.  cnll.  35.     Strype's  Mem.  Crsnm,  p.iSr. 
<  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.    Strype's  Mem.  Cranm,  p,  181. 
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These  flgorous  methods  of  proceeding  foon  brought  chap. 

XXXIV 

the  whole  nation  to  a  conformity,  feeming  or  real,  with  _  ^  ,^ 
the  new  do&ine  and  the  new  liturgy.  The  lady  Mary  'S49« 
alone  continued  to  adhere  to  the  mafs,  and  refufed  to  ad- 
mit the  eftablifhed  modes  of  worfhip.  When  prelTed  and 
menaced  on  this  head,  fhe  applied  to  the  emperor ;  who, 
ufing  his  intereft  with  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  the  Englifh  am- 
baflador,  procured  her  a  temporary  connivance  from  the 
council  ^ 

.«■  Heylin,  p,  I02. 
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CHAP.     XXXV. 

Difconttnts  of  the  people— — InfurreSlions Con^ 

duSt  of  the  war  with  Scotland with  France 

■  Fa^ions  in  the  council Confpiracy  againji 

Somerfet Somerfet  refigns  the  proteSiorfhip 

A  parliament Peace  with  France  and  Scotland 

Boulogne  furrendered—, — Perfecution  of  Gar- 
diner;  -Warwic  created  duke  of  Northumberland 

His  ambition Trial  of  Somerfet His 

execution A  parliament        'A  new  parliament 

Succejfion  changed-  •  The  king^sjicknefs — — 
end  death, 

CHAP  'TP^^ERE  is  no  abufe  fo  great,  in  civil  fociety,  as 
XXXV.       J.     not  to  be  attended  witli  a  variety  of  beneficial  con- 
^^''^^'^^   fequences ;    and  in   the  beginnings  of  reformation,    the 
Difcontents  lofs  of  thefe  advantages  is  always  felt  very  fenfibly,  while 
pie.     ^^°'  ths  benefit,  rcfulting  from  the  change,  is  the  flow  efFe6l 
of  time,  and   is  feldom  perceived   by  the  bulk  of  a  na- 
tion.    Scarce  any  inftitution  can  be  imagined  lefs  favour- 
able, in  the  main,  to  the  interefts  of  mankind  than  that 
of  monks  and  friars ;  yet  was  it  followed  by  many  good 
efFeils,  which,  having  ceafed  by  the  fuppreflion  of  mo- 
nafteries,  were  much  regretted  by  the  people  of  England. 
The  monks,  always   refiding  in  their  convents,  in   the 
centre  of  their  eftates,  fpent  their  money  in  the  provinces 
and    among  their  tenants,  afforded  a  ready  market   for 
commodities,  were  a  fure  refource  to  the  poor  and  indi- 
gent ;  and  though  their  hofpitality  and  charity  gave  but 
too  much  encouragement  to  idlenefs,  and  prevented  the 
cncreafe  of  public  riches,  yet  did  it  provide,  to  many,  a 
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relief  from  the  extreme  preiTures  of  want  and  neceifitv.  chap. 

-        XXXV 

It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that,  as  the  friars  were  limited,  by  ^ '^ 

the  rules  of  their  inftitution,  to  a  certain  mode  of  liv-  ^549- 
ing,  they  had  not  equal  motives  for  extortion  with  other 
men ;  and  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  in 
England,  as  they  ftill  are  in  Roman  catholic  countries, 
the  beft  and  moft  indulgent  landlords.  The  abbots  and 
priors  were  permitted  to  give  leafes  at  an  under-value,, 
and  to  receive,  in  return,  a  large  prefent  from  the  te- 
nant ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ftill  pracflifed  by  the  bi- 
fhops  and  colleges.  But  when  the  abbey-lands  were 
diftributed  among  the  principal  nobility  and  courtiers,  they 
fell  under  a  different  management :  The  rents  of  farms 
were  raifed,  while  the  tenants  found  not  the  fame  facility 
in  difpofingof  the  produce  ;  the  money  was  often  fpent 
in  the  capital ;  and  the  farmers,  living  at  a  diftance,  were 
expofed  to  oppreffion  from  their  new  mafters,  or  to  the  fliil 
greater  rapacity  of  the  ftewards. 

These  grievances  of  the  common  people  were  at  that 
time  heightened  by  other  caufes.  The  arts  of  manu- 
failure  were  much  more  advanced  in  other  European 
countries  than  in  England  ;  and  even  in  England  thefe 
arts  had  made  greater  progrefs  than  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture  5  a  profeffion,  which,  of  all  mechanical  em-r 
ployments,  requires  the  moft  refleilion  and  experience. 
A  great  demand  arofe  for  wool  both  abroad  and  at 
home  :  Pafturage  was  found  more  profitable  than  un- 
fkiiful  tillage  :  Whole  eftates  were  laid  wafte  by  inclo- 
fures :  The  tenants,  regarded  as  a  ufelefs  burden,  were  ex- 
pelled their  habitations  :  Even  the  cottagers,  deprived  of 
the  commons,  on  which  they  formerly  fed  their  cattle, 
were  reduced  to  mifery  :  And  a  decay  of  people,  as 
v/ell  as  diminution  of  the  former  plenty,  was  remarked 
in  the  kin2;dom  ^     This  grievance  was  now  of  an  old 

s  Strype,  vol.  ii,  Repofitory  Q^, 
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CHAP,  date  :    and   Sir  Thomas  More,    alludino-  to  it,  obferves 

XXXV.  :>  o  '  ■ 

y^^_^  in  his  Utopia,  that  a  fheep  had  become  in  England   a 
A549'      more  ravenous  animal  than  a  lion  or  wolf,  and  devour- 
ed whole  villages,  cities,  and  provinces. 

The  general  encreafe  alfo  of  gold  and  filver  in  Eu- 
rope, after  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  inflame  thefe  complaints.  The  growing  demand 
in  the  more  commercial  countries,  had  heightened  every 
where  the  price  of  commodities,  v/hieh  could  eafily  be 
tranfported  thither  ;  but  in  England,  the  labour  of  men, 
who  could  not  fo  eafily  change  their  habitation,  ftill  re- 
mained nearly  at  the  ancient  rates  ;  and  the  poor  com- 
plained that  they  could  no  longer  gain  a  fubfiftance  by 
their  indufhy.  It  was  by  an  addition  alone  of  toil  and 
application  they  were  enabled  to  procure  a  maintenance ; 
and  though  this  encreafe  of  induftry  was  at  laft  the 
effect  of  the  prefent  fituation,  and  an  effe£l  beneficial  -to 
fociety,  yet  was  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  fhake  of^ 
their  former  habits  of  indolence  ;  and  nothing  but  ne- 
ceflity  could  compel  them  to  fuch  an  exertion  of  their 
faculties. 

It  muft  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  profufion  of  Henry 
VIII.  had  reduced  him,  notwithftanding  his  rapacity, 
to  fuch  difficulties,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  remedy 
a  prefent  neceffity,  by  the  pernicious  expedient  of  debaf- 
ing  the  coin  ;  and  the  wars,  in  which  the  protedlor  had 
been  Involved,  had  induced  him  to  carry  ftill  farther  the 
fame  abufe.  The  ufual  confequences  enfued  :  The  good 
fpecie  was  hoarded  or  exported  j  bafe  metal  was  coined 
at  home  or  imported  from  abroad  in  great  abundance  ; 
ihe  common  people,  who  received  their  wages  in  it, 
could  not  purchafe  commodities  at  the  ufual  rates  3  an 
univerfal  diffidence  and  ftagnation  of  commerce  took 
place  ;  and  loud  complaints  were  heard  in  every  part  of 
England. 

6  The 
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-The  protecftor,  who  loved  popularity,  and  pitied  the  ^, "  '^^^« 
condition  of  the  people,  encouraged  thele  complamts  by  .^j,^-^'^^ 
his  endeavours  to  redrefs  them.  He  appointed  a  com-  ^549- 
miflion  for  maicing  enquiry  concerning  inclofur^s  ;  and 
ifTued  a  proclamation,'  ordering  all  late  inclofures  to  be 
laid  open  by  a  day  appointed.  The  populace,  meeting 
with  fuch  countenance  from  government,  began  to  rife 
in  feveral  places,  and  to  commit  diforders,  but  were 
quieted  by  remonftrances  and  perfuafion.  In  order  to 
give  them  greater  fatisfatlion,  Somerfet  appointed  new 
commiflioners,  whom  he  fent  every  where,  with  an  un- 
limited power  to  hear  and  determine  all  caufes  about  in- 
clofures, highways,  and  cottages  ^  As  this  commif- 
fion  was  difagreeabie  to  the  gentry  and  nobility,  they 
ftigmatized  it  as  arbitrary  and  illegal ;  and  the  common 
people,  fearing  it  would  be  eluded,  and  being  impatient 
for  immediate  redrefs,  could  no  longer  contain  their  fur^-, 
but  fought  for  a  remedy  by  force  of  arms.  The  riling  infurrec- 
began  at  once  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  as  if  an  uni- ■^°"*' 
verfal  confpiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  commorialty. 
The  rebels  in  Wiltfliire  were  difperfed  by  Sir  William 
Herbert :  Thofe  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  Oxford 
and  Gloceiler,  by  lord  Gray  of  Wilton.  Many  of  the 
rioters  v/ere  killed  in  the  field:  Others  were  executed  by 
martial  law.  The  commotions  in  Hampfhire,  Suilex, 
Kent,  and  other  counties,  were  quieted  by  gentler  me- 
thods ;  but  the  diforders  in  Devonfhire  and  Norfolk 
threatened  more  dangerous  confequences. 

The  commonalty  in  Devonfhire  began  with  the  ;'.fual 
complaints  againft  inclofures  arid  againft  opprellions  from 
the  gentry  ;  but  the  parifh  priefr  of  Sampford-Courtcnay 
had  theaddrefs  to  give  their  difcontent  a  dire6lion  towards 
religion  ;  and  the  delicacy  of  this  fubjedl,  in  the  prefent 
emergency,    made  the   infurredion  immediately   appear 

t  Burnet,  vol.ii,  p.  115,     Strype,  vol.  ii.  p,  ijj, 
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formidable.  In  other  counties,  the  gentry  had  kept  clofely 
(United  with  government ;  but  here  many  of  them  took 
J549'  part  with  the  populace  ;  among  others,  Humphrey  Arun-t 
del,  governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  rioters 
were  brought  into  the  form  of  a  regular  army,  which 
amounted  to  the  number  of  10,000  men.  Lord  R.ufl.el 
had  been  fent  againft  them  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  force ; 
but  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to  encounter  them  in 
the  field,  he  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  began  to  nego- 
ciate  with  them ;  in  hopes  of  eluding  their  fury  by 
delay,  and  of  difperfing  them  by  the  difficulty  of  their 
fubfilling  in  a  body.  Their  demands  were,  that  the 
mafs  fhould  be  reftcred,  half  of  the  abbey-lands  refumed, 
the  law  of  the  fix  articles  executed,  holy  water  and  holy 
bread  refpedled,  and  all  other  particular  grievances  redrefi- 
ed  ".  The  council,  to  whom  RufTel  tranfmitted  thefe 
demands,  fent  a  haughty  anfwer ;  commanded  the  rebels 
to  difperfe  ;  and  promifed  them  pardon  upon  their  im^ 
mediate  fubmiffion.  Enraged  at  this  difappoiptmentj 
they  marched  to  Exeter  ;  carrying  before  them  crofles, 
banners,  holy-water,  candlefticks,  and  othe;-  implement^ 
of  ancient  fuperftition  ;  together  with  the  hoftc^ 
which  they  covered  with  a  canopy  ^'■'.  The  citizens  of 
Exeter  fhut  their  gates ;  and  the  rebels,  as  they  had  no 
cannon,  endeavoured  to  take  the  place,  firft  by  fcalade, 
then  by  mining,  but  were  repulfed  in  every  attempt. 
RufTel  meanwhile  lay  at  Floniton,  till  reinforced  by  Sir 
William  Herbert,  and  lord  Gray,  with  fome  German 
horfe,  and  fome  Italian  arquebufiers  under  Battifta  Spi- 
nola.  He  then  refolvcd  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Exe- 
ter, which  was  now  reduced  to  extremities.  He  attacked 
the  rebels,  drove  them  from  all  their  pofts,  did  great 
execution  upon  them  both  jn  the  adtion  and  purfuit  *,, 

ii  Hayward,  p.  192,     Holling/hed,  p.  looj.     Foic,  vol.  ii.  p.  666.     Mem, 
Cranm.  p.  186.  ■«■  Htylis,  p.  7(5.  x  Steve's  Annals,  p.  597. 
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and  took  many  prifoners.     Arundel  and  the  other  leaders  ^Jt^..'** 
\yere  fent  to  London,  tried  and  executed.     Many  or  the  ^_,^^,-^ 
inferior  fort  were  put  to  death  by  martial  law  1 :    The     *,5't9» 
vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  principal  incendiaries, 
was  hanged  on  the  top  of  his  own  fteeple,  arrayed  in  his 
popifh  weeds,  with  his  beads  at  liis  girdle  ^. 

The  infurredion  in  Norfolk  rofe  to  a  ftill  greater 
height,  and  was  attended  with  greater  a6ls  of  violence. 
The  populace  were  at  firft  excited,  as  in  other  places, 
by  complaints  againft  inclofures  ;  but  finding  their  num- 
bers amount  to  twenty  thoufand,  they  grew  infolent,  and 
proceeded  to  more  exorbitant  pretenfions.  They  required 
the  fupprefHon  of  the  gentry,  the  placing  of  new  coun- 
fellors  about  the  king,  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
ancient  rites.  Ont  Ket,  a  tanner,  had  afTumed  the  go- 
vernment over  them,  and  he  exercifed  his  authority  with 
the  utmoft  arrogance  and  outrage.  Having  taken  pof- 
fe/fion  of  Moufliold-Hill  near  Norwich,  he  erected  his 
tribunal  under  an  old  oak,  thence  called  the  oak  of  re- 
formation ■■,  and  fummoning  the  gentry  to  appear  before 
him,  he  gave  fuch  decrees  as  might  be  expedled  from  his 
character  and  fituation.  The  m.arquis  of  Northampton 
Vv'as  firft  ordered  againft  him  ;  but  met  with  a  repulfe,  in 
an  adTrion,  where  lord  SheiEeld  was  killed  ^.  The  pro- 
tector afFe6ted  popularity,  and  cared  not  to  appear  in  per- 
fon  againft  the  rebels  :  He  therefore  fent  the  earl  of 
Warwic  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  levied  for  the  wars 
againft  Scotland ;  and  he  thereby  afforded  his  mortal 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  encrealing  his  reputation  and 
character.  Warwic,  having  tried  fome  fidrmifties  with 
the  rebels,  at  laft  made  a  general  attack  upon  them,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  Two  thoufand  fell  in  the  fight  and 
purfuit :  Ket  was  hanged  at  Norv/ich  caftle  \  nine  of  his 

y  Hayward,  p.  295.29S.  ^  Heylin,  p.  76.     HoUIngflied,  p.  1026. 

a  Stcwr,  p.  597,     HoUiB^fhcdj  p,  ici33,».;4.    Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.     . 
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C  H  A  P.  followers  on  the  boughs  of  the  oak  of  reformation  ;.  and 

XXXV, 
\,tir-xr^  the  infurrediJon  was  entirely  fupprefTed.       Some  rebels  in 

'549»     Yorkfhire,  learning  the  fate  of  their  companions,    ac- 
cepted   the    offers   of    pardon,    and    threw    down    their 
arms.     A  general  indemnity  was  foon  after  publifhed  by 
the  proteftor  ^. 
Condudt  of       But  though  the  infurrecStions  were  thus  quickly  fub- 
ttie  war  with  (Jyed  in  England,  and   no  traces  of  them  feemed  to  re- 

Scotland.  .  ' 

main,  they  were  attended  with  bad  confequences  to  the 
foreign  interefts  of  the  nation.  The  forces  of  the  earl 
of  Warwic,  which  might  have  made  a  great  impreflion 
on  Scotland,  were  diverted  from  that  enterprize  ;  and  the 
French  general  had  leifure  to  reduce  that  country  to  fome 
fettlement  and  compofure.  He  took  the  fortre fs  of 
Broughty,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  Heftrait- 
ened  the  Englifh  at  Haddin<^ton  :  and  though  lord 
Dacres  wa?  enabled  to  throw  relief  into  the  place,  and 
to  reinforce  the  garrifon,  it  was  found  at  laft  very  charge- 
able, and  even  impra<Sticable,  to  keep  pofleflion  of  that 
fortrefs.  The  v/hole  country  in  the  neighbourfiood  was 
laid  wafte  by  the  inroads  both  of  the  Scots  and  Englifh, 
and  could  afford  no  fupply  to  the  garrifon  :  The  place 
lay  above  thirty  miles  from  the  borders  ;  fo  that  a  regular 
army  was  necefiary  to  efcort  any  provifions  thither  ;  And 
as  the  plague  had  broken  out  among  the  troops,  they 
perifhed  daily,  and  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  great  weak- 
nefs.  For  thefe  reafons,  orders  were  given  to  difmantle 
Haddington,  and  to  convey  the  artillery  and  gzrrifon  to 
Berwic  ;  and  the  earl  of  Rutland,  now  created  warden 
of  the  eafc  marches,  executed  the  orders. 
With  The  king  of  France  alfo  took  advantage  of  the  dif- 

traclions  among  the  Englifh,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  Boulogne,  and  that  territory,  which  Henry  VIIL 

*•  Hayward,  p.  297,  298,  agg* 
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had  conquered  from  France.  On  other  pretences,  he  ^J^-^J^' 
aflembled  an  army  ;  and  falling  fuddenly  upon  the  Bou-  y^„-,,^«,^^ 
lonnois,  took  the  caftles  of  Sellaque,  Blacknefs,  and  is49' 
Ambleteufe,  though  well  fupplied  with  garrifons,  ammu- 
nition, and  provifions  •=.  He  endeavoured  to  furprize 
Boulenberg,  and  was  repulfed ;  but  the  garrifon,  not 
thinking  the  place  tenable  after  the  lofs  of  the  other  for- 
treffes,  deftroyed  the  works,  and  retired  to  Boulogne. 
The  rains,  which  fell  in  great  Sundance  during  the  au- 
tumn, and  a  peftilential  diftemper,  which  broke  out  in 
the  French  camp,  deprived  Henry  of  all  hopes  of  fuccefs 
ao-ainft  Boulogne  itfelf :  and  he  retired  to  Paris  ^.  He 
left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gafpar  de  Coligny,  lord 
of  Chatillon,  fo  famous  afterwards  under  the  name  of 
admiral  Coligny  ;  and  he  gave  him  orders  to  form  the 
fiege  early  in  the  fpring.  The  adlive  difpofition  of  this 
general  engaged  him  to  make,  during  the  winter,  feve- 
ral  attempts  againft  the  place  •  but  they  proved  all  un- 
fuccefsful. 

Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and  gal- 
leys, endeavoured  to  make  a  defcent  on  Jerfey ;  but 
meeting  there  with  an  Englifh  fleet,  he  commenced  an 
action,  which  feems  not  to  have  been  decifive,  fince  the 
hiftorians  of  the  two  nations  differ  in  their  account  of 
the  event  *. 

As  foon  as  the  French  war  broke  out,  the  protector 
endeavoured  to  fortify  himfclf  with  the  alliance  of  the 
emperor  ;  and  he  fent  over  fecretary  Paget  to  BrufTels, 
where  Charles  then  kept  court,  in  order  to  afliff:  Sir  Phi- 
lip Hobby,  the  refident  ambaflador,  in  this  ncgcciation. 
But  that  prince  had  formed  a  defign  of  extending  his  do- 
minions by  adiing  the  part  of  champion  for  the  catholic 

<-  Thuanus,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  ^  Hayward,  p.  300,  ^   Thuan.  - 
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CHAP,  religion  ;  and  though  extremely  defirous  of  accepting  the 
^^(T^-^  Englifh  alliance  againft  France,  his  capital  enemy,  he 
'')49'  thought  it  unfuitable  to  his  other  pretenfions  to  enter 
into  ftriiSl  confederacy  with  a  nation,  which  had  broken 
ofF  all  connexions  with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  there- 
fore declined  the  advances  of  friendftiip  from  England  ; 
and  eluded  the  applications  of  the  ambaffadors.  An  ex- 
a6t  account  is  preferved^of  this  ncgociation  in  a  letter  of 
Hobby's;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  emperor,  in  a 
converfation  with  the  Englifh  minifters,  ailcrted  that  the 
prerogatives  of  a  king  of  England  were  more  extenfive 
than  thofe  of  a  king  of  France  ^  Burnet,  who  pre- 
ferves  this  letter,  fubjoins,  as  a  parallel  inflance,  that 
one  objection,  which  the  Scots  made  to  marrying  their 
queen  with  Edward,  was,  that  all  their  privileges  would 
be  fwallowed  up  by  the  great  prerogative  of  the  kings 
of  England  s. 

Somerset,  finding  no  affiftance  from  the  emperor, 
was  inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  vi^ith  France  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  befides  that  he  was  not  in  a  conditioii  to 
maintain  fuch  ruinous  wars,  he  thought,  that  there  no 
longer  remained  any  objciSt  of  hoftility.  The  Scots  had 
fent  away  their  queen  ;  and  could  not,  if  ever  fomuch  in- 
clined, complete  the  marriage  contracted  with  Edward  : 
And  as  Henry  VIII.  had  ftipulated  to  reftore  Boulogne  in 
1554,  it  fecm.ed  a  matter  of  fmall  moment  to  anticipate, 
a  few  years,  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  But  vvhen  he 
propofed  thefe  reafons  to  the  council,  he  met  with  ftrong 
oppofition  from  his  enemies,  who,  feeing  him  unable  to 
fupport  the  war,  were  determined,  for  that  very  rcafon, 
to  oppofe  all  propofals  for  a  pacification.  The  fac- 
tions ran  high  in  the  court  of  England  ;  and  matters 
were  drawing  to  an  ifTue,  fatal  to  tiie  authority  of  the 
protestor. 

i  Burnet,  vol.  il,  p.  13a,  175.  S  liicm.  p.  133. 
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After  Somerfet  obtained  the  patent,  invefilng  him  ^  ^^,  f  p* 
with  regal  authority,  he  no  longer  paid  any  attention  to  (.^^^'-vj 
the  opinion  of  the  other  executors  and  counfellors  ;  ^i-^Faaioin  n 
being  elated  with  his  high  dignity,  as  well  as  with  his  the  couacii. 
victory  at  Pinkey,  he  thought,  that  every  one  ought,  in 
every  thing,  to  yield  to  his   fentiments.     All  thofe  who 
were  not  entirely  devoted  to  him,  were  fure  to  be  ne- 
gledted  ;  whoever  oppofed  his  will  received  m.arks  of  anger 
or  contempt ''  ;  and  while  he  fhewed  a  refolution  to  go- 
vern every  thing,  his  capacity  appeared  not,  in  any  re- 
fpect,    proportioned   to  his  ambition.      Warv/ic,    more 
fubtle  and  artful,  covered  more  exorbitant  views  under 
fairer  appearances  ;    and  having  afTociated  bimfelf  with 
Southampton,  who  had  been  re-admitted  into  the  council, 
he  formed  a  ftrong  party,  who  were  determined  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  flavery,  impofed  on  them  by  the  pro- 
tector. 

The  malcontent  counfellors  found  the  difpofition  of 
the  nation  favourable  to  their  defigns.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  were  in  general  difpleafed  with  the  preference, 
which  Somerfet  feemed  to  have  given  to  the  people ;  and 
as  they  afcribed  all  the  Infults^  to  which  they  had  been 
lately  expofed,  to  his  procrailination,  and  to  the  counte- 
nance (hown  to  the  multitude,  they  apprehended  a  renewal 
of  the  fame  diforders  from  his  prefent  affe6lation  of  popu- 
larity. He  had  erected  a  court  of  requefts  in  his  own  houfe 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  ',  and  he  interpofed  with  the 
judges  in  their  behalf;  a  meafure  which  might  be  deemed 
illegal,  if  any  exertion  of  prerogative,  at  that  time,  could 
with  certainty  deferve  that  appellation.  And  this  at- 
tempt, which  was  a  ftretch  of  power,  feemed  the  more 
tinpolitic,  becaufe  itdifgufted  the  nobility,  the  fu reft  fup- 
port  of  monarchical  authority. 

h  Scrype,  vol.  ii.  p,  i2i,  »  Ibid.  p.  1S3. 
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^xxxv^*  ■^^'^  though  Somerfet  courted  the  people,  the  interelt, 
C#'-V'^v  which  he  had  formed  with  them,  was  in  no  degree  an- 
'549«  fvverable  to  his  expectations.  The  catholic  party,  who 
retained  influence  with  the  lower  ranks,  were  his  declared 
enemies  ;  and  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  de- 
cry his  condudi.  The  attainder  and  execution  of  his 
brother  bore  an  odious  afpe6l :  The  introduction  of  fo- 
reign troops  into  the  kingdom,  was  reprefented  in  invi- 
dious colours  :  The  great  eftate,  which  he  had  fuddenly 
acquired,  at  the  expence  of  the  church  and  of  the  crown, 
rendered  him  obnoxious  :  And  the  palace,  which  he  was 
building  in  the  Strand,  ferved,  by  its  magnificence,  and 
flill  more  by  other  circumftances  which  attended  it,  to 
expofe  him  to  the  cenfure  of  the  public.  The  parifh 
church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three  bifhops'  houfes,  was 
pulled  down,  in  order  to  furnifh  ground  and  materials 
for  thi3  ftruCture  :  Not  content  with  that  facrilege,  an 
attenapt  was  made  to  demollfli  St.  Margaret's,  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  to  employ  the  ftoncs  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but 
the  parifhioners  rofe  in  a  tumult,  and  chaced  away  the 
protector's  tradcfmen.  He  then  laid  his  hands  on  a  dhapel 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  with  a  cloifter,  and  charneU 
houfe  belonging  to  it :  and  thefe  edifices,  together  with  a 
church  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  were  made  ufe  of  to 
raife  his  palace.  What  rendered  the  matter  more  odious 
to  the  people,  was  that  the  tombs  and  other  monuments 
of  the  dead  were  defaced  ;  and  the  bones,  being  carried 
£v/ay,  were  buried  in  unccnfecrated  ground  ^, 
6thOaob.  All  thefe  imprudences  were  remarked  by  Somerfe<'s' 
enemies,  who  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Lord 
St.  John,  prefident  of  the  council,  the  earls  of  Warwic^ 
Confplracy  Southampton,  and  Arundel,  with  five  members  more, 
merfet.        met  at  Ely-houfe  ;  and  afi'uming  to  themfelves  the  whole 

^  Hevlin,  p.  72,  73,     Stowt's  Survey  of  London,     H,<yward;  p-  303. 
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J)ower  of  the  council,  began  to  a£l  inJepcndant  of  thc^  H  a  P* 
protedtor,  whom  they  reprefented  as  the  author  of  every  _  -.  ".  '_f 
public  grievance  and  misfortune.  They  wrote  letters  to  1549- 
the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  in  England,  informing  them 
of  the  prefent  meafures,  and  requiring  their  affiftance  : 
They  fent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and 
enjoined  them  to  obey  their  orders,  without  regard  to  any 
contrary  orders,  which  they  might  receive  from  the  duke 
of  Somerfet.  They  laid  the  fame  injunctions  on  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  expreffed  his  refolution  to 
comply  with  them.  Next  day,  Rich,  lord  chancellorj 
the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  Sir  John  Gage,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
and  chief  juftice  Montague,  joined  the  malcontent  coun- 
fellors  ;  and  every  thing  bore  a  bad  afpe(5l  for  the  protec- 
tor's authority.  Secretary  Petre,  whom  he  had  fent  to 
treat  with  the  council,  rather  chofe  to  remain  with  them  : 
The  common  council  of  the  city,  being  applied  to,  de- 
clared with  one  voice  their  approbation  of  the  new  mea- 
fures, and  their  refolution  of  fupporting  them  '. 

As  foon  as  the  protector  heard  of  the  defection  of  the 
counfellors,  he  removed  the  king  from  Hampton-court, 
where  he  then  refided,  to  the  caftle  of  Windfor ;  and, 
arming  his  friends  and  fervants,  fecmed  refolute  to  defend 
himfelf  againfl:  all  his  enemies.  But  finding,  that  no 
man  of  rank,  except  Cranmer  and  Paget,  adhered  to  him, 
that  the  people  did  not  rife  at  his  fummons,  that  the  City 
and  Tov/er  had  declared  againft  him,  that  even  his  beft 
friends  and  confidents  had  deferted  him,  he  loft  all  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  and  began  to  apply  to  his  enemies  for  pardon 
and  forgivenefs.  No  fooner  was  this  defpondency  known, 
than  lord  Ruflel,  Sir  John  Baker,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  three  counfellors  more,  who  had  hitherto 
remained   neuters,  joined   the   party  of  Warwic,  whom 

1    StnW7,   p.  597,  558.      HoHirgfhfd,   p.  JC57. 
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every  body  now  regarded  as  mafter.     The  council  in- 
formed-the  public,  by  proclamation,  of  their  a(Stions  and 
*549'      intentions  ;  they  wrote  to  the  princefles,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  they  made  addrefles  to  the 
king,  in  which,  after  the  humblefl:  protcftations  of  duty 
and  fubmillion,  they  informed  him,  that  they  were  the 
council  appointed  by  his  father,  for  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  minority ;  that  they  had  chofen 
the  duke  of  Som.erfet  protector,  under  the  exprefs  condi- 
tion, that  he  fliould  guide  himfelf  by  their  advice  and 
direftion ;  that  he  had  ufurped  the  whole  authority,  and 
had  negle£led,   and  even   in  every  thing  oppofed,  their 
counfel  5  that  he  had   proceeded  to  that  height  of  pre- 
fumption,  as  to  levy  forces  againft  them,  and  place  thefe 
forces  about  his  majefty's  perfon :  They  therefore  begged, 
that  they  might  be  admitted  to  his  royal  prefence,  that  he 
would  be  pleafed  to  reftore  them  to  his  confidence,  and 
that  Somerfet's  fervants  might  be  difmiffed.     Their  re- 
queft  was  complied  with  ;   Somerfet  capitulated  only  for 
Somerfet     gentle  treatment,  which  v/as  promifed  him.      He  was, 
proteflor-    however,  fent  to  the  Tower  ■",  with  fome  of  his  friends 
*'P*  and  partizans,  among  whom  was  Cecil,  afterwards  fo 

much  diftinguifhed.  Articles  of  indictment  were  exhibited 
againft  him  ";  of  which  the  chief,  at  leaft  the  beft  found- 
ed, is  his  ufurpation  of  the  government,  and  his  taking 
into  bis  own  hands  the  whole  adminiftration  of  affairs. 
The  claufe  of  his  patent,  which  inverted  him  v/ith  abfo- 
lute  power,  unlimited  by  any  law,  was  never  objcitcd  to 
him  J  plainly,  becaufe,  according  to  the  fentimcnts  of 
thofe  times,  that  power  v/as,  in  fome  degree,  involved' 
in  the  very  idea  of  regal  authority. 

The  catholics  were  extremely  elevated  with  this  revo- 
lution J  and  as  they  had  afcribed  all  the  late  innovations 

«"  Stowe,  p.  600.  "  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  coll.  46,     Hay- 

ward,  p.  308.     Stowe,  p,  601.     HoUingiacd,  p.  IC59. 
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to  Somerfet's  counfels,  they  hoped,  that  his  fall  would C  h  a  p. 
prepare  the  way  for  the  return   of  the  ancient  religion., _         \j 
But  Warwic,  who  now  bore  chief  fway  in  the  council,     i549' 
was  entirely  indifferent  with  regard  to  all  thefe  points  of 
controverfy ;  and  finding,  that  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation had  funk  deeper  into  Edward's  mind  than  to  be 
eafily  eradicated,  he  was  determined  to  comply  with  the 
young  prince's  inclinations,  and  not  to  hazard  his  new  ac- 
quired power  by  any  dangerous  enterprize.     He  took  care 
very  early  to  exprefs  his  intentions  of  fupporting  the  refor- 
mation ;  and  he  threw  fuch  difcouragements  on  Sdhhamp- 
ton,  who  flood  at  the  head  of  the  Romanifts,  and  whom 
he  confidered  as  a  dangerous  rival,  that  the  high-fpirited 
nobleman  retired  from  the  council,  and  foon  after  died 
from  vexation  and  difappointment.     The  other  counfel-  , 

lors,  who  had  concurred  in  the  revolution,  received  their 
reward  by  promotions  and  newhonours.  RuHel  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Bedford  :  The  marquis  of  NorLhamptoa 
obtained  the  office  of  great  chamberlain  ;  and  lord  Went- 
worth,  befides  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold, 
got  two  large  manors.  Stepney  and  Hackney,  which  were 
tome  from  the  fee  of  London  ^,  A  council  of  regency 
was  formed,  not  that  which  Henry's  will  had  appointed 
for  the  o;overnment  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  beinp 
founded  on  an  aft  of  parliament,  was  the  only  legal  one  ; 
but  compofed  chiefly  of  members,  who  had  formerly  been 
appointed  by  Somerfet,  and  who  derived  their  feat  froni 
an  authority,  which  was  now  declared  ufurped  and  ille- 
gal. But  fuch  niceties  were,  during  that  age,  little  un- 
derftood,  and  ftill  lefs  regarded,  in  England. 

A  SESSION  of  parliament  was  held^  and  as  it  was  the  ^th  Nov, 
ufual  maxim  of  that  afTembly  to  acquiefce  in  every  admi-  ^  P=^^''*- 
niftration  which  was  eftablifhed,  the  council  dreaded  no 
©ppofition  from  that  quarter,  and  had  more  reafon  to  look 

•  Hey'.in,  p.  85.    Rymer,  torn,  xv,  p.  226, 
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*^xxxv^'  ^°^  "'  corroboration  of  their  authority.  Somerfet  had  beert 
\— v—^  prevailed  on  to  confefs,  on  his  knees,  before  the  council,. 
mtc  ''■'''  ^^^  articles  of  charge  againft  him  ;  and  he  imputed 
thefe  mifdemeanors  to  his  own  rafhnefs,  folly,  and  indif- 
cretion,  not  to  any  malignity  of  intention  p.  Fie  even 
fabfcribeS  this  confeffion  ;  and  the  paper  was  given  in  to 
parliament,  who,  after  fending  a  committee  to  examine 
him,  and  hear  him  acknowledge  it  to  be  genuine,  paffed 
a  vote,  by  which  they  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices,  and- 
fined  him  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  land.  Lord  St. 
John  \vM  created  trcafurer  in  his  place,  and  Warwic  earf 
marfjial.  The  profecution  againft  him  was  carried  no 
farther.  His  fine  was  remitted  by  the  king  :  He  recover- 
ed his  liberty  :  And  Warwic,  thinking  that  he  was  now 
fuiHciently  humbled,  and  that  his  authority  was  much 
lefiened  by  his  late  tame  and  abje«51:  behaviour,  re-admit- 
ted him  into  the  council,  and  even  agreed  to  an  alliance 
between  their  families,  by  the  tnarriage  of  his  own  fon, 
lord  Dudley,  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of 
Somerfet  t. 

During  this  feiHon  a  fevcre  law  was  pafled  againft 
riots  "■.  It  Vv-as  ena6led,  that  if  any,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  perfcns,  fhould  meet  together  for  any  matter  of 
ftate,  and  being  required  by  any  lav/ful  magiftrate,  fhould 
not  difperfe,  it  fhould  be  treafon  j  and  if  any  broke 
hedges,  or  violently  pulled  up  pales  about  inclofures, 
•v7ithout  lawful  authority,  it  fhould  be  felony  :  Any  at- 
tempt to  kill  a  privy  counfellor  was  fubje61ed  to  the  fame 
penalty.  The  bifhops  had  made  an  application,  com- 
plaining, that  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  power,  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  civil  courts,  and  the  prefent 
fufpenfion  of  the  canon  law ;  that  they  could  fum.mon  no- 
offender  before  them,  punifli  no  vice,  or  exert  th^e  dif- 

P  Heylin',  p.  ^4.     Hayward,  p.  309.     Stowe,  p.  603. 
1  Kayward,  p.  c.cg,  f  3  and  4  EJw.  VI,  c.  5. 
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'cipline  of  the  church:  From  which  diminution  of  their  ^  HAP, 

^  ,  XXXV. 

-authority,  they  pretended,    immorality  had  every  where  f_  — ,-_j 

received  great  encouragement  and  encreafc.  The  defign  ^549* 
of  fome  was,  to  revive  the  penitentiary  rules  of  the  pri- 
mitive church  :  But -others  thought,  that  fuch  an  author- 
rity,  committed  to  the  bifhops,  would  prove  more  op- 
preffive  than  confeflion,  penance,  and  all  the  clerical 
inventions  of  the  Romifh  fuperftiticn.  The  parliament, 
for  the  prcfent,  contented  themfelves  with  empowering 
the  king  to  appoint  thirty-two  commiffioners  to  compile  a 
body  of  canon  !av/s,  which  were  to  be  valid,  though  ne- 
ver ratified  bv  parliament.  Such  implicit  truft  did  they 
repofe  in  the  crown ;  without  reflecting  that  all  their  li- 
berties and  properties  might  be  affeiled  by  thefe  ca- 
nons =.  The  kino-  did  not  live  to  affix  the  royal  fanclion  to 
the  new  canons.  Sir  John  Sharington,  whofe  crimes  and 
malverfaticns  had  appeared  fo  egregious  at  the  condemn- 
ation of  lord  Seymour,  obtained  from  parliament  a  re- 
verfal  of  his  attainder  ^  This  man  fought  favour  with 
the  more  zealous  reformers ;  and  bifhop  Latim.er  affirmed, 
that,  though  formerly  he  had  been  a  moft  notorious  knave, 
he  was  now  fo  penitent,  that  he  had  become  a  very  honefi: 
jnan. 

When  Warwic  and  the  council  of  regency  began  t®      ^550. 
^xcrcife  their  power,  they  found  themfelves  involved  in  France  and 
the  fame  difficulties,  that  had  embarraffed  the  protector.  Scotland. 
The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  by  an  exhaufted  exchequer ;  feemed  dangerous  to 
a  divided  nation  j  and  were  now  acknowledged  not  to 
have  any  obje6l,  which  even  the  greateft  and  moll:  uninter- 
rupted fuccefs  could  attain.     The  projedl  of  peace,  enter- 
tained by  Somerfet,  had  ferved   them  as  a  pretence  for 
clamour  againfl  his  adminiftration  j  yet  after  fending  Sir 

s  3  and  4Edw,  VI,  c,  2»  ^  Ibid,  c,  13. 
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^^  ^  ^'  Thomas  Cheney  to  the  emperor,  and  making  again  a 

%_  -^—  _.  fruitlefs  effort  to  engage  him  in  the  protection  of  Bou- 
'5i°'  logne,  they  found  themfclves  obliged  to  liften  to  the  ad- 
vancer, which  Henry  made  them,  by  the  canal  of  Guidotti, 
a  Florentine  merchant.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  John 
Mafon,  Paget,  and  Petre,  were  fent  over  to  Boulogne, 
with  full  powers  to  negociate.  The  French  king  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  pay  the  two  millions  of  crov/ns,  which 
his  predecefibr  had  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  crown 
of  England,  as  arrears  of  penfions ;  and  faid,  that  he  ne- 
ver would  confent  to  render  himfelf  tributary  to  any 

Boulogne     prince  :  But  he  offered  a  fum  for  the  immediate  reftitu- 
'  tion  of  Boulogne ;    and   four  hundred  thoufand  crowns 

a4thMarch,  wcrc  at  laft  agreed  on,  one  half  to  be  paid  immediately, 
the  other  in  Auguft  following.  Six  hoftages  were  given 
for  the  performance  of  this  article.  Scotland  was  com- 
prehended in  the  treaty  :  The  Englifh  flipulated  to  reftore 
-Lauder  and  Dung}as,„and  to  dcmolifh  the  fortrefles  of 
Roxburgh  and  Eymcuth  ".  No  fooner  was  peace  con- 
cluded with  France,  than  a  proje61:  was  entertained  of  a 
clofe  alliance  with  that  kingdom  ;  and  Henry  willingly 
embraced  a  propofal  fo  fuitable  both  to  his  interefls  and  his 
inclinations.'  An  agreement,  fome  time  after,  was  formed 
for  a  marriage  between  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  a  daughter 
of  France ;  and  all  the  articles  were,  after  a  little  nego- 
ciation,  fully  fettled  ^ :  But  this  project  never  took  eF- 
fea. 

^  The  intention  of  marrying  the  king  to  a  daughter  of 
Henry,  a  violent  perfecutor  of  the  proteftants,  was  no 
wife  acceptable  to  that  party  in  England  :  But  in  all  other 
refpecls,  the  council  was  fteady  in  promoting  the  reform- 
ation, and  in  enforcing  the  laws  againft  the  Romanifts. 
Sev^eral  prelates  were  flill  addicted  to  that  communion  ; 

■''  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  14S.     HaywarH,   510,  ?^Tt,  312.     Rymer,  vol.  xv. 
p.  zii.  w  Kajward,  p,  318.     Heylin,  p.  104%     Rymer,  torn.  xv. 
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and  though  they  made  fome  compliances,  in  order  to  fave  C  B  a  p. 
their  bifhoprics,  they  retarded,  as  much  as  they  fafely  ^  - ^—  j 
■could,  the  execution  of  the  new  laws,  and  gave  counte-  'SSo* 
nance  to  fuch  incumbents  as  were  negligent  or  refra6tory. 
A  refolution  v/as  therefore  taken  to  feek  pretences  for  de- 
priving thofe  prelates  ;  and  the  execution  of  this  intention 
was  the  more  eafy,  as  they  had  all  of  them  been  obliged 
to  take  commiiTions,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  they 
held  their  fees  during  the  king's  pleafure  only.  It  was 
thought  proper  to  begin  with  Gardiner,  in  order  to  ftrike 
a  terror  into  the  reft.  The  method  of  proceeding  againft 
him  was  violent,  and  had  fcarcely  any  colour  of  law  or 
juftice.  Injun£l:ions  had  been  given  him  to  inculcate, 
in  a  fermon,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  king,  even  d.uring 
his  minority  ;  and  becaufe  he  had  negleited  this  topic,  he 
had  been  thrown  into  prifon,  and  had  been  there  detained 
during  two  years,  without  being  accufed  of  any  crime, 
except  difobedience  to  this  arbitrary  command.  The  ■ 
duke  of  Somerfet,  fecretary  Petre,  and  fome  others  of  the 
council,  v/ere  now  fent,  in  order  to  try  his  temper,  and 
endeavour  to  find  fome  ground  for  depriving  him  :  He 
profeffed  to  them  his  intention  of  conforming  to  the  go- 
vernment, of  fupporting  the  king's  laws,  and  of  officiat- 
ing by  the  new  liturgy.  This  was  not  the  difpofition 
which  they  expelled  or  defired  ".  A  new  deputation  was 
therefore  fent,  who  carried  him  feveral  articles  to  fubfcribe. 
He  was  required  to  acknowledge  his  former  mifbehaviour, 
and  to  confefs  the  juftice  of  his  confinement :  He  was  like- 
wife  to  own,  that  the  king  was  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  ;  that  the  power  of  making  and  difpenfing  with 
holidays  v/as  part  of  the  prerogative  ;  that  the  book  of 
common-prayer  v/as  a  godly  and  commendable  form  j 
that  the  king  was  a  complete  fovereign  in  his  minority  j  > 
that  the  law  of  the  fix  articles  was  juftly  repealed  3  and 

X  Heylloj  p.  99. 
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CHAP.  t-}^-j{-  *\^Q  kins;  had  full  authority  to  correct  and  reform  what 
twas  amifs  in  ecclefiafrical  difcipline,  government,  or  doc- 
trine. The  bifliop  was  willing  to  fet  his  hand  to  all  the 
articles  except  the  firfl :  He  maintained  his  condu<Sl  to 
have  been  inoftenfive ;  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
own  himfelf  guilty  of  faults,  which  he  had  never  com- 
mitted y. 

The  council,  finding  that  he  had  gone  fuch  lengths, 
were  determined  to  prevent  his  full  compliance  by  mul- 
tiplying the  difncultics  upon  him,  and  fending  him  new 
articles  to  fubfcribe.  A  lift  v/as  fele6led  of  fuch  points 
as  they  thought  would  be  the  hardeft  of  digeftion  ;  and 
net  content  with  this  rigour,  they  alfo  required  his  fub- 
miflion,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  paft  errors.  To 
make  this  fubfcription  more  mortifying,  they  demanded  a 
promife,  that  he  would  recommend  and  publifh  all  thefe 
articles  from  the  pulpit:  But  Gardiner,  who  faw,  that 
they  intended  either  to  ruin  or  diflionour  him,  or  per- 
haps both,  determined  not  to  gratify  his  enemies  by  any 
farther  compliance  :  He  ftill  infifted  on  his  innocence  ; 
defired  a  fair  trial ;  and  refufed  to  fubfcribe  mors  articles, 
'till  he  fhould  recover  his  liberty.  For  this  pretended  of- 
fence his  biiliopric  was  put  under  fequeftration  for  three 
months  ;  and  as  he  then  appeared  no  more  compliant 
than  at  firft,  a  commiffion  was  appointed  to  try,  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  to  condemn  him.  The  commiflio- 
ners  were,  the  primate,  the  bifliops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
I^incoth,  fecretary  Pctre,  Sir  James  Hales,  and  fome 
ether  lawyers.  Gardiner  obje(51:ed  to  the  legality  of  the 
commiiTion,  which  was  not  founded  on  any  ftatute  or 
precedent ;  and  he  appealed  from  the  commiffioners  to  the 
king.  -  His  appeal  was  not  regarded  :  Sentence  vv'as  pro- 
nounced againft  him  :  He  v/as  deprived  of  his  bifhopric, 
and  committed  to  clofe  cuflody  :    His  books  and  papers 

y  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  305,  fiom  the  council  books,     Heylin,  p,  99. 
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were  felzed  ;  he  was  fecluded  from  all  company ;  and  it  ^  ^  a  p. 
was  not  allowed  him  either  to  fend  or  receive  any  letters  w— \--»^ 
or  melTages  ^.  i55'« 

Gardiner,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates,  had  agreed 
to  hold  his  office  during  the  king's  pleafure  :  But  the 
council,  unwilling  to  make  ufe  of  a  concefnon,  which 
had  been  fo  illegally  and  arbitrarily  extorted,  chofe  rather 
to  employ  fome  forms  of  juftice  j  a  refolution,  v/hich  led 
them  to  commit  ftill  greater  iniquities  and  fevcrities.  But 
the  violence  of  the  reformers  did  not  flop  here.  Day, 
bifhop  of  Chichefter,  Heathe  of  Worcefter,  and  Voifey 
of  Exeter,  were  deprived  of  their  biihoprics,  on  pretence 
of  difobedience.  Even  Kitchen  of  LandafF,  Capon  of 
Salifbury,  and  Samfon  of  Coventry,  though  they  had 
complied  in  every  thing,  yet  not  being  fuppoftd  cordial 
in  their  obedience,  were  obliged  to  feek  protc^Tcion,  by 
facrificing-  the  moft  confiderable  revenues  of  their  fee  to 
the  rapacious  courtiers  ^. 

These  plunderers  neglecSled  not  even  fmaller  profits. 
An  order  was  iflued  by  council,  for  purging  the  library 
at  Weftminfter  of  all  milTals,  legends,  and  other  fuper- 
ftitious  volumes,  and  delivering  their  garniture  to  Sir  An- 
thony Aucher  ''.  Many  of  thefe  books  were  plaited  with 
gold  and  filver,  and  curioufly  embolled  ;  and  this  finery 
was  probably  the  fuperffition  that  condemned  them. 
Great  havoc  was  likewifc  made  on  the  libraries  at  Ox- 
ford. Books  and  manufcripts  were  defiroyed  without 
dilljnclion  :  The  volumes  of  divinity  fufFered'  for  their 
rich  binding  :  Thofe  of  literature  were  condemned  as 
ufelefs  :  Thofe  of  geometry  and  aflronomy  were  fuppofed 
to  contain  nothing  but  necromancy  '^.  The  univerfity 
had  not  power  to  oppofe  thefe  barbarous  violences  :  They 

2  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  734,  &  feq.      Burnet,  Heylin,  Collier. 

a  Goodwin  de  pi aelul,  Angl.     Heylin,  p.  loo.  b  Collier,  vol.  ii. 

P-  3°7»  ^'■"i"  tlie  council  books,  c  Wood,  hiil.  &  antiq.  Oxon. 
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^J^  "'^  ^'  ^^^^'^  '^  danger  of  lofing  their  own  revenues  ;  and  ex- 

XXXV.  n       ^  ^  r 

peeled  every  moment  to  be  hvallowed   up  by  the  earl  of 
Warvvac  and  his  aflbciates. 

Though  every  one  befides  yielded  to  the  authority  of 
the  council,  the  lady  Mary  could  never  be  brought  to 
compliance  ;  and  flie  ftill  continued  to  adhere  to  the  mafs, 
and  to  rejedl  the  new  liturgy.  Her  behaviour  was,  dur- 
ing fome  time,  connived  at ;  but,  at  laft,  her  two  chap- 
lains, Mallet  and  Berkeley,  were  thrown  into  prifon  =  ; 
and  remonftrances  were  made  to  the  princefs  herfelf  on 
account  of  her  difobediencc.  The  council  wrote  her  a 
letter,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  her  change  her 
fentiments,  and  to  perfuade  her,  that  her  religious  faith 
was  very  ill  grounded.  Tlicy  afked  her,  what  warrant 
there  was  in  Scripture  for  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,, 
the  ufe  of  images,  or  offering  up  the  facrament  for  the 
dead  ;  and  they  defired  her  to  perufe  St.  Auflin,  and  the 
other  ancient  doctors,  who  would  convince  her  of  the  errors 
cf  the  Romiih  fuperftition,  and  prove  that  it  was  founded 
merely  on  falfe  miracles  and  lying  ftories  *,  The  lady 
Mary  remained  obftinate  againft  all  this  advice,  and  de- 
clared herfelf  willing  to  endure  death  rather  than  lelin- 
tiuifh  her  religion  :  She  only  feared,  fhe  faid,  that  fhe 
was  not  worthy  to  fufFer  martyrdom  in  fo  holy  a  caufe  : 
•And  as  for  proteftant  books,  fhe  thanked  God,  that,  as 
ftie  never  had,  fo  fne  hoped  never  to  read  any  of  them. 
Dreading  farther  violence,  fhe  endeavoured  to  make  an 
«fcape  to  her  kinfman  Charles  ;  but  her  defign  was  dif- 
covered  and  prevented  ?.  The  emperor  remonflrated  in 
her  behalf,  and  even  threatened  hoftilities,  if  liberty  of 
confcience  were  refufed  her  :  But  though  the  council, 
fenfible  that  the  kingdom  v/as  in  no  condition  to  fupport, 
with  honour,  fuch  a  war,  y/as  defirous  to  comply ;  they 
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i'onnd  great  difficulty  to  overcome  the  fcruples  of  the  chap, 

.                                               XXXV, 
young  king.    He  had  been  educated  in  fuch  a  violent  ab-  ■. „— ,^ 

horrence  of  the  mafs  and  other  popifii  rites,  which  he  ^^5^« 
regarded  as  impious  and  idolatrous,  that  he  fhould  parti- 
cipate, he  thought,  in  the  fm,  if  he  allowed  its  commif- 
fion  :  And  when  at  laft  the  importunity  of  Cranmer,  Rid- 
ley, and  Poinet,  prevailed  fomewhat  over  his  oppofition, 
he  burll  into  tears ;  lamenting  his  fifter's  obftinacy,  and 
bewailing  his  own  hard  fate,  that  he  muft  fufFer  her  to  con- 
tinue in  fuch  an  abominable  mode  of  worfhip. 

The  great  objecSt,  at  this  time,  of  antipathy  among  the 
proteftant  fedls,  was  popery.,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
the  papifts.  Thefe  they  regarded  as  the  common  enemy, 
who  threatened  every  moment  to  overwhelm  the  evange- 
lical faith,  and  deilroy  its  partizans  by  fire  and  fword  : 
They  had  not  as  yet  had  leifure  to  attend  to  the  other 
minute  differences  among  themfelves,  which  afterwards 
became  the  objecl  of  fuch  furious  quarrels  and  animofities, 
and  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  combuftion.  Several 
Lutheran  divines,  who  had  reputation  in  thofe  days,  Bu- 
cer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  were  induced  to  takefhel- 
ter  in  England,  from  the  perfecutions,  which  the  emperor 
exercifed  in  Germany  ;  and  they  received  protection  and 
encouragement.  John  A-lafco,  a  Polifh  nobleraasi,  be- 
ing expelled  his  country  by  the  rigours  of  the  catholics, 
fettled,  during  fome  time,  at  Embden  In  Eafb-Friezland, 
vvhere  he  became  preacher  to  a  congregation  of  the  re- 
formed. Forefecing  the  perfecutions  which  enfued,  he 
removed  to  England,  and  brought  his  congregation  along 
with  him.  The  council,  who  regarded  them  as  induf- 
trious.  ufeful  people,  and  defired  to  invite  over  others  of 
the  fame  chara6ler,  not  only  gave  them  the  church  of 
Auguftine  friars  for  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  but 
granted  them  a  charter,  by  vs^hich  they  were  cre6led  into 
2  corporation,  confifting  of  a  fupcrlntendant  and  four  af- 
3  iifting 
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fifting  minifters.      This  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  wag 
quite  independant  of  the  church  of  England,  and  differed 
5SS».     from  it  in  fome  rites  and  ceremonies  ^. 

These  differences  among  the  proteftants  were  matter 
of  triumph  to  the  catholics;  who  infilled,  that  the  mo- 
ment men  departed  from  the  authority  of  the  church,  they 
loft  all  criterion  of  truth  and  falfhood  in  m.atters  of  reli- 
gion, and  muff  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine. The  continual  variations  of  every  fe6l  of  protef- 
tants afforded  them  the  fame  topic  of  reafoning.  The 
book  of  common  prayer  fuffered  in  England  a  new  revi- 
fal,  and  fome  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  had  given  of- 
fence, were  omitted  '.  The  fpeculative  do£lrines,  or  the 
metaphyfics  of  the  religion,  were  alfo  reduced  to  forty- 
two  articles.  Thefe  were  intended  to  obviate  farther  divi- 
fions  and  variations  ;  and  the  compiling  of  them  had  been 
poffponed  till  the  eftablifhment  of  the  liturgy,  which  was 
juftly  regarded  as  a  more  material  objedl  to  the  people. 
The  eternity  of  hell  torments  is  affcrted  in  this  confeiiion 
of  faith ;  and  care  is  alfo  taken  to  inculcate,  not  only 
that  no  heathen,  how  virtuous  foever,  can  efcape  an  end- 
lefs  ftate  of  the  moft  exquifite  mifery,  but  alfo  that  every 
one  who  prefunies  to  maintain,  that  any  pagan  can  pof- 
jibly  be  faved,  is  himfelf  expofed  to  the  penalty  of  eternal 
perdition  ^. 

The  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  feemingly 
fervent,  went  not  fo  far  as  to  make  them  negle6l  their 
own  temporal  concerns,  v/hich  feem  to  have  ever  been 
uppermoft  in  their  thoughts :  They  even  found  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  public  iutereft ;  nay,  to  the  commerce  of 
the  nation,  which  v/as,  at  that  time,  very  little  the  ob- 
ject of  generiil  ftudy  or  attention.  The  trade  of  England 
had  anciently  been  carried  on  altogether  by  foreigners, 

*>  Mem,  Cranm.  p.  334,  i  Mem.  Cranm.  p.  289. 
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chieRy  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hanfe-towns,  or  Eallerlinc;?,  C  K-  a  p. 

XXXV. 
as  they  were  called  ;    and   in  order  to  encourage  thefe  ^_  — ^—  _> 

merchants  to  fettle  in  England,  they  had  been  eredled      ^ss^* 
into  a  corporation  by  Henry  III.   had  obtained  a  patent, 
were  endowed  with  privileges,   and  were  exempted  from 
feveral  heavy  duties  paid  by  other  aliens.     So  ignorant 
were  the  Englifh  of  commerce,  that  this  company,  ufu-' 
ally  denominated  the  merchants    of  the  Stil-yard,    en- 
grofled,  even  dov/n  to  the  reign  of  Edward,  almolt  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  they  naturally 
employed  the  fhipping  of  their  own  country,  the  naviga- 
tion of  England  was  alfo  in  a  very  languifhing  condition* 
It  was  therefore  thought  proper  by  the  council  to  feek 
pretences  for  annulling  the  privileges  of  this  corporation, 
privileges  which  put  them  nearly  on  an  equal   footing 
with  Englifhmen  in  the  duties  which  they  paid  ;  and  as 
fuch  patents  were,  during  that  age,,  granted  by  the  abfo- 
lute  power  of  the  king,  men  were  the  lefs  furprlzed  to 
find  them  revoked  by  the  fame  authority.    Several  remon- 
ftrances  were  made  againll  this   innovation,   by  Lubec, 
Hamburgh,  and  other  Hanfe-towns  j  but  the  council  per- 
fevered  in  their  refolution,  and  the  good  effeils  of  it  foon 
became  vifible  to  the  nation.     The  Englifli  merchants, 
hy  their  very  fituation  as  natives,  had  advantages  above 
foreigners  in  the  purchafe  of  cloth,  wool,  and  other  com- 
modities ;  though  thefe  advantacres  had  not  hitherto  been 
fufficient  to  rouze  their  indufcry,  or  engage  them  to  be- 
come rivals  to  this  opulent  company  :  But  when  aliens' 
duty  was   alfo  impofed   upon  all   foreigners   indifcrimi- 
nately,  the  Englifh  were  tempted  to  enter  into  commerce; 
and  afpirit  of  induftry  began  to  appear  in  the  kingdom  '. 
About  the  fame  time  a  treaty  was  m-adc  v.'ith  Gulta- 
vus  Ericfon,  king  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  \v:\s  iripulated,. 
tliat,  if  he  fent  bullion   into  England,  he  might  carry 
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C^H  A  P.  away  Englifii  commodities  without  paying  cuftom  ;  that 
^^^^^^-y!^  he  fhould  carry  bullion  to  no  other  prince  ;  that  if  he  fent 
'Si^'     ozimus,  fteel,  copper,  &c.  he  /hould  pay  cuftom  for  Eng- 
lifh  commodities  as  an  Englifhman  ;  and  that,  if  he  fent 
other  merchandize,  he  fliould  have  free  intercourfe,  pay- 
ing cuftom  as  a  ftranger "".     The  bullion  fent  over  by 
Sv/eden,  though  it  could  not  be  in  great  quantity,  fet  the 
mint  to  work  :  Good  fpecie  was  coined  :  And  much  of 
the  bafe  metal,  formerly  ilTued,  was  recalled  :  A  circum- 
ft:ance  which  tended  extremely  to  the  encouragement  of 
commerce. 
Warwic  BuT   all  thefe  fchemes  for  promoting  induftry  were 

of  North-  likely  to  prove  abortive,  by  the  fear  of  domeftic  con- 
umberland.  yulfions,  arifmg  from  the  ambition  of  Warwic.  Thaf 
nobleman,  not  contented  with  the  ftation  which  he  had 
attained,  carried  farther  his  pretenfions,  and  had  gain- 
ed partizans,  who  were  difpofed  to  fecond  him  in  every 
cnterprize.  The  laft  earl  of  Northumberland  died 
without  ilTue ;  and  as  Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  his  bro- 
ther, had  been  attainted  on  account  of  the  fhare,  which 
he  had  in  the  Yorkfliire  infurreflion  during  the  late  reign, 
the  title  was  at  prefent  extinft,  and  the  eftate  was  vefted 
in  the  crown.  Warwic  now  procured  to  himfelf  a  grant 
of  thofe  am.ple  pofleilions,  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  North, 
the  moft  warlike  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland.  His 
friend,  Paulet,  lord  St.  John,  the  treafurcr,  was  created, 
firft,  earl  of  Wiltftiire,  then  marquis  of  Winchefter  :  Sir 
William  Herbert  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Pembroke. 
His  anili-  BuT  the  ambition  of  Northumberland  made  him  re~ 
ticn,  gj^j.(j  jjj]  encreafe  of  pofleffions  and  titles,  either  to  himfelf  or 

his  partizans,  as  fteps  only  to  further  acquifitions.  Find- 
ing that  Somerfet,  though  degraded  from  his  dignity,  and 
even  leflened  in  the  public  opinion  by  his  fpiritlefs  con- 
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AuSi,  ftill  enjoyed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  popularity,  ^"'^^jJxxv^' 
determined  to  ruin  the  man,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  y^,.,.^...^ 
obftacle  to  the  attainment  of  his  hopes.  The  alliance,  ^ss^* 
which  had  been  contracled  between  the  families,  had  pro- 
duced no  cordial  union,  and  only  enabled  Northumber- 
land to  compafs  with  more  certainty  the  deftrudlion  of  his 
rival.  He  fecretly  gained  many  of  the  friends  and  fer- 
vants  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  :  He  fometimes  terriiied 
him  bv  the  appearance  of  danger  :  Sometimes  provoked 
him  by  ill  ufage.  The  unguarded  Somerfet  often  broke 
out  into  menacing  exprefuons  againft  Northumberland  : 
At  other  times,  he  formed  rafh  projedls,  which  he  imme- 
diately abandoned  :  His  treacherous  confidents  carried  to 
his  enemy  every  pafTionate  word,  which  dropped  from 
him  :  They  revealed  the  fchemes,  which  they  themfelves 
had  firft  fuggefted  ^  :  And  Northumberland,  thinking  that 
the  proper  feafon  was  nov/  come,  began  to  act  in  an  open 
manner  againfl:  him. 

In  one  night,  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  lord  Grey,  David,  ij.h  oacfe, 
and  John  Seymour,  Hammond  anil  Neudigate,  two  of  the 
duke's  fervants,  Sir  Ralph  Vane  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer 
were  arrefted  and  committed  to  cuftody.  Next  day,  the 
dutchefs  of  Somerfet,  with  her  favourites,  Crane  and  his 
wife.  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  Banni- 
fter,  and  others,  was  thrown  into  prifon.  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  who  had  all  along  afted  as  a  fpy  upon  Somerfet, 
accufcd  him  of  having  formed  a  defign  to  raife  an  infur- 
redlion  in  the  north,  to  attack  the  gens  d'armes  on  a 
muvler-day,  to  fecure  the  Tower,  and  to  raife  a  rebellion 
in  London  :  But,  what  was  the  only  probable  accufation, 
he  afferted,  that  Somerfet  had  once  laid  a  project  for  mur- 
dering Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke  at 
a  banquet,  which  was  to  be  given  them  by  lord  Paget. 
Crane  and  his  wife  confirmed  Palmer's  teftimony  with 
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^y^xxv  ^'  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  defigii ;  and  it  appears  that  fome  rafh 
1— —^^ — Lj  fcheme  of  that  nature  had  really  been  mentioned  ;  though 
'■55*'      no  regular  confpiracy  had  been  formed,  or  means  pre- 
pared for  its  execution.     Hammond   confefled,  that  the 
duke    had  armed   men   to  guard  him  one  night  in   his 
houfe  at  Greenwich. 
Tm!ofSo-      Somerset  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  the  marquis 
merfet.        of  Winchefter,  who  was  created  high  fteward.     Twenty- 
fcven  peers  compofed  the  jury,   among  whom  were  Nor- 
thumberland, Pembroke,  and  Northampton,  whom  de- 
cency fhould   have  hindered  from  ailing  as  judges  in  the 
trial  of  a  man,  that  appeared  to  be  their  capital  enemy. 
Somerfet  was  accufed  of  high  trcafon  bn  account  of  the 
projeifled  infurredlions,  and  of  felony  in  laying  a  defign 
to  murder  privy-counfcllors. 

"We  have  a  very  imperfecSl  account  of  all  flate  trials 
during  that  age,,  which  is  a  fenfible  defedl:  in  our  hif- 
tcry  :  But  it  appears,  that  fome  more  regularity  was  ob- 
ferved  in   the  management  of  this  profecution  than  had 
t(t  Decemb,  ufually  been  employed    in   like  cafes.      The   witnefles 
were  at  leaft  examined  by  the  privy-council ;  and  though 
they  were  neither  produced  in  court,  nor  confronted  with 
the  prifoner  (circumftances  required   by  the  ftrifl  prin- 
ciples of  equity)  their  depofitions  were  given  in  to  the 
jury.     The  proof  feems  to  have  been  lame  with  regard 
to  the  treafonable  part  of  the  charge  ;    and  Somcrfet's 
defence  was  fo  fatisfacilovy,  that  the  peers  gave  verdidl  in 
his  favour  :  The  intention  alone  of  affaulting  the  privy- 
counfejlors  was  fupported  by  tolerable  evidence  ;  and  the 
jury  brought  him   in  guilty  of  felony.      The  prifoner 
himfelf  confefled,  that  he  had  exprefled  his  intention  of 
murdering  Northumberland  and  the  other  lords  ;  but  had 
not  formed  any  refolution  on  that  head  :  And  v/hen  he 
received  fentence,  he  afked  pardon  of  thofe  peers  for  the 
defigns,  which  he  had  hearkened  to  againft  them.     The 
people,    by  whom    Somerfet  was  beloved,    hearing   the 
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iirfl  part  of  his  fentence,  bv  Vv'hich  he  was  acquitted  from  C  H  a  P. 
^  '  •  T.         XXXV. 

treafon,  expreffed  their  joy  by  loud  acclamations  :  But  ^^/-v'^Vi 

their  fatisfaction  v/as  faddenly  damped,  on  finding  that      ^^S^' 
he  was  condemned  to  death  for  felony  ^. 

CaPvE  had  been  taken  by  Northumberland's  emiffaries,      ^S5*> 
to  prepoflefo   the  young  king  againft  his   uncle  j  and  left 
he  fhould  relent,  no  accefs  was  given   to  any  of  Somer- 
fet's  friends,  and  the  prince  v/as  kept  from  refle£l:ion  by 
a  continued  feries  of  occupations  and   arhufements.     Atnisexecu- 
laft  thj  prifoner  was  broupht  to  the  fcaffold  on  Tov/er-  '^'°"' 

t  -1  •    r>  •       aa*^  Jan* 

hill,  amidft  great  crowds  of  fpedlators,  who  bore  him 
fuch  fincere  kindnefs,  that  they  entertained,  to  the  laft 
moment,  the  fond  hopes  of  his  pardon  p.  Many  of  them 
rufhed  in  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  which 
they  long  preferved  as  a  precious  relique  ;  and  fome  of 
them  foon  after,  when  Northumberland  met  with  a  like 
doom,  upbraided  him  with  this  cruelty,  and  difplayed  to 
him  thcfe  fymbols  of  his  crime.  Somerfet  indeed,  though 
many  actions  of  his  life  were  exceptionable,  feems,  in  ge- 
neral, to  have  merited  a  better  fate;  and  the  faults,  which 
he  committed,  were  owing  to  weaknefs,  not  to  any  bad 
intention.  Kis  virtues  were  better  calculated  for  private 
than  for  public  life  ;  and  by  his  v/ant  of  penetration  and 
firmnefs,  he  was  ill-fitted  to  extricate  him.felf  from  thofe 
cabals  and  violences,  to  v/hich  that  age  was  fo  much  ad- 
diiSled.  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  Sir 
Miles  Partridge,  and  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  all  of  them  So- 
merfet's  friends,  were  brought  to  their  trial,  condemned 
and  executed  :  Great  injuftice  feems  to  have  been  ufed  in 
their  profecution.  Lord  Paget,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy, 
W£,5j  on  fome  pretence,  tried  in  the  ftar-chamber,  and 
conaemned  in  a  fine  of  6ooD  pounds,  with  the  lofs  of 
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c  H  A  P.  j-iis  ofilce.     To  mortify  him  the  more,  he  was  degraded 

XXXV.  '  & 

^  ^  "_  ^  from  the  order  of  the  garter  j  as   unworthy,  on  account 

1551-  of  his  mean  birth,  to  fhare  that  honour  1.  Lord  Rich, 
chancellor,  was  alfo  compelled  to  refign  his  office,  on  the 
difcovery  of  fome  marks  of  friendfliip,  which  he  had 
fhown  to  Somerfet. 
22i  Tan.  The  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerfet,  a  feffion  of 
A  pariia-  parliament  was  held,  in  which  farther  advances  were 
made  towards  the  eftablifnment  of  the  reformation.  The 
new  liturgy  was  authorifed  ;  and  penalties  were  enadled 
againft  all  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves  from  public  wor- 
Ihip  '.  To  ufe  the  mafs  had  already  been  prohibited  un- 
der fevere  penalties ;  fo  that  the  reformers,  it  appears,, 
whatever  fcope  they  had  given  to  their  own  private  judg- 
ment, in  difputing  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  religion, 
were  refolved  not  to  allow  the  fame  privilege  to  others  ; 
and  the  practice,  nay  the  very  do61:rlne  of  toleration,  was, 
?.t  that  time,-  equally  unknov/n  to  all  fe6ls  and  parties. 
To  diiTcnt  from  the  religion  of  the  magiftrate  was  uni- 
verfally  conceived  to  be  as  criminal  as  to  queflion  his 
title,  or  rebel  againft  his  authority. 

A  LAW  was  ena6led  againft  ufury  ;  that  is,  againft 
taking  any  intereft  for  money  ^  This  a6t  was  the  remains 
of  ancient  fuperftition  ;  but  being  found  extremely  ini- 
quitous in  itfelf,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  commerce,  it 
was  afterwards  repealed  in  the  twelfth  of  Elizabeth.  The 
common  rate  of  intereft,  notwithftanding  the  law,  was 
at  this  time  14. per  cent  ^ 

A  BILL  was  introduced  by  the  miniftry  into  the  houfe 
cf  lords,  renewing  thofe  rigorous  ftatutcs  of  trcafon, 
which  had  been  abrogated  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  ; 
and  though  the  peers,  by  their  high  ftation,  ftood  moft 
f xpofcd  to  thefe  tempefts  of  ftate,  yet  had  they  fo  little 

q  Stowe,   p.  60S.  r   2  &  6  Edw.  VI,   C  l.  s  Jbid.  c.  20. 
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regard  to  public  fecurity,  or  even  to  their  own  true  in-  C  H  .4  P. 
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terefts,  that  they  pafTed  the  bill  with  only  one  diflenting  v.„,,.^,_^ 
voice  ".  But  the  commons  reje61:ed  it,  and  prepared  a  »5S»* 
new  bill,  that  pafTcd  into  a  law,  by  which  it  was  ena£t- 
ed,  that  whoever  ftiould  call  the  king  or  any  of  his  heirs, 
named  in  the  ftatute  of  the  35th  of  the  laft  reign,  heretic, 
fchifmatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  ufurper  of  the  crown,  fhould 
forfeit,  for  the  firft  ofFence,  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be 
imprifoned  during  pleafure  ;  for  the  ferond,  (hould  incur 
a  prcemun'ire  \  for  the  third,  fhould  be  attainted  for  trea- 
fon.  But  if  any  fhould  unadvlfedly  utter  fuch  a  flan- 
der  in  writing,  printing,  painting,  carving,  or  graving, 
he  was,  for  the  firfl  ofFence,  to  be  held  a  traitor  ^.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  king  and  his  next 
heir,  the  lady  Mary,  were  profefTedly  of  different  reli- 
gions; and  religions,  which  threw  on  each  other  the 
imputation  of  herefy,  fchifm,  idolatry,  profanenefs,  blaf- 
phemy,  wickednefs,  and  all  the  opprobrious  epithets  that 
religious  zeal  has  invented.  It  was  almoft  impoffible, 
therefore,  for  the  people,  if  they  fpoke  at  all  on  thefe 
fubje6ls,  not  to  fall  into  the  crime,  fo  fevercly  punifhed 
by  this  flatute  ;  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  commons  for 
liberty,  though  it  led  them  to  rejecSl  the  bill  of  treafons, 
fcnt  to  them  by  the  lords,  appears  not  to  have  been  very 
a6live,  vigilant,  or  clear- figh ted. 

The  commons  annexed  to  this  bill  a  claufc  which 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  bill  itfelf,  that  no  one 
fhould  be  convidled  of  any  kind  of  treafon,  unlefs  the 
crime  were  proved  by  the  oaths  of  two  witneffes,  con- 
fronted with  the  prifoner.  The  lords,  for  feme  time, 
fcrupled  to  pafs  this  claufe  ;  though  conformable  to  the 
raofl  obvious  principles  of  equity.  But  the  members  of 
that  hoofe  trufted  for  prote6tion  to  their  prefent  perfonal 

"  Parliamentary  hrft.  vc].  iii,  p.  Sj8.    Burner,  vcl.  ii.  p.  Ko.        ^^   5  &  6 
Edw.  VI.  c  p.  2, 
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C  H  A  P-intereft  and  pov/er,  and  nedecled   the  nobleft  and  moil 

XXXV. 
^^,^^/-%j  permanent  fccurity,  that  of  laws. 

*i5»'  The   houfe  of  peers  pafied   a  bill,  whofe  obje£l  was 

making  a  provifion  for  the  f?oor ;  but  the  commons,  not 
chufmg  that  a  money-bill  fliould  begin  in  the  upper- 
h'oufe,  framed  a  nev/  a(5l  to  the  fame  purpofe.  By  this 
acl,  the  chu;rch-vvardens  were  empowered  to  colle£^  cha- 
ritable contributions  ;  and  if  any  refufed  to  give,  or  dif- 
fuaded  others  from  that  charity,  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe 
was  impowered  to  proceed  againft  them.  Such  large  difcre^ 
tionarv  powers,  entrufted  to  the  prelates^,  feem  as  proper 
an  object  of  jealoufy  as  the  authority  aflumed  by  the 
peers  ^. 

There  was  another  occafjon,  in  which  the  parliament 
repofed  an  uniifual  confidence  in  the  bifhops.  They  im- 
powered them  to  proceed  againft  fuch  as  negle£led  the 
Sundays  and  holidays  /.  But  thefe  were  unguarded  con- 
ceffions  granted  ta  the  church  :  The  general  humour  of 
the  a<];e  rather  led  men  to  bereave  the  ecclefiaftics  of  all 
power,  and  even  to  pillage  them  of  their  property :  Many 
clergymen,  about  this  time,  were  obliged  for  a  fubfift- 
ence  to  turn  carpenters  or  taylors,  and  fome  kept  ale-^ 
houfes  ^.  The  bifhops  themfelves  were  gcixcrally  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  held  both  their  revenues  and  fpiritual- 
©ilicc.by  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  tenure, 

ToNSTALy  bifhop  of  Durham,  was  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  prelates  of  that  age,  flill  lefs  for  the  dignity  of 
his  fee,  than  for  his  own  perfonal  merit  j  his  learnings- 
moderation,  humanity,  and  benefxence.  He  had  op- 
pofed,  by  his  vote  and  authority,  all  innovations  in  re- 
ligion J  but  as  foon  as  they  were  enacted,  he  had  always- 
fubmitted,  and  had  conformed  to  every  theological  fyftem, 
which  had  been  eftablifhed.  His  known  probity  had 
made  this  compliance  be  afcribed,  not  to  an  intcrefted  or 

*  5  »:  6  Edw,  VI.  cap,  s,  y  Ibid.  c«f.  3,  z  Burnet, 

vol.  ii.  p.  20:. 
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iime-fervino;  fpirit,  but  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  which  led  ^  H  a  p. 
him  to  thiiijc,  that  all  private  opinion  ought  to  be  facri-  ,^„,.,^)^ 
iiced  to  the  great  concern  of  public  peace  and  tranquil-  ^SS*' 
lity.  The  general  regard,  paid  to  his  character,  had 
protected  him  from  any  fevere  treatment  durinq;the  admi- 
niftration  of  Somerfet ;  but  when  Northumberland  rain- 
ed the  afcendant,  he  v/as  thrown  into  prifon ;  and  as  that 
rapacious  nobleman  had  formed  a  defign  of  appropriatinp- 
.the  revenues  of  the  fee  of  Durham,  and  of  acquirin^^- 
to  himfelf  a  principality  in  the  northern  counties,  he 
was  refolved,  in  order  to  efFe<5l;uate  his  purpofe,  to  dcpri\e 
Tonftal  of  his  bifhoprlc.  A  bill  of  attainder,  therefore, 
on  pretence  of  mifprifion  of  trcafon,  was  introduced  into 
.the  houfe  of  peers  againfl  that  prelate ;  and  it  pafled  with 
■the  oppofition  only  of  lord  Stourton,  a  zealous  cathol'c, 
and  of  Cranmer,  who  always  bore  a  cordial  and  fincere 
friendihip  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham.  But  when  the 
bill  was  fent  down  to  the  commons,  they  required,  that 
witnefles  fhould  be  examined,  that  Tonftal  fhould  be 
allowed  to  defend  himfelf,  and  that  he  fhould  be  con- 
fronted with  his  accufexs  :  And  whe;n  thefe  demands  were 
refufed,  they  reje6ied   the  bill. 

This  equity,  fo  unufual  in  the  parliament  during  that 
age,  was  afcribed  by  Northumberland  and  his  partizans, 
not  to  any  regard  for  liberty  and  judice,  but  to  the  preva- 
lence of  Somerfet's  faction,  iij  a  houfe  of  commons,  which, 
ieing  chofen  during  the  adminiUration  of  that  noble- 
man, had  been  almoft  entirely  filled  with  his  creatures. 
They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  they  found, 
that  a  bill,  ratifying  the  attainder  of  Somerfet  and  his 
accomplices,  v/as  alfo  rejedled  by  the  commons,  though 
it  had  pafied  the  upper  houfe.  A  refolution  v/as  there- 
fore  taken  to  difTolve  the  parliament,  which  had  fat 
during  this  whole  reign  ;  and  foon  after  to  fummon  a 
new  one. 
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Northumberland,  in  order  to  cnfure  to  himfelf 
a  houfe  of  commons  entirely  obfequious  to  his  will,  ven- 
tured on  an  expedient,  which  could  not  have  been  prac- 
tifcd,  or  even  imagined,  in  an  age,  when  there  was  any 
idea  or  comprehcnfion  of  liberty.  He  engaged  the  king 
to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the  flieriffs,  in  which  he 
enjoined  them  to  inform  the  freeholderSj  that  they 
were  required  to  choofe  men  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience for  their  reprefentatives.  After  this  general  ex- 
hortation, the  king  continued  in  thefe  words  :  "  And 
*'  yet,  neverthclefs,  our  pleafure  is,  that  where  cur 
*'  privy-council,  or  any  of  them  fhall,  in  our  behalf, 
"  recommend,  within  their  jtirifdiction,  men  of  learning 
''  and  wifdom  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  their  dire£lions  Ihall  be 
*'  regarded  and  followed,  as  tending  to  the  fame  end 
"  which  v/e  defire,  that  is,  to  have  this  afl'cmbly  com- 
"  pofed  of  the  perfons  in  our  realm  the  beft  fitted  to 
*'-give  advice  and  good  counfel  '."  Several  letters  were 
fent  from  the  king,  recommending  members  to  particular 
counties,  Sir  Richard  Cotton  to  Hampfliire  ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fitzwiliiams  and  Sir  Henry  Nevil  to  Bcrkfliire  ; 
Sir  William  Drury  and  Sir  Henry  Benningfield  to  Suf- 
folk, &c.  But  though  fome  counties  only  received  this 
fpecies  of  csnge  d'  elire  from  the  king  ;  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  privy  council  and  the  counfellors,  we 
may  fairly  prefume,  would  extend  to  the  greateft  part,  if 
not  to  the  whole,  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  attempt  was  made  during 
the  reign  of  a  minor  king,  when  the  royal  authority  is 
lifually  weakeft ;  that  it  was  patiently  fubmitted  to  ;  and 
that  it  gave  fo  little  umbrage  as  fcarcely  to  be  taken 
noiice  of  by  anyi  hiftorian.  The  painful  and  laborious 
coIie^Lcr  abovii-cited,  who  never  omits  the  moft  trivial 

a  Strype's  Eccleliaflical  Memorials,  vol.  ii,  p.  39}. 
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matter,  is  the  only  pcrfon,  that  has  thought  this  memo-  *V,yJ^*** 
rable  letter  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  i.^-v'-.ii^ 

The  parliament  anfv/ercd  Northumberland's  expefla-  ^^j^/^^f^Q^ 
tions.  As  Tonltal  had  in  the  interval  been  deprived  of 
his  bifhopric  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  by  the  fentcnce  of 
lay  commifTioncrs,  appointed  to  try  him,  the  fee  of  Dur- 
ham was  by  a£l  of  parliament  divided  into  two  bifhopric?, 
which  had  certain  portions  of  the  revenue  afligned  them. 
The  regalities  of  the  fee,  which  included  the  iurifdi61ion 
of  a  count  palatine,  were  given  by  the  king  to  Northum.- 
berland  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  nobleman 
had  alfo  propofed  to  make  rich  plunder  of  the  revenue, 
as  was  then  ufual  with  the  courtiers,  whenever  a  bi-' 
fhopric  became  vacant. 

The  commons  gave  the  miniftry  another  mark  of  at- 
tachment, which  was  at  that  time  the  moft  fmcere  of 
any,  the  moft  -cordial,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained :  They  granted  a  fupply  of  two  fubfidies  and  two 
fifteenths.  To  render  this  prefent  the  more  acceptable, 
they  voted  a  preamble,  containing  a  long  accufation  of 
Somerfet,  "  for  involving  the  king  in  wars,  wafting  his 
"  treafarc,  eng-ao-Ino-  him  in  much  debt,  embafmc- 
"  the  coin,  and  giving  occafion  for  a  moft  terrible  re- 
"  bellion  ^" 

The  debts  of  the  crov/n  were  at  this  time  confiderable. 
The  king  had  received  from  France  400,000  crowns  on 
delivering  Boulogne  ;  he  had  reaped  profit  from  the  fale 
cf  fome  chantry  lands  ;  the  churches  had  been  fpoiled 
of  all  their  plate  and  rich  ornaments,  which,  by  a  de- 
cree of  council,  without  any  pretence  of  law  or  equity, 
had  been  converted  to  the  king's  ufe  ^  :  Yet  fuch  had 
been  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  that  the  crown  owed 
about  300,000  pounds  '' ;  and  great  dilapidations  were, 

b  7  Edw.  Vr.  cap,  12.  '  Heylin,  p.  gjj  132.  <1  Sy-ypa's 
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^Jvvw^'  ^^  ^^^  ^'^'"^  time,  made  of  the  royal  demefnes.  The 
^  -^  _tyniino;  pnnce  mov/cd,  among  other  virtues,  a  dirpoution 
'55S'  to  frugality,  which,  had  he  lived,  would  foon  have  re- 
trieved thefe  lofTes  :  But  as  his  health  was  declining  very 
faft,  the  prefent  emptinefs  of  the  exchequer  was  a  fen- 
fible  obftacle  to  the  execution  of  thofe  projeits,  which 
the  ambition  of  Northumberland  had  founded  on  the  pro- 
fpe£l  of  Edv/ard's  approaching  end. 
Succeffion  That  noblemau  reprefented  to  the  prince,  whom 
e.angc  .  youth  and  an  infirm  flate  of  health  made  fufceptible  of 
any  impreflion,  that  his  two  fifters,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, had  both  of  them  been  declared  illegitimate  by  adt 
of  parliament :  and  though  Henry  by  his  will  had  re- 
jftored  them  to  a  place  in  the  facceffion,  the  nation  would 
never  fubmit  to  fee  the  throne  of  England  filled  by  a 
baftard :  That  they  were  the  king's  fifters  by  the  half-blood 
only;  and  even  if  they  were  legitimate,  could  not  enjoy 
the  crown  as  his  heirs  and  fucccfTors  :  That  the  queen 
of  Scots  ftood  excluded  by  the  late  king's  will ;  and  be- 
ing an  alien,  had  loft  by  law  all  right  of  inheriting  ;  not 
to  mention,  that,  as  fnc  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin, 
ihe  v/ould,  by  her  fucceiTion,  render  England,  as  fhe 
had  already  done  Scotland,  a  province  to  France  :  That 
the  certain  confequcnce  of  his  fiftcr  Mary's  fucceflion, 
or  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
proteftant  religion,  the  repeal  of  thofe  laws  ena(Si:ed  in 
favour  of  the  reformation,  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
ufurpztion  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome:  That 
fortunately  for  England,  the  fame  order  of  fucceffion, 
which  juftice  required,  was  alfo  the  moft  conformable  to 
public  intereft  ;  and  there  was  not  on  any  fide  any  juft 
ground  for  doubt  or  deliberation  :  That  when  thefe 
three  princefles  were  excluded  by  fuch  folid  reafons,  the 
fucceffion  devolved  on  the  marchionefs  of  Dorfet,  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  French  queen  an<I  the  duke  of  Suffolk  : 

That 
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That  the  next  heir  of  the  marchionefs  was  the  lady  TaneC  hap. 
Gray,  a  lady  of  the  rnofr  amiable  charaifler,  accom-  \_J-  —___{ 
plifhed  by  the  beft  education,  both  in  literature  and  re-  l5S3i 
ligion  ;  and  every  way  worthy  of  a  crown  :  And  that 
even,  if  her  title  by  blood  were  doubtful,  which  there 
was  no  jvift  reafon  to  pretend,  the  king  was  pofTefled  of 
the  fame  power,  that  his  father  enjoyed  ;  and  might  leave 
her  the  crown  by  letters  patent.  Thefe  rcafonings  made 
impreffion  on  the  young  prince ;  and  above  all,  his  zeal- 
ous attachment  to  the  proteflant  religion  made  him  appre- 
hend the  confequenccs,  if  fo  bigotted  a  catholic  as  his 
fifter  Mary  fliould  fuccecd  to  the  throne.  And  though 
he  bore  a  tender  afFefStion  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  was 
liable  to  no  fuch  objedlion,  means  were  found  to  perfuade 
him,  that  he  could  not  exclude  the  one  fifter,  on  account 
of  illegitimacy,  without  giving  alfo  an  exclufion  to  th$ 
other. 

Northumberland,  finding  that  his  arguments  were 
likely  to  operate  on  the  king,  began  to  prepare  the  other 
parts  of  his  fchcme.     Two  fons  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  * 

by  a  fecond  venter  having  died,  this  feafon,  of  the  fweat-- 
ing  ficknefs,  that  title  was  extinfl ;  and  Northumberland 
engaged  the  king  to  beftow  it  on  the  m.arquis  of  Dorfct. 
By  means  of  this  favour  and  of  others,  which  he  conferred 
upon  him,  he  perfuaded  the  new  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the 
dutchefs,  to  give  their  daughter,  the  lady  Jane,  in  mar- 
riage to  his  fourth  fon,  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley.  In 
order  to  fortify  himfelf  by  farther  alliances,  he  negociated 
a  marriage  between  the  lady  Catherine  Gray,  fecond 
daughter  of  Suffolk,  and  lord  Herbert,  eldefi:  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  He  alfo  married  his  own  daughter  to 
lord  Haftings,  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  ^. 
Thefe  marriages  were  folemnized  with  great  pomp  and 
f^&ivity ;  and  the  people,  who  hated  Northumberland, 

«  Heylipj  p,  igg.     Stowe,  p.  609, 
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P'CouM  not  forbear  expreiTing  their  indignation  at  feeing 
fuch  public  demonflrations  of  joy,  during  the  languiihing 
^■S53*      flate  of  the  young  prince's  health. 

Edward  had  been  feized  in  the  foregoing  year,  Hrft 
with  the  meafles,  then  with  the  fmall-pox ;  but  havino- 
perfectly  recovered  from  both  thefe  diftempers,  the  nation 
entertained  hopes,  that  they  would  only  ferve  to  confirm 
his  health  ;  and  he  had  afterwards  made  a  progrefs  through 
fome  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  fufpecled,  that  be 
The  king's  had  there  overheated  himfelf  in  exercife :  He  was  feized 
with  a  cough,  which  proved  obftinate,  and  gave  way 
neither  to  regimen  nor  medicines  :  Several  fatal  fymptoms 
of  a  confumption  appeared  ;  and  though  it  was  hoped, 
that,  as  the  fcafon  advanced,  his  youth  and  temperance 
might  get  the  better  of  the  malady,  men  faw  with  great 
concern  his  bloom  and  vigour  infenfibly  decay.  The 
general  attachment  to  the  young  prince,  joined  to  the 
hatred  borne  the  Dudleys,  made  it  be  remarked,  that  Ed- 
ward had  every  moment  declined  in  health,  from  the 
time  that  lord  Robert  Dudley  had  been  put  about  him, 
in  quality  of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 

The  languifhingftate  of  Edward's  health  made  North- 
umberland the  more  intent  on  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
-  jecl.  He  removed  all,  except  his  own  emilTaries,  from 
about  the  king  :  He  himfelf  attended  him  with  the  greateft 
alTiduity  :  He  pretejided  the  moft  anxious  concern  for  his 
health  and  welfare:  And  by  all  thefe  artifices  he  pj-evailed 
on  the  young  prince  to  give  his  final  confent  to  the  fettle- 
ment  projected.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief  juftice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  Sir  John  Baker  and  Sir  Thomas 
Bromlev,  tv/o  judges,  with  the  attorney  and  folicitor- 
general,  were  fent  for  to  the  council  ;  where,  after  the 
minutes  of  the  intended  deed  were  read  to  them,  the 
kino- required  them  to  draw  them  up  in  the  form  of  letters 
patent.  They  hefitatcd  to  obey  j  and  defired  time  to  con- 
fid  er 
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fidcrof  it.     The  more  they  refleded,  the  greater  danger  C  H  a  p. 
they  found  in  compliance.     The  fettlement  of  the  crown  ^^_^^__^ 
by  Henry  VIII.  had  been  made  in  confequence  of  an  acSl     i553« 
of  parliament ;  and  by  another  acl,  paffed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  reign,  it  was  declared  'treafon  in  any  of  the 
heirs,  their  aiders  or  abettors,  to  attempt  on  the  right  of 
another,  or  change  the  order  of  fuccelBon.     Tiie  judges 
pleaded  thefe  reafons  before  the  council.     They  urged, 
that  fuch  a  patent  as  was  intended  would  be  entirely  in- 
valid ;  that  it  would  fubject,  not  only  the  judges  who 
drew  it,  but  every  counfellor  who  figned  it,  to  the  pains 
of  treafon  ;  and  that  the  oiily  proper  expedient,  both  for 
giving  fanclion  to  the  new  fettlement,  and  freeing  its 
partizans  from  danger,  was  to  fummon  a  parliament,  and 
to  obtain  the  confent  of  that  afiembly.     The  king  faid, 
that  he  intended  afterwards  to  follow  that  method,  and 
would  call  a  parliament,  in  which  he  propofcd  to  have 
his  fettlement  ratified  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  he  required 
the  judges,  on  their  allegiance,  to  draw  the  patent  in  the 
form  required.     The  council  told  the  judges,  that  their 
refufal  v/ould  fubjedt  all  of  them  to  the  pains  of  treafon. 
Northumberland   gave  to  Montague  the   appellation  of 
traitor ;  and  faid  that  he  would  in  his  fliirt  fight  any  man 
in  fo  juft  a  caufe  as  that  of  lady  Jane's  fucceffion.     The 
judges  were  reduced  to  great  difficulties  between  the  dan- 
gers from  the  law,  and  thofe  which  arofe  from  the  violence 
of  prefent  power  and  authority  K 

The  arguments  were  canvafTed  in  feveral  different 
meetings  betvv^een  the  council  and  the  judges;  and  no 
folution  could  be  found  of  the  difficulties.  At  lafl,  Mon- 
tague propofed  an  expedient,  which  fatisfied  both  his 
brethren  and  the  counfellors.  He  defired,  that  a  fpecial 
commiilion  fliould  be  pafTed  by  the  king  and  council,  re- 
quiring the  judges  to  draw  a  patent  for  the  new  fettlement 

f  Fuller,  book  viii.  p.  2, 

Pf 
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e  H  A  p.  of  the  crown  :  and  that  a  pardon  fliould  immediatelv  after 

XXXV.  '  r  J  f 

^___.,^^_^  be  granted  them  for  any  offence,  which  they  might  have 
^553'  incurred  by  their  compliance.  When  the  patent  was 
drawn  and  brought  to  the  biflipp  of  Ely,  chancellor,  in 
order  to  have  the  great  feal  affixed  to  it,  this  prelate  re- 
quired, that  all  the  judges  fliould  previoufly  fign  it. 
Gofnald  at  firFc  refufed  j  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty, 
that  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  violent  menaces  of 
Northumberland,  to  com.ply ;  but  the  conftancy  of  Sir 
Jam.es  Hales,  who,  though  a  zealous  proteflant,  prefer- 
red juftice  on  this  occafion  to  the  prejudices  of  his  party, 
could  not  be  fhaken  by  any  expedient.  The  chancellor 
next  required,  for  his  greater  fecurity,  that  all  the  privy 
eounfellors  fliould  fet  their  hands  to  the  pateat :  The  in- 
trigues of  Northumberland  or  the  fears  of  his  violence 
were  fo  prev'alent,  that  the  eounfellors  com^plied  with  this 

^iftjunc.  demand.  Cranmer  alone  hefitated  during  fome  time,  but 
at  laft  yielded  to  the  earneft  and  pathetic  entreaties  of  the 
king  5.  Cecil,  at  that  time  fecretary  of  ftate,  pretended 
afterAvacds,  that  he  only  figned  as  a  witnefb  to  the  king's 
fubfcription.  And  thus,  by  the  king's  letters  patent, 
the  two  princcfl'es,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  were  fet  afide  j 
and  the  crown  was  fettled  on  the  heirs  of  the  dutchefs  of 
Suffolk :  For  the  dutchefs  herfelf  was  content  to  give 
place  to  her  daughters. 

After  this  fettlem^ent  v/as  m.ade,  with  fo  many  inau- 
fpicious  circumftances,  Edward  vifibly  declined  every 
day ;  and  fmall  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
To  make  matters  worfe,  his  phyficians  were  difmiffcd  by 
Northumberland's  advice  and  by  an  order  of  council ;  and 
he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who 
undertook,  in  a  little  time,  to  reflore  him  to  his  form.er 
flate  of  health.  After  the  ufe  of  her  medicines,  all  the 
tad  fymptoms  encreafed  to  the  moft  violent  degree :  He 

i  Cranm.  Mem<  p.:?95« 

<  felt 
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felt  a  difficulty  of  fpeech  and  breathing  ;  his  pulfe  failed,  CHAP. 
his  legs  fwelled,  his  colour  became  livid  ;  and  many  other  .^^-^^/-^ 
fymptoms  appeared  of  his  approaching  end.     He  expired     ^^^'^' , 
at  Greenwich  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  6th  July, 
feventh  of  his  reign. 

All  the  Englifli  hiftorians  dwell  with  pleafure  on  the 
excellent  qualities  of  this  young  prince  ;  whom  the  flat- 
tering promi fes  of  hope^  joined  to  many  real  virtues,  had 
made  an  object  offender  afFedtion  to  the  public.  He  pof- 
fefTed  mildnefs  of  difpofition,  application  to  ftudy  and  bu- 
finefs,  a  capacity  to  learn  and  judge,  and  an  attachment 
to  equity  and  juftice.  He  feems  only  to  have  contracted, 
from  his  education  and  from  the  genius  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  too  much  of  a  narrow  prepolTeffion  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  made  him  incline  fomewhat  to 
bigotry  and  perfecution :  But  as  the  bigotry  of  prote- 
ftants,  lefs  governed  by  priefts,  lies  under  more  reftraints 
than  that  of  catholics,  the  effe61:s  of  this  malignant  qua- 
lity were  the  le{s  to  be  apprefiended,  if  a  longer  life  had 
been  granted  to  young  Edward, 
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CHAP.      XXXVI. 

MARY. 

Lady  Jane  Gray  proclaimed  queen- Deferted  hy  the 

people The  queen  proclaimed  and  acknowledged 

Northumberland  executed Catholic  reli- 
gion rejlored A  parliament Deliberations 

ivith  regard  to  the  qiieen^s  marriage ^eerHs 

marriage  with  Philip Wyat^s  infurreclion 

Supprejfed Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gray 

A  parliament Philip'' s  arrival  in  England, 

CHAP.  '"T^HE  title  of  the  princefs  Mary,  after  the  demlfe  of 
.■^^^Y'*  J-  her  brother,  was  not  expofed  to  any  confiderable 
1553.  difficulty  ;  and  the  objections,  ftartcd  by  the  lady  Jane's 
partizans,  were  new  and  unheard-of  by  the  nation. 
Though  all  the  proteftants,  and  even  many  of  the  catho- 
lics, believed  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catherine 
of  Arragon  to  be  unlawful  and  invalid  ;  yet,  as  it  had  been 
contracted  by  the  parties  without  any  criminal  intention, 
had  been  avowed  by  their  parents,  recognized  by  the  na- 
tion, and  fcemingly  founded  on  thofe  principles  of  law 
and  religion,  which  then  prevailed,  few  imagined,  that 
their  iiTue  ought  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  illegi- 
timate. A  declaration  to  that  purpofc  had  indeed  been 
extorted  from  parliament  by  the  ufual  violence  and  ca- 
price of  Henry  ;  but  as  that  monarch  had  afterwards  been 
induced  to  reftore  his  daughter  to  the  right  of  fucceffion, 
her  title  v/as  now  become  as  legal  and  parliamentary  as  it 

v/as 
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was  ever  efteemed  iuft  and  natural.     The   public  had  chap. 
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lono-  been  familiarized  to  thefe  fentiments  :  During  all  the  ^_^^  _i^ 
reiffn  of  Edward,  the  princefs  w^as  regarded  as  his  lawful  ^S53« 
fucceflbr  :  And  though  the  proteftants  dreaded  the  effedis 
of  her  prejudices,  the  extreme  hatred,  univcrfally  enter- 
tained againft  the  Dudleys  ?,  who,  men  forefaw,  would, 
under  the  name  of  Jane,  be  the  real  fovereigns,  was  more 
than  fufficient  to  counterbalance,  even  with  that  party, 
the  attachment  to  religion.  This  laft  attempt,  to  violate 
the  order  of  fucceflion,  had  difplayed  Northumberland's 
ambition  and  injuftice  In  a  full  light;  and  when  the  peo- 
ple refledted  on  the  long  train  of  frand,  iniquity,  and 
cruelty  by  which  that  proje61:  had  been  condudled ;  that 
the  lives  of  the  two  Seymours,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the 
princefles,  had  been  facrificed  to  it ;  they  were  moved  by 
indignation  to  exert  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  fuch  cri- 
minal enterprizes.  The  general  veneration  alfo,  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Henry  VIII.  prompted  the  nation  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  his  pofterity  ;  and  the  miferies  of  the 
ancient  civil  wars  were  not  fo  entirely  forgotten,  that  men 
were  willing,  by  a  departure  from  the  lawful  heir,  to  in- 
cur the  danger  of  like  bloodflied  and  confufion. 

Northumberland,  fenfible  of  the  oppofition  which 
he  muft  expert,  had  carefully  concealed  the  deftination 
made  by  the  king  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  two  prin- 
cefles into  his  power,  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  engage 
the  council,  before  Edward's  death,  to  write  to  them  in 
that  prince's  name,  defu-ing  their  attendance,  on  pretence 
that  his  infirm  ftate  of  health  required  the  aflircance  of 
their  counfcl  and  the  confolation  of  their  companv  ''. 
Edward  expired  before  their  arrival  ;  but  Northumber- 
land, in  order  to  make  the  princcfTe^  fall  into,  the  fnare, 
kept  the  king's  death  ilill  fecret ;  and  the  lady  Mary 
had  alre'ady  reached  Hoduefclcn,  within  half  a  day's  iour- 

S  SIciJcDj  lib.  25.  ^  U(\V.n,  p.  i;4. 

ney     . 
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^JIJ-  ^'  "ey  of  tJie  court.     Happily,  the  earl  of  Arundel  fent  her 

XXXVI.  .  .  „.  1        1  r    ■, 

i.__^,_^^  private  intelligence,  both  of  her  brother's  death  and  of 
'553*  the  confpiracy  formed  againft  her  '  :  She  immediately 
made  hafte  to  retire  ;  and  flie  arrived,  by  quick  journeys, 
firft  at  Kenning-hall  in  Norfolk,  then  at  Framlingham  in 
Suffolk ;  where  fhe  propofed  to  embark  and  efcape  to 
Flanders,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould  find  it  impoffible  to  defend 
her  right  of  fucceffion.  She  Vi^rote  letters  to  the  nobility 
and  raoft  confiderable  gentry  in  every  county  of  En2;land  ; 
commandino;  them  to  affift  her  in  the  defence  of  her 
crov/n  and  perfon.  And  fhe  difpatched  a  meflagc  to  the 
council ;  by  which  file  notified  to  them,  that  her  brother's 
death  was  no  longer  a  fecret  to  her,  promifed  them  par- 
don for  paft  offences,  and  required  them  immediately  to 
give  orders  for  proclaiming  her  in  London  ''. 

Northumberland  found  that  farther  dilHmulation 
was  fruitlefs  :  He  went  to  Sion-houfe  ',  accompanied  by 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of 
fhe  nobility ;  and  he  approached  the  lady  Jane,  v^'ho  re- 
fided  there,  with  all  the  refpccl  ufually  paid  to  the  fove- 
reign.  Jane  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  ignorant  of  thefe 
tranfaiftions ;  and  it  was  with  equal  grief  and  furpfize, 
lariy  Jane  that  fhe  received  intelligence  of  them  "'.  She  was  a  lady 
ciaiiL^d"'  °^  '^^  amiable  perfon,  an  engaging  difpofition,  accom- 
queen.  pliflied  parts  ;  and  being  of  an  equal  age  with  the  late 
king,  fhe  had  received  all  her  education  with  him,  and 
feemed  even  to  poffefs  greater  facility  in  acquiring  every 
part  of  manly  and  polite  literature.  She  had  attained  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  languages, 
befides  modern  tongues ;  had  paffed  moft  of  her  time  in 
an  application  to  learning  ;  and  expreffed  a  great  indiffe- 
rence for  other  occupations  and  amufements,  ufual  with 

i  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.  ^  ro>f>  vol.  iii.  p.  14. 

1  Thuanus,  lib.  xiii.  c.  x.  °i  Gcdwin  in  Kennct,  p,  329. 

Kejliiij  p,  149,     Burnet,  vo'.  il.  p.  zj4. 

her 
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hei-  fex  and  ftation.     Roger  Afcham,  tutor  to  the  ladyC  hap. 

,  .  .  XXXVI. 

Elizabeth,  having  one  day  paid  her  a  vifit,  found  her  em-  (.^__^^»__j 
ployed  in  reading  Plato,  while  the  reft  of  the  family  v/ere  ^555* 
engaged  in  a  party  of  hunting  in  the  park ;  and  on  his 
admiring  the  Angularity  of  her  choice,  fhe  told  him,  that 
fhe  received  more  pleafure  from  that  author  th?n  the 
others  could  reap  from  all  their  fport  and  •^„'  ty  "*  Her 
heart,  full  of  this  paffion  for  literature  and  the  elegant 
arts,  and  of  tendernefs  towards  her  huiband,  who  was 
deferving  of  her  affe<5tions,  had  never  opened  itfelf  to  the 
flattering  allurements  of  ambition  ;  and  the  intelligence 
of  her  elevation  to  the  throne  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  her.  She  evenrefufed  to  accept  of  the  prefent;  pleaded 
the  preferable  title  of  the  two  princefTcs  ;  expreffed  her 
dread  of  the  confequences  attending  an  enterprize  fo  dan-*- 
gerous,  not  to  fay  fo  criminal ;  and  defired  to  remain  in 
that  private  ftation,  in  which  ftie  was  bOrn.  Overcome 
at  laft  by  the  entreaties,  rather  than  the  reafons,  of  her  fa- 
ther and  father-in-law,  and  above  all  of  her  huft^and,  ftie 
fubmitted  to  their  will,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  relin- 
quifli  her  ov/n  judgment.  It  was  then  ufual  for  the  kings 
of  England,  after  their  acceffion,  to  pafs  the  firft  days  in 
the  Tower  ;  and  Northumberland  immediately  conveyed 
thither  the  new  fovereign.  All  the  counfellors  were  ob- 
liged to  attend  her  to  that  fortrefs  ;  and  by  this  means  . 
became,  in  fome  meafure,  priforters  in  the  hands  of  North- 
umberland, whofe  will  they  were  neceintated  to  obey^ 
Orders  were  given  by  the  council  to  proclaim  Jane 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  thefe  orders  were  executed 
only  in  London,  and  the  neighbourhood.  No  applaufe 
cnfued  :  The  people  heard  the  proclamation  with  filence 
and  concern  :  Some  even  exprefTcd  their  fcorn  and  con- 
tempt ;  And  one  Pot,  a  vintner's  ^prentice,  was  fevcrely 
puniflicd     for    this    offence.       The    proteftant  teachers 

^  Afcham's  woiks,  p.  212,  tt^. 

Vol.  IV-  B  b  them- 
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C  H  A  P' thcmfelves,  v/ ho  were  emploved  to  convince  the  people  of 
XXXIV.  '  ,    \    '  '      ' 

j.^ v/—- J  Jane's  title,  found  their  eloquence  fruitlefs  i  and  Ridley, 

*.^^^*      bifhop  of  London,  Vv'ho  preached  a  fermon  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  v/rought  no  -^fFec^:  upon  his  audience. 

The  people  o{  Suffolk,  meanwhile,  paid  their  attend- 
ance on  Mary.  As  they  were  much  attached  to  the  re- 
formed communion^  they  could  not  forbear,  amidft  their 
tenders  of  duty,  exprefTmg  apprchenfions  for  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  when  flie  afTured  them,  that  fhe  never  meant 
to  change  the  lav/s  of  Edward,  they  enlifted  themfelves 
in  her  caufj  with  zeal  and  affe^lion.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  daily  flocked  to  her,  and  brought  her  reinforce- 
ment. The  earis  of  Bath  and  Suflex,  the  eldeft  fons  of 
lord  Wharton  and  lord  Mordaunt,  Sir  William  Drury, 
Sir  Henry  Benningfield,  Sir  Henry  Jernegan,  perfons 
whofe  intereft  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  tenants  and  retainers  °.  Sir  Edward  Haft- 
itiCSv  brother  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  havino- received 
a  coimmifiion  from  the  council  to  make  levies  for  the  lady 
Jane  in  Buckinghamfbire,  carried  over  his  troops,  v/hich 
amounted  to  four  thoufand  men,  and  joined  queen  Mary. 
Even  a  fleet,  which  had  been  fent  by  Northumberland  to 
lie  off  the  coaft  of  Suffolk,  being  forced  into  Yarmouth 
by  a  ftorm,  was  engaged- to  declare  for  that  princcfs. 

Northumberland,  hitherto  bluided  by  ambition,  faw 
at  laft  the  danger  gather  round  him,  and  knew  not  to 
what  hand  to  turn  himfeif.  He  had  levied  forces,  v/hicb 
were  affembled  at  London  ;  but  dreading  the  cabals  of  the 
courtiers  and  counfellors,  whofe  compliance,  he  knew, 
had  been  entirely  the  refult  of  fear  or  artifice,  he  v/as  re- 
folved  to  keep  near  the  perfon  of  the  lady  Jane,  and  fend' 
Suffolk  to  command  the  army.  But  the  counfellors,  who 
wifhcd  to  remove  him  p,  working  on  the  filial  tenderncfs 

e  Hty'iio,  p.  i6o.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  P  Godwin, 

p.  330,     Kcy'ir,  p,  155.     Burn;t,  vol.  ii,  p.  239,     Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 

of 
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of  jane,  magnified  to  her  the  danp-er,  to  which  her  father  ^  f^  a  P. 

would  be  expofed ;  and  reprefented,   that  Northumber-  v.,_^-.,j 

land,  who  had  gauicd  reputation  by  formerly  fuppreiling      ^S5t- 

a  rebellion  in  thofe  parts,  was  more  proper  to  command 

in   that  enterprize.     The  duke  himfelf,   who  knew  the 

{lender  capacity  of  Sufrblk,  began  to  think,  that  none  but 

him.felf  was  able  to  encounter  the  prefent  danger  ;  and 

he  agreed  to  take  on  him  the  command  of  the  troops; 

The  counfellors  attended  on  him  at  his  departure  with 

the  higheft  proteftations  of  attachm.ent,   and  none  more 

than  Arundel,  his  mortal  enemy  'i.    As  he  went  along,  he 

remiarked  the  difafFeftion  of  the  people,  which  foreboded  a 

fatal  iflue  to  his  ambitious  hopes.      "  Many,"  faid  he  to 

lord  Gray,  "  come  out  to  look  at  us,  but  I  find  not  one 

*'   who  cries,  God  fpeed you'." 

The  duke  had  no  fooner  reached  St.  Edfnond's-buryj 
than  he  found  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  fix  thou- 
fand  men,  too  weak  to  encounter  the  Qiieen's  %  v/hicli 
amounted  to  double  the  number.  He  wrote  to  the  coun- 
cil, defiring  themi  to  feiid  him  a  reinforcem.ent ;  and  the 
counfellors  immediately  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to 
free  themfelves  from  confinement.  They  left  the  To^ver^  Lady  Jane 
as  if  they  meant  to  execute  Northumiberland's  commands;  th/"eople[ 
but  beinp-  affem.bled  in  Baynard's  caitle,  a  houfe  belong- 
ing to  Pembroke,  they  deliberated  concerning  the  method 
of  fliaking  off  his  ufurpcd  tyranny.  Arundel  began  the 
conference,  by  reprefenting  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of 
Northumberland,  the  exorbitancy  of  his  ambition,  the 
Criminal  enterprize  which  he  had  projetfled,  and  the  guilt 
in  which  he  had  involved  the  whole  council  j  and  he  af^ 
ferted,  that  the  only  method  of  making  atonement  for 
their  paft  offences,  was  by  a  fpeedy  return  to  the  duty, 
which  they  owed  to  their  lawful  fovereign  '.     This  mo* 

q  Heylin,  p.  i6i.     B.iker,  p.  315.     Hollingftied,  p.  ioS5. 
'   Speed,  p,Si6.  s  Godwin,  p.  331, 

1  Godwin,  p.  33  T,  332,     Thuanus,  lib.  xiii. 
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C  H  A  P.tion  was  feconded  by  Pembroke,  who,  clapnino;  his  hand 
v.,_^^^  to  his  fvvord,  fwore  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man  that 
^iS-l-  expreffed  himfelf  of  a  contrary  fentiment.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  were  immediately  fent  for,  who 
difcovered  great  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  they  re- 
ceived to  proclaim  Alary.  The  people  expreffed  their 
approbation  by  ihouts  of  applaufc.  Even  Suffolk,  who 
commanded  in  the  Tower,  finding  refiffance  fruitlefs, 
opened  the  gates,  and  declared  for  the  queen.  The  lady 
Jane,  after  the  vain  pageantry  of  wearing  a  crown  during 
t^n  days,  returned  to  a  private  life  with  more  fatisfa6lion 
than  fhe  felt  when  the  royalty  was  tendered  to  her  "  . 
And  the  meffengers,  who  were  fent  to  Northumberland, 
with  orders  to  lay  down  his  arms,  found  that  he  had  de- 
fpaired  of  fuccefs,  was  deferted  by  all  his  followers,  and 
had  already  proclaimed  the  queen,  with  exterior  marks  of 
the  queen  joy  and  fatisfaclion "".     The  people  every  where,  on  the 

proclainicd  i  t  i  r      rv  ^  rf  c 

and  ac-        quceri  s  approach  to  London,  gave  fenfiblc  expreffit)ns  or 

knowledsed.  jj^^j^.  j^y^ity  and  attachment.     And  the  lady  Elizabeth 

met  her  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  horfe,  which  that  prin- 

cefs  had  levied  in  order  to  fupport  theii' joint  title  againffc 

the  ufurper  '. 

The  q'^een  gave  orders  for  taking  into  cuftody  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  who  fell  on  his  knees  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel  that  arrefled  him,  and  abje6tly  begged 
his  life  y .  At  the  fame  time  were  committed,  the  earl  of 
Warwic  his  eldeft  fon,  lord  Ambrofe  and  lord  Henry 
Dudley,  two  of  his  younger  fons.  Sir  Andrew  Dudley^ 
his  brother,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  Sir  John  Gates. 
The  queen  afterwards  confined  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lady 

"  Godwin,  p.  332.     Thuanuf,  lib.  xiii.  c,  a.  ^  Stowe,  p.  612. 

^   Eurnct,  \A.  ii.  p   240.     Hejlin,  p.  19.     Stowe,  p.  613. 

y  B'.:rr.et,  vd.  ii.  p.  2^9.     Stowe,  p.  6t2.     B^ker,  p,  315,     HoHingdiedy 
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Jdne  Gray,  and  lord  Guilford  Dudley.     But  M:;ry  was^^^i^'^P- 
defirous,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to  acquire  popu-* — -v,— -^ 
larity  by  the  appearance  of  clemency  ;  and   becaufe  the      ^553- 
counfellors  pleaded  conftraint  as  an  cxcufe  for  their  trea- 
fon,  file  extended  her  pardon  to  mofl  of  them.     SufFollc 
himfelf  recovered  his  liberty  ;  and  he  owed   this   indul- 
gence, in  a  great  meafurc,  to  the  contempt  entertained  of 
his  capacity.     But  the  guilt  of  Northumberland  was  to© 
great,  as  well  as  his  ambition  and  courage  too  dangerous, 
to  permit  him   to  entertain   any  reafonable  hopes  of  life. 
When  brought  to  his  trial,  he  only  defired  permifHon  to 
afij  two  queftions  of  the  peers,  appointed  to  fit  on  his 
jury;  whether  a  man   could   be  gniky  of  treafon   that 
obeyed  orders  given  him  by  the  council  under  the  great 
feal  ?   and  v/hether  thofe  who  were  involved  in  the  fame 
guilt  with  himxfelf,  could  fit  as  his   judges  ?   Being  told, 
that  the  great  feal  of  an  ufurper  was  no  authority,  and 
that  perfons,   not  lying  under  any  fentence  of  attainder, 
were  ftill  innocent  in  the  eye  of  th-e  law,  and  might  be 
admitted    on   any   jury  ^  ;    he    acquiefced,    and  pleaded 
guilty.     At  his  execution,  he  made  profeffion  of  the  ca-  jjd  Aug. 
thoUc  jeligion,  and  told  the  people,  that  they  never  would  ,  ^"[^  j]^'"' 
enjoy  tranquillity  till  they  returned  to  the  faith  of  their  executed, 
anceftors  :  Whether  that  fuch  were  his  real  fentiments, 
which  be  had  formerly  difguifed,  from  intereft  and  ambi- 
tion, or  that  he  hoped,  by  this  declaration,  to  render  the 
queen  more  favourable  to  his  family  ^.     Sir  Thomas  Pal- 
mer, and   Sir  John  Gates  fuffered   with  him  ;  and   this 
was  all  the  blood  fpilled  on  ao:ount  of  fo  dangerous  and 
criminal  an  enterprize  againft  the  rights  of  the  fovereign. 
Sentence  \vas  pronounced  sgafnft  the  lady  Jane  and  lord 
Guilford  J  but  without  any  prefent  intention  of  putting 

s  Barnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.     Heyllin.p.  18.     Baker,  p.  316.     Hollingflied 
p    loSg.  a  Heylir,  p.  19.     Burnet,  vol.iii,  p.  ^43. 

Stawe,  p,  614. 
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C  H  A  p.  it  in  execution.     The  youth  and  innocence  of  the  per- 

XXXVI.  '  * 

*_ — V— «w  fons,  neither  of  whom  had  reached  their  feventeenth  year, 
^■5^3'     pleaded  fufnciently  in  their  favour, 

When  Mary  firft  arrived  in  the  Tovi^er,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  had  been  detained  prifoner  during  all  the 
lad   reign  ;    Courtney,    fen   of  the  marquis  of  Exeter, 
who,  without  being  charged  with  any  crime,  had  been 
fubjeiled  to  the  fame  punifliment  ever  fince  his  father's 
attainder  ;  Gardiner,  Tonftal,  and  Bonner,  who  had  been 
confined  for  their  adhering  to  the  catholic  caufe,  appeared 
before  her,  and  implored  her  clemency  and  protedlion ''. 
They  were  all  of  them  reftored  to  their  liberty,   and  im-; 
mediately  admitted  to  her  confidence  and  favour.     Nor- 
folk's  attainder,    noLwithftnnding   that  it  had   paffed   ii) 
Parliament,  was  rcprefented  as  null  and  invalid  ;  hccaufe, 
among  other  informalities,  no  fpecial  matter  had  been  al- 
leged againft  him,  except  wearing  a  coat  of  arms,  which 
he  and  his  anceftors,  without  giving  any  offence,  had  al- 
ways made  ufe  of,  in  the  face  of  the  court  and   of  the 
whole  nation,     Courtney  foon  after  received  the  title  of 
call  of  Devonfhire ;  and  though   educated  in  fuch  clofc 
confinement,  that  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  v/crld,  he  foon  acquired  all  the  accomplifhments  of 
'fi  courtier  and  a  gentleman,  and  made  a  confiderablc  fi- 
gure during  the  few  years,  which  he  lived  after  he  reco- 
vered his  liberty  '^.     Befides  performing  all  thofe  popular 
a£ts,  which,  though  they  only  afFedted  individuals,  were 
very  acceptable  to  the  nation,  the  queen  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  herfelf  Avith  the  public,  by  granting  a  genera! 
pardon,   though  with  fome  exceptions,  and  by  remitting 
the  fubfidy  voted  to  her  brother  by  the  lail  parliament ''. 

The  joy  arifing  from  the  fucccffion  of  the  lawful  heir, 
and  from  the  gracious  demeanor  of  the  fovereign,   hin- 

b  Heylin,  p.  so.     Stowe,  p.  6{  j,     Kollingfhed,  p.   io'^%. 

9  Depeches  de  Noailles,  voJ,  ii.  p.  246,  zyi,  tl  ^towe^  p.  616. 
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clercd  not  the  people  from  being  agitated  with  great  anxiety  ^/\.^  **• 
concerning  the  ftate  of  religion  ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  ,,__,^___j 
nation  inclined  to  the  protcfLmt  communion,  the  appre-      ^55Z' 
henfions,  entertained  concerning  the  principles  and  pre- 
judices of  the  new  queen,  were  pretty  general.     The  le- 
gitimacy of  Mary's  birth  had   appeared  to  be  fomewhat 
conne6tcd  with  the  papal  authority;  and  that  princefs-, 
being  educated  with  her  mother,  had  imbibed  the  ftrong- 
cCc  attachment  to  the  catholic  communion,  and  the  high- 
ed  averiion  to  thofe  new  tenets,  whence,  (lie  believed,  all 
the  misfortunes  of  her  family  had  originally  fprung.    The 
difcouragements,  which  file  lay  under  from  her  father> 
though   at  lail"  they  brought  her  to  comply  with  his  will, 
tended  ftill  more  to  encreafe  her  difguit  to  the  reformers ; 
and  the  vexations,  which  the  protestor  and  the  council 
gave  her,  during  Edward's  relg'n,  had  no  other  efFe6l  than 
to  coniirm  her  farther  in  her  prejudices.     Naturally  of  a 
four  and  obftinate  temper,  and  irritated  by  contradiftion 
and  misfortunes,  fhe  pofTellbd  all   the  qualities  fitted  to 
compofe  a  bigot ;  and  her  extreme  ignorance  rendered 
her  utterly  incapable  of  doubt  In  her  own  belief,  or  of  in- 
<lulgence  to  the  opinions  of  others.     The  nation,   there- 
fore, had  great  reafon  to  dread,  not  only  the  abolition, 
but   the  perfecution  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  from  the 
zeal  of  Mary ;  and  it  was   not  long  ere  fhe  difcovered 
her  intentions. 

Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tonflal,  Day,  Heath,  and  Vefey  Catholic  re- 
were  reinftated  in  their  fees,  either  bv  a  direct  aft  of„  '°V^' 
power,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  fame,  by  the  fentence  of 
commiffioners,  appointed  to  review  their  procefs  and  con- 
demnation. Though  the  bifhopric  of  Durham  had  been 
dilTolved  by  authority  of  parliament,  the  queen  erefted  it 
anew  by  letters-patent,  and  replaced  Tonftal  in  his  rega- 
lities as  well  as  in  his  revenue.  On  pretence  of  difcou-^ 
paging  controverfy,  {be  filenced,  by  an  act  of  prerogative, 
B  b  4  all 
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all  the  preachers  throughout  England,  except  fuch  as 
fhould  obtain  a  particular  licence  ;  and  it  was  eafy  to 
*5S3-  forcfee,  that  none  but  the  catholics  v/ould  be  favoured 
with  this  privilege.  Holgate,  archbifhop  of  York,  Co- 
vcrdale,  bi&op  of  Exeter,  Ridley  of  London,  and  Hooper 
of  Glocefter,  were  throv/n  into  prifon;  whither  old  La- 
timer alfo  was  fcnt  foon  after.  The  zealous  bifhops  and 
priefts  were  encouraged  in  their  forwardnefs  to  revive  the 
mafs,  though  contrary  to  the  prefent  laws.  Judge 
Hales,  who  had  difcovercd  fuch  conftancy  in  defending 
the  queen's  title,  loft  all  his  merit  by  an  oppofition  to  thofe 
illegal  pra£l:iccs  ;  and  being  committed  to  cuftody,  Avas 
treated  with  fuch  fcverity,  that  he  fell  into  frenzy,  and 
killed  himfelf.  The  men  of  Suffolk  were  brow-beaten  ; 
becaufe  they  prcfumcd  to  plead  the  promife,  v/hich  the 
queen,  when  they  cnlifled  thcmfelves  in  her  fervice, 
had  given  them,  of  miaintaining  the  reformed  religion  : 
One,  in  particular,  was  fet  in  the  pillory,  becaufe  he 
had  been  too  peremptory,  in  recalling  to  her  memory 
the  engaoements,  v/hich  fhc  had  taken  on  that  occafion. 
And  though  the  queen  ftill  promifed,  in  a  public  decla- 
ration before  the  council,  to  tolerate  thofe  who  differed 
from  her,  men  forefaw,  that  this  engagement,  like  the 
former,  v/ould  prove  but  a  feeble  fecurity,  when  fet  in 
oppofition  to  religious  prejudices. 

The  merits  of  Cranmer  towards  the  queen,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry,  had  been  confiderable  ;  and  he  had 
fuccefsfully  employed  his  good  offices  in  mitigating  the 
fcvcrc  prejudices,  which  that  monarch  had  entertained 
againft  her.  But  the  active  part,  which  he  had, borne 
in  promoting  her  mother's  divorce,  as  well  as  in  con- 
ducting the  reformation,  had  made  him  the  object  of  her 
hatred ;  and  though  Gardiner  had  been  equally  forward 
in  foliciting  and  defending  the  divorce,  he  had  afterwards 
ir.ade  fufficient  atonement,  by  his  fufferings  in  defence 

of 
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of  the  catholic  caufe.  The  primate,  therefore,  had  rea-  C  H  A  p. 
fon  to  expedl  little  favour  during  the  prefenfe  rcign  ;  but  t  — ^-  _/ 
it  was  by  his  own  indifcreet  zeal,  that  he  brought  on  »5  53« 
himfelf  the  firft  violence  and  perfecution.  A  report  be- 
ing fpread,  that  Cranmer,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  the 
queen,  had  promifed  to  officiate  in  the  Latin  fervice, 
the  archbiihop,  to  wipe  off  this  afjierfion,  publifhed  a 
manifefto  in  his  own  defence.  Among  other  cxprefiions, 
he  there  faid,  that,  as  the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  father  of  lies,  fo  had  he  at  this  time 
ftirred  up  his  fervants  to  perfecute  Chrift  and  his  true 
religion  :  That  this  infernal  fpirit  now  endeavoured  to 
reftore  the  Latin  fatisfagl:ory  maffes,  a  thing  of  his  own 
invention  and  device  ;  and  in  order  to  effetSluate  his  pur- 
pofe,  had  falfely  made  ufe  of  Cranmer's  name  and  au- 
thority :  And  that  the  mafs  is  not  only  without  founda- 
tion, either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  pra6lice  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  but  likewife  difcovers  a  plain  contradic- 
tion to  antiquity  and  the  infpired  writings,  and  is  befidcs 
replete  with  many  horrid  blafphemies  '.  On  the  publi- 
cation of  this  inflammatory  paper,  Cranmer  was  throv/n 
into  prifon,  and  was  tried  for  the  part  which  he  had 
a^ted,  in  concurring  v/ith  the  lady  Jane,  and  oppofing 
the  queen's  acceflion.  Sentence  of  high  treafon  was 
pronounced  againft  him  ;  and  though  his  guilt  wasfhared 
with  the  whole  privy  council,  and  v/as  even  lefs  than 
that  of  the  greatefl  part  of  them,  this  fentence,  however 
fevere,  mufl  be  allowed  entirely  legal.  The  execution 
of  it,  however,  did  not  follow  ;  and  Cranmer  was  re- 
ferved  for  a  more  cruel  punifhment. 

Peter    Martyr,    feeing    a    perfecution    gathering 
againft  the  reformers,  defired   leave  to  withdraw  s ;  and 

f  Fox,  vol.  iii.   p.  94.     Heylin,  p.  25.      Godwin,  p.  336.     Burnef,   vol.' 
ii.     Coll.  No  8.     Cranm.  Mem.    p.  305.     Thuanus,  lib.  xiii,  c.  3, 
S  Heylin,  p.  a6.    Codv/in,  p.  336,    Cranm,  Mem.  p.  317; 
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9,,"  f,/' while  fome  zealous  catholics  moved  for  his  coirrrifj-nent, 

A  ^i.  A  V  1 ,  ' 

^— — v-»-/  Gardiner  both  pleaded,  that  he  had  come  over  by  an  in- 
^^^'  vitation  from  the  government,  and  generouily  furniihed 
him  with  fupplies  for  his  journey  :  But  as  bigotted  zeal 
ftill  encreafed,  his  wife's  body,  which  had  been  interred 
at  Oxford,  was  afterwards  dug  up  by  public  orders,  and 
buried  in  a  dunghill  ^  The  bonts  of  Bucer  and  Fa- 
gius,  two  foreign  reformers,  were  about  the  fame  time 
committed  to  the  flames  at  Cambridge  K  John  a  Lafco 
was  firfl:  filenced,  and  then  ordered  to  depart  the  kinfr- 
dom  with  his  congregation.  The  great-er  part  of  the 
foreign  proteflajits  followed  him  ;  and  the  nation  thereby 
loft  many  ufeful  hands  for  arts  and  manufadiures.  Se- 
veral  Englifti  proteftants  alfo  took  ihelter  in  foreign 
parts  ;  and  every  thing  bore  a  difmal  afpe£l  for  the  re- 
formation. 

rthOdl,  During  this  revolution  of  the  court,  no  protection 
■*  pai^ia-  ^^^  expe£led  by  proteftants  from  the  parliament,  whicb 
was  fummoned  to  alTemble.  A  zealous  reformer  ■'  pre- 
tends, that  great  violence  and  iniquity  were  ufed  in  the 
elections  ;  but  befides  that  the  authority  of  this  writer  is 
inconftderable,  that  practice,  as  the  neccfHties  of  go- 
vernment feldom  required  it,  had  not  hitherto  been  often 
employed  in  England.  There  ftill  remained  fuch  num- 
bers devoted,  by  opinion  or  affection,  to  many  principles 
of  the  ancient  religion,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown 
was  able  to  give  fuch  candidates  the  preference  in  moft 
elections ;  and  all  thofe,  who  hefitated  to  comply  with 
the  court  religion,  rather  declined  taking  a  feat,  which, 
while  it  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  could 
3.fterwards  afford  them  no  protcdlion  againft  the  violence 
of  prerogative,     It  foon  appeared,  therefore,  that  a  ma- 

^  Heylin,  p,  26,  i  Saunders  de  Schifm.  Anglic,  k   BeaJe. 

But  Fox,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  is   very  minute  in  his  narratives,  fays 
nptbingof  the  matter.    See  vol.  ili,  p.  i0« 
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ioiity  of  the  commons   would   be  obfeq ulcus  to  Mary's  CHAP. 

defigns  ;  and  as  the  peers  were  moftly  attached  to    the  t.^ ,^ _j 

court,  from  intcreft  or  expedtaticns,  little  oppofition  was      '553- 
expelled  from  that  quarter. 

Int  opening  the  parliament,  the  court  fhov/cd  a  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  by  celebrating,  before  the  two  houfes, 
a  mafs  of  the  Koly  Ghoft,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  attended 
with  all  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  though  abo- 
lifhed  by  acft  of  parliament '.  Taylor,  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln, having  refufed  to  kneel  at  this  fervice,  was  feyerely 
handled,  and  was  violently  thruft  out  of  the  houfe  "•. 
The  queen,  however,  frill  retained  the  title  of  fupreme 
head  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  it  was  generally 
pretended,  that  the  intention  of  the  court  was  only  to 
fefrore  religion  to  the  fame  condition  in  which  it  had 
been  left  by  Henry  ;  but  that  the  other  abufes  of  popery, 
which  were  the  moft  grievous  to  the  nation,  v/ould  never 
be  revived. 

The  firft  bill,  pafTed  by  the  parliament,  was  of  a 
popular  nature,  and  abollihed  every  fpecies  of  treafon, 
not  contained  in  the  ftatute  of  Edward  IIL  and  every 
fpecies  of  felony,  that  did  not  fubfift  before  the  firft  of 
Henry  VIII  ".  The  parliament  next  declared  the  queen 
to  be  legitimate,  ratified  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Ca- 
therine of  Arragon,  and  annulled  the  divorce  pronounced 
by  Cranmer  °,  v/hom  they  greatly  blamed  on  that  account. 
No  mention,  however,  is  made  of  the  pope's  authority,  as 
any  ground  of  the  marriage.  All  the  ftatutes  of  king 
Edward,  with  regard  to  religion,  were  repealed  by  one 
vote  P.     The  attainder  of   the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  re- 

1   Fox,   vol.  ili.  p.  19,  m  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  n  Mariae, 

fell  i.  c.  I.  By  this  repea],  though  it  was  in  general  popular,  the  claufe  of 
5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  II.  was  loft,  which  required  the  confronting  of  two  wit- 
neHes,  in  order  to  prove  any  treafon,  o  Mo.ns,  fcfl",  2,  Ci  I.  Pi  Ma- 
ria?^ feff.  z,   c,  I. 

verfcd  I 
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*Vvvwi^'^'^"^"'^  5  ^^'"^  *^^'^  ^^  °^  juftice  was  more  reafonable  than 

y^^,,..^^,,^^  the  aeclaring  of  that  attainder  invalid,  without  farther 

^553'     authority.     Many   claufes  of  the  riot  aft,  pafled  in  the, 

late  reign,  were  revived:  A  flep  which  eluded,  in  a  great 

mcofure,  the  popular  ftatute  ena6led  at  the  firft  meeting 

of  the  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  compliance  of  the  two  houfes 
with  the  queen's  inclinations,  they  had  ilill  a  referve  in 
certain  articles  ;  and  her  choice  of  a  hufband  was,  in 
particular,  of  fuch  importance  to  national  intereft,  that 
they  were  determined  not  to  fubmit  tamely,  in  that  re- 
fpcift,  to  her  will  and  pleafure.  There  were  three  mar- 
riages "J,  concerning  which  it  was  fuppofed  that  Mary 
had  deliberated  after  her  acceflion.  The  firft  perfon  pro- 
pofed  to  her,  was  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  who, 
being  an  Englifhman,  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  could 
not  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  nation  ;  and  as  he  was 
of  an  engaging  perfon  and  addrcfs,  he  had  vifibly  gained 
on  the  queen's  afFeclions  "■,  and  hints  were  dropped  him 
of  her  favourable  difpofitions  towards  him  ^  But  that 
nobleman  negkiStedthefe  overtures ;  and  feemed  rather  to 
attach  himfelf  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  whofe  youth  and 
a'T-recable  convcrfation  he  preferred  to  all  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  her  fiflcr.  This  choice  occafioned  a  great 
coldnefs  in  Alary  towards  Devonfliire  ;  and  made  her 
break  out  in  a  declared  animofity  againfl  Elizabeth.  The 
ancient  quarreJ  between  their  mothers  had  funk  deep  into 
the  malignan,t  heart  of  the  queen  ;  and  after  the  declara- 
tion made  by  parliament  in  favour  of  Catherine's  mar- 
riage, fhe  wanted  not  a  pretence  for  reprefcnting  the 
birth  of  her  lifter  as  illegitimate.  The  attachment  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  reformed  religion  offended  Mary's  bi- 
^...  'gotry  J  and  as  the  young  princefs  had  made  fome  diffi- 

q  Thuan.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  r  Depechcs  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii,  p.  147, 

S63,  214,  215,    vol.  iii.  p,  27.  s  Godwin,  p.  339. 

culty 
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Culty  in  difo-ulfino;  her  ientiments,  violent  menaces  had  chap. 
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been  employed  to  bring  her  to  compliance  ^      But  when  u..— ,,— ,  j 
the  queen  found,  that  Elizabeth  had  obfl:ru6led  her  views      ^55V 
in  a  point,  which,  perhaps,  touched  h^r  ftill  more  near- 
ly, her  refentment,  excited  by  pride,  no  longer  knew  any 
bounds ;  and  the  princefs  was  vifibly  expofed  to  the  great- 
eft  danger  ". 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  prieft's  orders, 
was  another  party  propofed  to-  the  queen ;  and  there 
appeared  many  reafons  to  induce  her  to  make  choice  of 
this  prelate.  The  high  charafter  of  Pole  for  virtue  and 
humanity  ;  the  great  regard  paid  him  by  the  catholic 
church,  of  which  he  had  nearly  reached  the  higheft  dig- 
nity on  the  death  of  Paul  III  '•''.  the  queen's  aftecSlioii 
for  the  countefs  of  Salifbury,  his  mother,  who  had  once 
been  her  governefs  ;  the  violent  animofity  to  which  he 
had  been  expofed  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Romifh  communion ;  all  thefe  confiderations  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  Mary.  But  the  cardinal  was  now 
in  the  decline  of  life  ;  and  having  contracled  habits  of 
ftudy  and  retirement,  he  was  reprefented  to  her  as  unqua- 
lified for  the  buftle  of  a  court,  and  the  hurry  o-f  bufi- 
nefs  ^.  The  queen,  therefore,  dropped  all  thoughts  of 
that  alliance  :  But  as  (he  entertained  a  great  regard  for 
Pole's  wifdom  and  virtue,  (he  ftill  propofed  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  counfel  in  the  adminiftration  of  her  govern- 
ment. She  fecretly  entered  into  a  negociation  with 
Commendone,  an  agent  of  cardinal  Dandino,  legate  at 
Bruflels  ;  fhe  fent  alTurances  to  the  pope,  then  Julius 
III.  of  her  earneft  defire  to  reconcile  herfelf  and  he:r 
kingdoms  to  the  holy  fee ;  and  fhe  defired  that  Pole 
might  be  appointed  legate  for  th:  performance  of  that  pi- 
ous office  5'. 

t   Dep.  de  NoaiJIf?,  vol.  ii  psi'iiTi,  u  ffeyfin,  p.  ■;!.    Burnft,  vrl.  ii, 

P..255.  V,-  Fiihsr  Paul,  book  ii;.  x  Hi  jlir,  p. -t.         .'/  Burner, 


vol,  ii.  p.  2  jS. 
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These  two  marriages  being  rejefled,  the  queen  cafl 
her  eye  towards  the  emperor's  family,  from  which  her 
'■553'  mother  was  defcended,  and  which,  during  her  own  dif- 
trefles,  had  always  afforded  her  countenance  and  protec- 
tion. Charles  V.  who  a  few  years  before  was  almoft 
abfolute  mafler  of  Germany,  had  exercifed  his  power  in 
fuch  an  arbitrary  manner,  that  he  gave  extreme  difguft 
to  the  nation,  who  apprehended  the  total  extinction  of 
their  liberties  from  the  encroachments  of  that  monarch^. 
Religion  had  fervcd  him  as  a  pretence  for  his  ufurpa- 
tions  ;  and  from  the  fame  principle  he  met  with  that  op- 
pofition,  which  overthrew  his  grandeur,  and  dafhed  all 
his  ambitious  hopes.  Maurice,  ele<5tor  of  Saxony,  en- 
raged that  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  who,  by  his  advice, 
and  on  his  aflurances,  had  put  himfelf  into  the  emperor's 
hands,  fliould  be  unjuflly  detained  a  prifoncr,  formed  a 
fecret  confpiracy  among  the  protcfrant  princes  ;  and  co- 
vering his  intentions  with  the  mofl  artful  difguifes,  he 
fuddenly  marched  his  forces  againft  Charles,  and  nar- 
rowly miffed  becoming  mafter  of  his  perfon.  The  pro- 
teftants  flew  to  arms  in  every  quarter ;  and  their  infur- 
rection,  aided  by  an  invafion  from  France,  reduced  the 
emperor  to  fueh  difficulties,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  terms  of  peace,  which  enfured  the  independency 
of  Germany.  To  retrieve  his  honour,  he  made  an  at- 
tack on  France ;  and  laying  fiege  toMetz,  with  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  he  condu6led  the  enterprize 
in  perfon,  and  feemed  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
fucceed  in  an  undertaking  which  had  fixed  the  attention 
of  all  Europe.  But  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  defended 
Metz,  with  a  garrifon  compofed  of  the  bravefl  nobility 
of  France,  exerted  fuch  vigilance,  condu6t:,  and  valour, 
that  the  fiege  was  protra6led  to  the  depth  of  winter  ; 
and  the  emperor   found   it  dangerous  to  perfevere   any 

*  Thuaiius,  lib.  iv,   c,  ij, 

longer. 
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longer.     He  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  inlo'^  Jf  A  P. 
the  Low  Countries,   much  dejecSled  with  that  reverfe  of._     ,-  _^ 
fortune,  which,  in  his  declining   years,    had  fo  fatally     ^553* 
overtaken  him. 

No  fooner  did  Charles  hear  of  the  death  of  Edward, 
and  the  acceflion  of  his  kinfwoman  Mary  to  the  crown 
of  England,  than  he  formed  the  fcheme  of  acquiring 
that  kingdom  to  his  family  ;  and  he  hoped,  by  this  inci- 
dent, to  balance  all  the  loffes  which  he  had  fuftained  in 
Germany.  His  fon  Philip  was  a  widower  ;  and  though 
he  was  only  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  eleven  years 
younger  than  the  queen,  this  objection,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  overlooked,  and  there  was  no  reafon  to  defpair 
of  her  having  ftill  a  numerous  iiTue,  The  emperor, 
thejcfore,  immediately  fent  over  an  agent  to  lignify  his 
intentions  to  Mary,  who,  pleafed  with  the  fupport  of  fo 
powerful  an  alliance,  and  glad  to  unite  herfelf  more 
clofely  with  her  mother's  family,  to  v/hich  fhe  was  ever 
jfirrongly  attached,  readily  embraced  the  propofal.  Nor- 
folk, Arundel,  and  Paget,  gave  their  advice  for  the 
i™atch  :  And  Gardiner,  who  was  become  prime  minifter, 
and  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  chancellor, 
finding  how  Mary's  inclinations  lay,  feconded  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Spanifn  alliance.  At  the  fame  time,-  he  re- 
prefented,  both  to  her  and  the  emperor,  the  neceility  of 
ftopping  all  farther  innovations  in  religion,  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  marriage.  He  obferved,  that  the  parlia- 
ment, aniidft  all  their  compliances,  had  difcovercd  evident 
fympto!ns  of  jealou-fv,  and  feemed  at  prefent  determined 
to  grant  no  farther  concefhons  in  favour  of  the  catho- 
lic religion:  That  though  they  might  make  a  facrifice  to 
their  Sovereign  of  fome  fpeculative  principles,  which  they 
did  net  \7eli  comprehend,  or  of  fome  rites,  v/hich  feemed 
not  cf^  an.y  gre.it  moment,  they  had  imbibed  fuch  ftrong 
prejudices  agamfl  the  pretended  ufurpations  and  exactions 
3  of 
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^XXXVi'  °^  '^^^  court  of  Rome,  that  they  would  with  great  dlffi- 
C-v-««j  culty  be  again  brought  to  fubmit  to  its  authority  :  That 
'5S3'  the  danger  of  refuming  the  abbey  lands  would  alarm  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  induce  them  to  encourage  ths 
prepofTeffions,  which  were  but  too  general  among  the 
people,  againfl  the  doctrine  and  worfhip  of  the  catholic 
church  :  That  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  prejudice 
the  nation  againft  the  Spanifli  alliance  5  and  if  that  point 
were  urged,  at  the  fame  time  with  farther  changes  in  re-^ 
ligion,  it  would  hazard  a  general  revolt  and  infurre<5tion  : 
That  the  marriage,  being  once  completed,  would  give 
authority  to  the  queen's  meafures,  and  enable  her  after- 
wards to  forward  that  pious  work,  in  which  fhe  was  en-^ 
gaged  :  And  that  it  was  even  neceflary  previoufly  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  marriage,  by  rendering  the 
conditions  extremely  favourable  to  the  Englifh,  and  fuch 
Rs  would  feem  to  enfure  to  them  their  independency,  and 
the  entire  pofleHion  of  their  ancient  lav/s  and  privileges  '* 
The  emperor,  well  acquainted  with  the  prudence  and 
experience  of  Gardiner,  aflented  to  all  thefe  reafons ;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  temper  the  zeal  of  Mary,  by  reprefent- 
ing  the  neceiHty  of  proceeding  gradually  in  the  great 
work  of  converting  the  nation.  Hearing  that  cardinal 
Pole,  more  fmcere  in  his  religious  opinions,  and  lefs 
guided  by  the  maxims  of  human  policy,  after  having  fent 
oppcfite  advice  to  the  queen,  had  fet  out  on  his  journey 
to  England,  Vv'here  he  was  to  exercife  his  legantine  com- 
miflion  ;  he  thought  proper  to  flop  him  at  Dillinghen,  a 
tov/n  on  the  Danube  j  and  he  afterwards  obtained  Mary's 
confent  for  this  detention.  The  negociation  for  the  mar- 
riage mean-while  proceeded  apace ;  and  Mary's  inten- 
tions of  cfpoufmg  Philip  became  generally  known  to  the 
nation.  The  commons,  who  hoped  that  they  had  gained 
the  queen  by  the  conceffions  which  they  had   already 

*  Burnet,  vol,  ii,  p,  s5i, 

made. 
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made,  were  alarmed   to  hear,  that  fhe  was  refohed   ^'^^yJt^' 

contra6l  a  foreign  alliance  ;  and  they  Tent  a  committee  tOL—- v -J 

xemonflrate  in  ilrons:  term.s,  a2;ainfl:  that  dancierous  mea- ,   'I'JI' 

f  '      »       _  ^  _         6th  Dec, 

fure.     To  prevent  farther  applications  of  the  fame  kind, 
ihe  thought  proper  to  diflblve  the  parliament. 

A  CONVOCATION  had  been  fummoned  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  parliament ;  and  the  majority  here  alfo  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  court  religion.  An  offer  was  very 
frankly  made  by  the  Romaiiills,  to  difpute  concerning 
the  points  controverted  between  the  two  communions  ; 
and  as  tranfubftantiation  was  the  article,  which,  of  all 
others,  they  deemed  the  clearefl,  and  founded  on  the 
moft  irrefiflible  arguments,  they  chofe  to  try  their  flrength 
by  defending  it.  The  proteflants  pufiied  the  difpute  as 
far  as  the  clamour  and  noife  of  their  antagonifts  would 
permit ;  and  they  fondly  imagined,  that  they  had  ob- 
tained feme  advantage,  when,  in  the  courfe  of  the  de- 
bate, they  obliged  the  catholics  to  avow,  that,  according 
to  their  doctrine,  Chrift  had,  in  his  laft  fupper,  held 
himfelf  in  his  hand,  and  had  fwallowed  and  eat  himfelf ''. 
This  triumph,  however,  was  confined  only  to  their  own 
party  :  The  Romanics  maintained,  that  t.heir  champions 
had  clearly  the  better  of  the  day  ;  that  their  adverfarics 
were  blind  and  obftinate  heretics  ;  that  nothing  but  the 
moft  extreme  depravity  of  heart  could  induce  men  to  con- 
teft  fuch  felf-evident  principles  ;  and  that  the  fevereft 
punifhments  were  due  to  their  perverfe  wickednefs.  So 
pleafed  were  they  with  their  fuperiority  in  this  fa\'ourite 
point,  that  they  foon  after  renewed  the  difpute  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  to  {how,  that  they  feared  no  force  of  learning 
or  abilities,  where  reafon  was  fo  evidently  on  their  fide, 
thev  fent  thither  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  under 
a  jjuard,  to  try  whether  thefe  renowned  controverfialifis 
could  find  any  appearance  of  argument  to  defend  their 

=*  Collier,  vo'.  ii,  p.  356.     For,  vol.  ili.  p.  22, 

Vol.  IV.  C  c  baffled 
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CHAP,  baffled  principles ''.     The   ifTue  of  the  debate  was  very 

4.,^ ^_—.'_j  different  from  what  it  appeared  to  be  a  few  years  before,, 

'^53-      in  a  famous  conference,  held  at  the  fame  place,  during 
the  reisrn  of  Edward. 


J5'4'  After  the  parliament  and  convocation  were  difmifl'ed, 

the  new  laws  with  regard  to  religion,  though  they  had 
been  anticipated,  in  moft  places,  by  the  zeal  of  the  ca- 
tholics, countenanced  by  government,  were  ftill  more 
openly  put  in  execution  :  The  mafs  was  every  where  re- 
eflablifhed  ;  and  marriage  was  declared  to  be  incompatible 
with  any  fpiritual  office.  It  has  been  afferted  by  fome 
writers,  that  three  fourths  of  the  clergy  were,  at  this 
time,  deprived  of  their  livings  ;  though  other  hiftorians, 
more  accurate  '^^  have  eftimated  the  number  of  fufferers 
to  be  far  fhort  of  this  proportion.  A  vifitation  was  ap- 
pointed, in  order  to  reftore  more  perfecftly  the  mafs  and 
the  ancient  rites.  Among  other  articles,  the  commiffion- 
ers  were  enjoined  to  forbid  the  oath  of  fupremacy  to  be 
taken  by  the  clergy  on  their  receiving  any  benefice''.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  oath  had  been  eftablifhed  by 
the  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  which  were  ftill  in  force. 
Qjeen's  This  violent  and  fuddcn  change  of  religion  infpired 

wiih  I'hilip.  ^^^  proteftants  with  great  difcontent ;  and  even  affedled 
indifferent  fpe6tators  with  concern,  by  the  hardftiips,  to 
which  fo  many  individuals  were  on  that  account  expofed. 
But  the  Spanifh  match  was  a  point  of  more  general  con- 
cern, and  diffufed  univerfal  apprehenfions  for  the  liberty 
and  indcpendance  of  the  nation.  To  obviate  all  clamour, 
the  articles  of  marriage  were  drawn  as  favourable  as  pof- 
ilble  for  the  intercfl:  and  fecurity,  and  even  grandeur  of 
England.  It  was  agreed,  that,  though  Philip  fhould 
have  the  title  of  king,  the  adminillration  Ihould  be  en- 

b   Mem.  Cranm.   p.  354.     Hfylin,  p.  50.  <^   Harmer,  p.  138. 

<l  Collier,  vol,  ii,  p,  364.      Fox,  vol.  lii.  p.  38.     Heyhv,  p.  35.     Slei- 
dan,  lis.  15, 
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tlrelv  in  the  queen  :  that  no  foreigner  fhould  be  capable  C   hap. 

•  /v-        •        1       ,  ■        1  ,  •  XXXVI. 

of  enjoying  any  office  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  no  innova- (__^^_,.,_j 
tion  fhould  be  made  in  the  Englifh  lav/s,  cuftoms,  and  '55+' 
privileges  ;  that  Philip  fhould  not  carry  the  queen  abroad 
without  her  confent,  nor  any  of  her  children  v/ithout  the 
confent  of  the  nobility  5  that  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
fhould  be  fettled  as  her  jointure ;  that  the  male  iffue  of 
this  m.arriage  fhould  inherit,  together  with  England, 
both  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  that,  if 
Don  Carlos,  Philip's  fon  by  his  former  marriage,  fliould 
die  and  his  line  be  extinft,  the  queen's  ifiue,  v/hether 
male  or  female,  fiiould  inherit  Spain,  Sicily,  Milan, 
and  all  the  other  dominions  of  Philip  ".  Such  v/as  tlie 
treaty  of  marriage  figned  by  count  Egmont,  and  three  ^^  1*"' 
other  ambaffadors  fent  over  to  England  by  the  emperor  *". 
These  articles,  Vv'hen  publifhed,  gave  no  fatisfaiSlion 
to  the  nation :  It  was  univerfally  faid,  that  the  emperor, 
in  order  to  get  poffeiTicn  of  England,  v/ould  verbally 
ap-ree  to  any  terms  ;  and  the  greater  advantage  there  ap- 
peared in  the  conditions  which  he  granted,  the  more  cer- 
tainly might  it  be  concluded,  that  he  had  no  ferious 
intention  of  obfcrving  them  :  That  the  ufual  fraud  and 
ambition  of  that  monarch  might  aflure  the  nation  of  fuch 
a  conduct ;  and  his  fon  Philip,  while  he  inherited  thefe 
vices  from  his  father,  added  to  them  tyranny,  fullennefs, 
pride,  and  barbarity,  more  dangerous  vices  of  his  own  : 
That  England  would  become  a  province,  and  a  province 
to  a  kingdom  which  ufually  exercifed  the  mofl  violent 
authority  over  all  her  dependant  dominions  :  That  the 
Netherlands,  Milan,  Sicily,  Naples  groaned  inidcr  the 
burthen  of  Spanifh  tyranny  ;  aild  throughout  all  the  new 
conquefts  in  America  there  had  been  difplaycd  fcenes  of 
unrelenting  cruelty,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  hiirory  of 
mankind  :  That  the  inquifstion  was  a  tribunal  invented 

-   Ryrr.erj  xv.  p,  377,  f  Depechts  de  Mo:^il]f:)  vcl.  il.  p.  rgg. 
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*^„",.^y.|*'  by  that  tyrannical  nation  ;  and  would  infallibly,  with  ai-1 
^_.  -^-  _i  their  other  laws  and  inltitutions,  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
^554-      land  :  And  that  the  divided  fentiments  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  religion  would  fubjc(5l  multitudes  to  this  iniqui- 
tous tribunal,  and  would  I'educe  the  whole  nation  to  the 
niofl  abje<St  fervitude  ^. 

These  complaints,  being  diffufcd  every  where,  pre- 
pared the  people  for  a  rebellion  ;  and  had  any  foreign 
power  given  them  encouragement,  or  any  great  man  ap- 
peared to  head  them,,  the  confequences  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  queen's  authority.  But  the  king  of  France, 
though  engaged  in  hoflilities  with  the  emperor,  refufcd 
to  concur  in  any  propofal  for  an  infurrecflion,  left  he 
fhould  afford  Mary  a  pretence  for  declaring  war  againft 
him  ''.  And  the  more  prudent  part  of  the  nobility 
thought,  that,  as  the  evils  of  the  Spanlfh  alliance  were 
ojily  dreaded  at  a  diftance,  matters  v^trz  not  yet  fully 
prepared  for  a  general  revolt.  Some  perfons,  however, 
more  turbulent  than  the  reit,  believed,  that  it  would  be 
fafei'  to  prevent  than  to  redrefs  grievances  ;  and  they 
formed  a  confpiracy  to  rife  in  arms,  ajid  declare  againft 
Wui'-in.  the  queen's  marriage  \\\\\\  Piiilip.  Sir  Thomas  Wiat 
.uiieu.ion.  pj-^pQj-^j  J.Q  j.-ji^  Ktui,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  Devonfhire  ; 
and  they  engaged  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  the  hopes  of 
recovering  the  crown  for  the  lady  Jane,  to  attempt  raif- 
ing  the  midland  counties  '.  Carew's  impatience  or  ap- 
preheufions  engaged  him  to  break  the  concert,  and  to 
rife  in  arms  before  the  day  appointed  :  He  was  foon  fup- 
prelicid  bv  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  conftraincd  to  fly  into 
France.  On  this  intelligence,  Suffolk,  dreading  an  ar- 
reft,  fuddenly  left  the  town,  with  his  brothers,  lord 
'I'homas,  and  lord  Leonard  Gray ;  and  endeavoured  to 
raife  the  people  in  the  counties  of  Warwic  and  Leicefterj 

g  Heylin,  p.  32,      Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.     Godwin,  p.  339. 
h   Deaechss  de  Noailies,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii^<^,  vol.  iii,  p,  17,  58. 
»  Hejlin,  p.  33.     Godwin,  p.  340. 
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where  his  intereft  lav  :  But  he  was  fo  clofelv  purfued  by  ^  ^'^  ^  ''• 

^  .  '  .  ^     XXXVI. 

the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  head  of  300  horfe,  that  (_,,_^,_j 
he  was  obliged  to  difperfe  his  retainers,  and  being  difco-  ^554- 
vered  in  his  concealment,  he  was  carried  prifoner  to  Lon- 
don ■=.  Wiat  was  at  firft  more  fuccefsful  in  his  attempt ; 
and  having  publiflied  a  declaration  at  Maidftone  in  Kent, 
againft  the  queen's  evil  counfellors  and  againft  the  Spa- 
nish match,  without  any  mention  of  religion,  the  people 
began  to  flock  to  his  ftandard.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
v/ith  Sir  Henry  Jerncgan  was  fent  againft  him,  at  the 
head  of  the  guards  and  fome  other  troops,  reinforced  v/ith 
500  Londoners  commanded  by  Bret  :  And  he  came 
within  fight  of  the  rebels  at  Rochefter,  where  they  had 
fixed  their  head-quarters.  Sir  George  Harper  here  pre- 
tended to  defert  from  them  ;  but  having  fccretly  gained 
Bret,  thcfe  two  perfons  fo  v/rought  on  the  Londoners, 
that  that  whole  body  deferted  to  Wiat,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  contribute  to  enflave  their  native  coun- 
try. Norfolk,  dreading  the  contagion  of  this  example, 
immediately  retreated  with  his  troops,  and  took  fhelter  in 
London  '. 

After  this  proof  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  people, 
efpecially  of  the  Londoners,  who  were  moftly  protdlants, 
Wiat  was  encouraged  to  proceed  :  He  'vd  his  forces  to 
South wark,  where  he  required  of  the  queen,  that  fhe 
fhould  put  the  Tov/er  into  his  hands,  fliould  deliver  four 
counfellors  as  hoPcages,  and  in  order  to  enfure  the  liberty 
of  the  nation,  (hould  immediately  marry  an  Englirnman. 
Finding  that  the  bridge  v/as  fccured  againft  him.,  and  that 
the  city  was  overawed,  he  marched  up  to  Kingfton,  where 
he  palled  the  river  v^ith  4000  men  ;  and  returning  to- 
wards London,  hoped  to  encourage  h;s  partizans,  u'ho 
had"  engaged  to  declare  for  him.     He  had   imprudently 

'■  Fox,  vol.  iii,  p.  30.  1  Hcvlin,  p    33,     Godwifj  p.  341. 

5tOive,  p.  C19,     Bak.:r,  p.  318.     nollingfhtv-'',  p,  icyij.. 
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^xxxv^'  ^^^^^  ^°  much  time  at  Southwark,  and   in   his  march 

(« — /——J  from   Kingfton,    that  the  critical   feafon,   on  which  all 

'55■^•      popular  commotions  depend,  was  entirely  loft  :   Though 

he  entered  Weftminfter  without  refiftance,  his  followers, 

finding  that  no  perfon  of  note  joined  him,  infenfibly  fell 

ofF,  and  he  was  at  laft  feized  near  Temple-Bar  by  Sir 

6th  Feb.  Maurice  Berkeley '".  Four  hundred  perfons  are  faid  to 
have  fufFered  for  this  rebellion  "  :  Four  hundred  more 
were  condudled  before  the  queen  with  ropes  about  their 
necks ;    and  falling  on  their  knees,  received  a  pardon, 

Infurreaion  and  Were  difmiffed.     Wiat  was  condemned  and  executed  : 

fuppreflid,      A       •      1  ■    1    1  11  1  •  •        •  1 

As  It  had  been  reported,  that,  on  his  examination,  he 
had  accufed  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Devon- 
fnirc  as  accomplices,  he  took  care  on  the  fcaffbld,  before 
the  v/hole  people,  fully  to  acquit  them  of  having  any  fharc 
in  his  rebellion. 

The  lady  Elizabeth  had  been,  during  fome  time, 
treated  with  great  harflinefs  by  her  filler ;  and  many  ftu- 
died  inftanccs  of  difcouragement  and  difrefpedl  had  been 
praftifed  againft  her.  She  was  ordered  to  take  place  at 
court  after  the  countcfs  of  Lenox  and  the  dutchefs  of  Suf- 
folk, as  if  fhe  were  not  legitimate  "  :  Her  friends  were 
difcountenanced  on  every  occafion  :  And  while  her  vir- 
tues, which  were  now  become  eminent,  drew  to  her  the 
attendance  of  all  the  young  nobility,  and  rendered  her 
the  favourite  of  the  nation  <",  the  malevolence  of  the 
queen  ftill  difcovcrcd  itfelf  every  day  by  frefh  fymptoms, 
and  obliged  the  princefs  to  retire  into  the  country.  Mary 
feized  the  opportunity  of  this  rebellion ;  and  hoping  to 
involve  her  fifter  in  fome  appearance  of  guilt,  fent  for  her 
imder  a  ftrong  guard,  committed  her  to  the  Towei::,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  ftrifStly  examined  by  the  council.     But 

"^  Fox,  vol,  iii,  p.  31.  Heylin,  p.  •54,  Burnet,  vol,  ii,  [1,270.  Stowf, 
p.  621.  "  Depeches  de  No3i!Ies,  vol.  iii.  p.  124, 

*   Ihid.  vol.  li.   p,  773,  7.88.  P  Ibid,   p,  273. 
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-the  public  declaration  made  by  Wiat  rendered  it  imprac-  C  ^  ^  P. 

ticable  to  employ  againft  her  any  falfe  evidence,  which, -  _f 

might  have  ofFered  ;  and  the  princefs  made  (o  good  a  de-  '554' 
fence,  that  the  queen  found  herfelf  under  a  neceflity  of 
releafing  her  ^.  In  order  to  fend  her  out  of  the  kingdom, 
a  marriage  was  offered  her  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and 
when  fhe  declined  the  propofal,  (he  was  committed  to 
cuftody,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  at  Wcdefloke  ^  The 
€arl  of  Devonfhire,  though  equally  innocent,  Vv'as  con- 
fined in  Fotheringay  caftle. 

But  this  rebellion  proved  ftill  more  fatal  to  tne  lady 
Jane  Gray,  as  well  as  to  her  hufband  :  The  duke  of  Suf- 
folk's guilt  was  imputed  to  her ;  and  though  the  rebels 
and  mialcontents  feemed  chiefiy  to  refl  their  hopes  on  the 
lady  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Devonfhire,  the  queen, 
incapable  of  generofity  or  clemency,  determined  to  re- 
move every  perfon,  from  whom  the  leaft  danger  could  be 
apprehended.  Warning  was  given  the  lady  Jane  to  pre- 
pare for  death  ;  a  doom  which  (he  had  long  expelled, 
and  which  the  innocence  of  her  life,  as  well  as  the  mif- 
fortunes,  to  which  fhe  had  becnexpofed,  rendered  nowife 
unwelcome  to  her.  The  queen's  zeal,  under  colour  of 
tender  mercy  to  the  prifoner's  foul,  induced  her  to  fend 
divines,  who  harafTed  her  with  perpetual  difputation  ;  and 
even  a  reprieve  for  three  days  was  granted  her,  in  hopes 
that  fhe  would  be  perfuaded,  during  that  tim.e,  to  pay, 
by  a  timely  converfion,  fome  regard  to  her  eternal  welfare. 
The  lady  Jane  had  prefence  of  mind,  in  thofe  mielancholy 
circum.flances,  not  only  to  defend  her  religion  by  all  the 
topics  then  in  ufe,  but  alfo  to  v.'rite  a  letter  to  her  fifler  ' 
In  the  Greek  lanjuap-e  :  in  which,  befides  fending:  her  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue,  fhe  exhorted  her  to 

q  Godwin,  p.  343,  Eurnet,  vol,  ii.  p.  2"3.  Fcx,  vol.  iii.  p  59,  10^. 
Strype's  Mem.  vol.  iii.  9.85.  '  Depeches  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii. 

p.  zz6,  s  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  35;     Hfylin,  p,  i56, 
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maintain,  in  every  fortune,  a  like  flcady  perfeverancc. 
On  the  clay  of  her  execution,  her  hufband,  lord  Guilford, 
denied  permilTion  to  fee  her  ;  but  friQ  refufed  her  confent, 
a-d  informed  him  by  a  meflage,  that  the  tendernefs  of 
their  parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  of  both,  and 
would  too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  that  conftancy, 
which  their  approaching  end  required  of  them  :  Their 
fjparation,  fhe  faid,  would  be  only  for  a  moment ;  and 
they  would  foon  rejoin  each  other  in  a  fcene,  where  their 
affedlions  would  be  for  ever  united,  and  where  death, 
difappointment,  and  misfortunes  could  no  longer  have 
accefs  to  them,  or  difturb  their  eternal  felicity  ^ 

It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane  and  lord 
Guilford  together  on  the  fame  fcaffold  at  Tower-hill ; 
but  the  council,  dreading  the  compaflion  of  the  people 
for  their  youth,  beauty,  innocence,  and  noble  birth, 
changed  their  orders,  and  gave  diretShions  tliat  jQie  fhould 
Execution  be  beheaded  within  the  verge  of  the  Tower.  She  faw 
Gtly"^  ^^^  hufband  led  to  execution  ;  and  having  given  him  from 
the  window  fonie  token  of  her  remembrance,  fhe  waited 
with  tranquillity  till  her  own  appointed  hour  fliould  bring 
her  to  a  like  fate.  She  even  faw  his  headlefs  body  car- 
ried back  in  a  cart ;  and  found  hcrfelf  more  confirmed  by 
the  reports,  which  fhe  heard  of  the  conftancy  of  his  end, 
than  fhakcn  by  fo  tender  and  melancholy  a  fpeclaclc. 
Sir  John  Gajre,  conftable  of  the  Tower,  when  he  led  her 
to  execution,  dcfired  her  to  beftow  on  him  fome  fmall 
prcfent,  which  he  might  keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
her  :  She  gave  him  her  table-book,  on  which  fhe  had 
juft  writ  three  fentences  on  feeing  her  hufband's  dead 
body;  one  in  Greek,  another  in  Latin,  a  third  in  Eng- 
Yifn  ".  The  purport  of  them  was,  that  human  juftice 
was  againft  his  body,  but  divine  mercy  would  be  fa- 
vourable to  his  foul  ;  that,  if  her  fault  deferved  punifh- 

»  Ht)l;n,  p.  167.     E.ikcrj  p.  jifj.  "  Hcj!in,  p.  167, 
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ment,  her  youth  at  leaft,  and  her  imprudence  were  wor-  ^  ^f  ^  p. 
thy  of  excuie ;  and  that  God  and  pofterit)^,  {he  fruftedj^  _^_  _j 
would  ihow  her  favour.  On  the  fcaffold,  fhe  made  a  ^554- 
fpeech  to  the  by-ftanders  ;  in  which  the  mildnefs  of  her 
difpofition  led  her  to  take  the  blame  wholly  on  herfelf, 
without  uttering  one  complaint  againft  the  feverity,  with 
which  fhe  had  been  treated.  She  faid,  that  her  offence 
v/as  not  the  having  iaid  her  hand  upon  the  crown,  but 
the  not  rejecting  it  with  fufficiciit  conftancy  :  That  fhe 
had  lefs  erred  through  ambition  than  through  reverence 
to  her  parents,  whom  fhe  had  been  taught  to  refpeil:  and 
obey  :  That  fhe  willingly  received  death,  as  the  only  fa- 
tisfa^Lion,  which  flie  could  now  m.ake  to  the  injured  ffate; 
and  though  her  infringement  of  the  laws  had  been  con- 
ftrained,  fhe  would  fhow,  by  her  voluntary  fubmiffion  to 
their  fentence,  that  fhe  was  defirous  to  attone  for  that 
difobedience,  into  which  too  much  filial  piety  had  betray- 
ed her  :  That  fhe  had  juftly  deferved  this  punifliment  for 
being  made  the  inftrument,  though  the  unwilling  inftru- 
mcnt,  of  the  ambition  of  others  :  And  that  the  flory  of 
her  life,  fhe  hoped,  might  at  Icaft  be  ufeful,  by  proving  that 
innocence  excufes  not  great  mifdeeds,  if  they  tend  any  wife 
to  the  deftru6fion  of  the  commonwealth.  After  uttering 
thefe  words,  fhe  caufed  herfelf  to  be  difrobed  by  her  wo- 
men ;  and  with  a  flcddy  ferene  countenance  fubmitted 
herfelf  to  the  executioner  '". 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  tried,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted foon  after  ;  and  would  have  met  with  more  com- 
panion, had  not  his  temerity  been  the  caufe  of  his  daugh- 
ter's untimely  end.  Lord  Thomas  Gray  loft  his  life  for 
the  fame  crime.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  tried  in 
Guildhall  ;  but  there  appearing  no  fatisfacfory  evidence 
againft  him,  he  was  able,  by  making  an  admirable  de- 
fence, to   obtain    a    vcrdi(5l    of  the  jury  in  his   favour. 

w  Heylirij   j),  167,     Fox,  vol.  ill,  p.  36,  37,     HollingflieJ,  p.  icgo- 
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^xxxyf'  ^^^  queen  was  fo  enraged  at  this  difappointment,  that, 
\t<\/'-*>^  inftead  of  releafing  him  as  the  law  required,  £he  re-com- 
^554*  mitted  him  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  him  in  clofe  confine- 
ment during  fometime.  But  her  refentmentilopped  not 
here  :  The  jury,  being  fummoned  before  the  council, 
were  all  of  them  fcnt  to  prifon,  and  afterwards  fined, 
fome  of  them  a  thoufand  pounds,  others  two  thoufand  a- 
piccc  '^.  This  violence  proved  fatal  to  feveral ;  among 
others  to  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  brother  to  Sir  Nicho- 
las, who  was  condemned  on  no  better  evidence  than  had 
formerly  been  rejected.  The  queen  filled  the  Tower  and 
all  the  prifons  with  nobility  and  gentry,  whom  their 
intereft  with  the  people,  rather  than  any  appearance  of 
guilt,  had  made  the  objedls  of  her  fufpicion.  And  find- 
ing, that  flie  was  univerfally  hated,  fhe  determined  to 
difable  the  people  from  refinance,  by  ordering  general 
muilers,  and  directing  the  commiflioners  to  feize  their 
arms,  and  lay  them  up  in  forts  and  caftles  ^. 

Though  the  government  laboured  under  fo  general  an 
odium,  the  queen's  authority  had  received  fuch  an  en- 
creafe  from  the  fuppreflion  of  Wiat's  rebellion,  that  the 
miniftry  hoped  to  find  a  compliant  difpofition  in  the  new 
parliament,  which  was  fummoned  to  affemble.  The 
A  pnrlia.  cmpcror  alfo,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fame  end,  had 
*^h"A  -1  borrowed  no  lefs  a  fum  than  400,000  crovv'ns,  which  he 
had  fent  over  to  England,  to  be  diftributed  in  bribes  and 
penfions  among  the  miCmbers  :  A  pernicious  pradlice,  of 
Vi'hich  there  had  not  hitherto  been  any  inftance  in  Eng- 
land. And  not  to  give  the  public  any  alarm  with  regard 
to  the  church  lands,  the  queen,  notwithftanding  her  bi- 
gotry, refumed  her  title  as  fupreme  head  of  the  church, 
which  ilie  had  dropped  three  months  before.     Gardiner, 

.    ^  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p   95.     Stovve,  p.  624.     Baker,  p.  320.     HolIing(]-.ed, 
p.  11C4,  II2X.     Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.     Dep.  de  Noailles,  vol,  iii.  p.  173, 
>'  Dep.  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  pS. 
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the  chanceiior,  opened  the  fefiion  by  a  fpeech  ;  in  which  ^  ^  J^  ^* 
he  allerted  the   queen's  hereditary  title  to  the   crown  ;  ■_  -^-  _j 
maintained  her  right  of  chufing  a  hufband   for  herfelf ;      *554« 
obferved  how  proper  an  ufe  fhe  had  made  of  that  right, 
by  giving  the  preference  to  an  old  ally,  defcended  from 
the  houfe  of  Burgundy ;    and  remarked   the  failure  of 
Henry  VIII's  pofi-erity,   of  whom  there  now  remained 
none  but  the  queen  and  the  lady  Elizabeth.     He  added, 
that,    in  order   to    obviate    the    inconvcniencies,    which 
might  arife  from  different  pretenders,  it  was  necefiary  to 
inveft  the  queen,  by  law,  with  a  pov/er  of  difpofmg  of 
the  crown,  and  of  appointing  her  fuccefibr :    A  pov.'er, 
he  faid,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  unprecedented  in 
England,  fmce  it  had  formerly  been  conferred  on  Henry 
VIII  ^ 

The  parliam.ent  was  much  difpofed  to  gratify  the 
queen  in  all  her  defires  ;  but  when  the  liberty,  indepen- 
dency, and  very  being  of  the  nation  were  in  fuch  viable 
danger,  they  could  not  by  any  means  be  brought  to  com- 
pliance. They  knew  both  ^he  inveterate  hatred,  which 
fhe  bore  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  her  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  They  v/ere  acquainted 
with  her  extreme  bigotry,  which  would  lead  her  to  poft- 
pone  all  confidcrations  of  juftice  or  national  intcrefi:  to  the 
eitablifliment  of  the  catholic  religion:  They  remarked, 
that  Gardiner  had  carefully  avoided,  in  his  fpeech,  the 
giving  to  Elizabeth  the  appellation  of  the  queen's  filler  ; 
and  they  thence  concluded,  that  a  defign  was  formed  of 
excluding  her  as  illegitimate  :  They  expelled,  that  Mary, 
if  inverted  with  fuch  a  power  as  (lie  required,  v/ould  make 
a  will  in  her  hufband's  favour,  and  thereby  render  Eng- 
land for  ever  a  province  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  :  And 
they  were  the  more  alarmed  with  thefe  projefts,  when 
they  heard,  that  Philip's  defcent  from  the  houfe  of  Lan- 

£  Depeches  dc  Nevilles, 

caftex 
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^xxxvi'  ^^^^^  ^^^  carefully  infifted  on,  and  that  he  was  publicly 
f^  L^—  ^  reprefented  as  the  true  and  only  heir  by  rip-ht  of  inhe- 
1554.     ritance. 

The  parliament,  therefore,  aware  of  their  danger,  were 
determined  to  keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  precipice,  which 
lay  before  them.  They  could  not  avoid  ratifying  the  ar- 
ticles of  marriage',  which  were  drawn  very  favourable 
for  England  ;  but  they  declined  the  pafling  of  any  fuch  law 
as  the  chancellor  pointed  out  to  them  :  They  would  not  fo 
much  as  declare  it  treafon  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death 
of  the  queen's  hufband,  while  fhe  was  alive  ;  and  a  bill 
introduced  for  that  purpofc,  was  laid  afide  after  the  firft 
reading.  The  more  effectually  to  cut  off  Philip's  hopes 
of  poffeffing  any  authority  in  England,  they  paffcd  a  law, 
in  which  they  declared,  "  that  her  majefVy  as  their  only 
**  queen,  fhould  folely  and  as  a  fole  queen,  enjoy  the 
"  crown  and  fovcreignty  of  her  realms,  with  all  the  pre- 
"  emincncies,  dignities,  and  rights  thereto  belonging,  in 
*'  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  after  her  marriage  as  be- 
"  fore,  without  any  title  oroclaim  accruing  to  the  prince 
"  of  Spain,  either  as  tenant  by  courtefy  of  the  realm, 
"  or  by  any  other  means  ^." 

A  LAW  paffed  in  this  parliament  for  re-erecting  the 
biffiopric  of  Durham,  which  had  been  diffolved  by  the 
lali:  parliament  of  Edward  ^.  The  queen  had  already,  by 
an  exertion  of  her  power,  put  Tonftal  in  puffefllon  of  that 
ice  :  But  though  it  was  ufual  at  that  time  for  the  crown 
to  affume  authority  which  might  fecm  entirely  Icgiflativc, 
it  was  always  deemed  more  fafe  and  fatisfa61ory  to  pro- 
cure the  fanclion  of  parliament.  Bills  were  introduced 
for  fupprelling  heterodox  opinions  contained  in  books, 
and  for  reviving  the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  together  with 
thofe  againft  the  Lollards,  and  againll  herefy  and  erro- 
neous preaching  :  But  none  of  thefe  lav/s  could  pafs  the 

a  I  Mar.  Pari,  i,  cap,  2.  b  Ibid,  cap,  i.  •    clbiJ.cap.  ^ 
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two  houies.     A  proof,  that  the  parliament  had  referves  C  h  a  F, 
even   in  their  conceffions  with  regard  to  religion  ;  about  v,,,.^*.,^ 
which   they  feem  to  have  been   lefs   fcrupulous.      The      i55<t« 
queen,  therefore,  finding  that  they  would  not  ferve  all  her 
purpofes,  finifhed  the  feifion  by  diflblving  them.  S^^  ^^7* 

Mary's  thoughts  were  now  entirely  employed  about 
receiving  Don  Philip,  whofe  arrival  fhe  hourly  expelled. 
This  princefs,  who  had  lived  fo  many  years  in  a  very  re- 
ferved  and  private  manner,  without  any  profpe£l  or  hopes 
of  a  hulband,  was  fo  fmit  with  afFe6lion  for  her  young 
confort,  whom  fhe  had  never  feen,  that  fhe  waited  with 
the  utmoft  impatience  for  the  completion  of  the  marriage; 
and  every  obflacle  was  to  her  a  fource  of  anxiety  and  dif- 
content  J.  She  complained  of  Philip's  delays  as  afFecled ; 
and  fhe  could  not  conceal  her  vexation,  that,  though  fhe 
brought  him  a  kingdom  as  her  dowry,  he  treated  herwith 
fuch  neg!e6l,  that  he  had  never  yet  favoured  herwithafuigle 
letter  ''.  Her  fondnefs  was  but  the  more  encreafed  by  this 
fupercilious  treatment;  and  when  flie  found  that  her  fub- 
]q&.s  had  entertained  the  greateft  avcrfion  for  the  event, 
to  which  fhe  directed  her  fondefl  wifhes,  fhe  made  the 
whole  Englifh  nation  the  objecSt  of  her  refentment.  A 
fquadron,  under  the  command  of  lord  Effingham,  had 
been  fitted  out  to  convoy  Philip  from  Spain,  where  he 
then  refided  ;  but  the  admiral  informing  her,  that  the  dif- 
contents  ran  very  high  among  the  feamen,  and  that  it  ^ 

was  not  fafe  for  Philip  to  entrufl  himfelf  into  their  hands, 
fhe  gave  orders  to  difmifs  them  ^  She  then  dreaded,  lefl 
the  French  fleet,  being  mafters  of  the  fea,  might  inter- 
cept her  hufband  ;  and  every  rumour  of  danger,  every 
blafl  of  wind,  threw  her  into  panics  and  convulfions.  Her 
health,  and  even  her  underflanding,  were  vinbly  hurt  by 

<'•  Strype,  voi.iii.  p,  12;.  c  Depeches  de  Noailles,  vol.  Jii. 

p.  24S.  i  Ibiil,  p,  i20, 

this 
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C  H  A  P.  this  extreme  impatience;  and  fhe  was  flruck  with  a  ncw 
XXXVI. 
i_.—^-   '.'  appiehenfion,  left  her  perfon,  impaired  by  time,  and  blafted 

>5S4'     by  ficknefs,  fliould  prove  difagreeable  to  her  future  con- 
fort.     Her  elafs  difcovered  to  her  how  hazard  fhe  was 
become,  and  when  fhe  remarked  the  decay  of  her  beauty 
file  knew  not  whether  fhe  ought  more  to  defire  or  appre- 
hend the  arrival  of  Philip  ". 
igtli  July.       At  laft  came  the  moment  fo  impatiently  expedted;  and 
rival  in  Eng.ri^'ws  was  brought  the  queen  of  Philip's  arrival  at  South- 
land, ampton  ^.     A  few  days  after,  they  were  married  inWeft- 
minfter  ;  and  having  made  a  pompous  entry  into  London, 
where  Philip  difplayed  his  wealth  with  great  oflentation, 
fhe  carried   him  to  Windfor,  the  palace  in  which  they 
afterwards  refided.     The  prince's  behaviour  was  ill  cal- 
culated to  remove  the  prejudices,  which  the  Englifh  na- 
tion  had   entertained  againft  him.     He  was  diftant  and 
referved  in  his  addrefs  ;  took  no  notice  of  the  falutes  even 
of  the  moft  confiderable  noblemen  ;  and   fo  entrenched 
himfelf  in   form  and  ceremony,  that  he  was  in  a  man- 
ner inaccefTible  '  :  But  this  circumftance  rendered  him  the 
more  acceptable  to  the  queen,  who  defired  to  have  no 
company  but    her    hufband's,    and  who  was  impatient 
when  fhe  met  with  any  interruption  to  her  fondnefs.  The 
fhorteft  abfence  gave  her  vexation  ;  and  when  he  fhowed 
.civilities  to  any  other  woman,   fhe  could  not  conceal  her 
*  jealoufy  and  rcfentment. 

Mary  foon  found,  that  Philip's  ruling  paflion  was 
ambition  ;  and  that  the  only  method  of  gratifying  him 
and  fecurina:  his  affections  was  to  render  him  mailer  of 


S  Pepeches  dc  Noailles,  vol,  iii.  p.  2.Z2,  252,  153. 

h  Fox,  vol.  ill.  p.  99.  Heylin,  p.  39.  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  392.  God- 
win, p.  345^  We  are  told  by  Sir  William  Monfon,  p.  225,  that  the  admi- 
ral of  En^^land  fired  at  the  Spanilh  nnvy,  when  Philip  was  on  board  ;  becaufe 
they  had  not  lowcrad  their  topfails,  as  a  mark  of  deference  to  the  English 
navy  in  '.he  narrow  feaj.  A  very  fpirited  behaviour,  and  very  unlike  thofe 
times,  i  Baker,  p,  320, 

Endand. 
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Eneland.  The  intereft  and  liberty  of  her  people  were  ^.^"^^^  P* 
confiderations  of  fmall  moment,  in  comparifon  of  her  ob-  i_  — ,— ^ 
taining  this  favourite  point.  She  fummoned  a  new  par-  '554» 
liament,  In  hopes  of  finding  them  entirely  compliant ;  and 
that  fhe  might  acquire  the  greater  authority  over  them, 
Ihe  imitated  the  precedent  of  the  former  reign,  and  v/rote 
circular  letters  directing  a  proper  choice  of  members  ^« 
The  zeal  of  the  catholics,  the  influence  of  Spanifh  gold,  ^-^^-  ^<^"' 
the  powers  of  prerogative,  the  difcouragement  of  the  gen- 
try, particularly  of  the  proteftants ;  all  thefe  caufes,  fe- 
conding  the  intrigues  of  Gardiner,  had  procured  her  a 
houfe  of  commons,  which  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  her 
fatisfadion  ;  and  it  was  thought,  from  the  difpofition  of 
the  nation,  that  fhe  might  now  fafely  omit,  on  heraflcm- 
bling  the  parliament,  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the 
church,  though  infeparably  annexed  by  \^w  to  the  crov/n 
of  England  '.  Cardinal  Pole  had  arrived  in  Flanders,  in- 
vefted  with  legantine  power  from  the  pope  :  In  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  arrival  in  England,  the  parliament 
pafTed  an  a(St,  reverfmg  his  attainder,  and  reftoring  his 
blood ;  and  the  queen,  difpenfing  with  the  old  ftatute  of 
provifors,  granted  him  permifiion  to  a61:  as  legate.  The 
cardinal  came  over  ;  and  after  being  Introduced  to  the 
king  and  queen,  he  invited  the  parliament  to  reconcile 
themfelves  and  the  kingdom  to  the  apoftolic  fee,  from 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  unhappilv  divided. 
This  mefiage  was  taken  in  good  part ;  and  both  houies 
voted  an  addrefs  to  Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  a  mod:  horrible  defection  from 
the  true  church ;  profcffing  a  fincere  repentance  of  their 
paft  tranfgreflions ;  declaring  their  refolution  to  repeal  all 
laws  enafted  in  prejudice  of  the  church  of  Pvome  ;  and 
praying  their  majefties,  that,  fince  they  were  happily  un.- 

^   Mem.  of  Cranm.  p.  344.     Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  vol.  :ii.  p.  154,  I55« 
J-  Butr.ef,  vol,  ii,  p,  291.     Stryp^,  vol.  iii.  p.  I55, 
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CHAP,  infected  with  that  criminal  fchifm,  thev  would  intercede 
XXXVI.       .  .       ■^ 

^^..-^^-..^  with  the  holy  father  for  the  abfolution  and  forgivenefs  of 

*5S4'  their  penitent  fubjecfls  '".  The  requeft  was  eafily  granted. 
The  legate,  in  the  name  of  his  holinefs,  gave  the  parlia- 
ment and  kingdom  abfolution,  freed  them  from  all  cenfures, 
and  received  them  again  into  the  bofom  of  the  church. 
The  pope,  then  Julius  III.  being  informed  of  thefe  tranf- 
a6lions,  faid,,  that  it  was  an  unexampled  inftance  of  his 
felicity,  to  receive  thanks  from  the  Englifli,  for  allowing 
them  to  do  what  he  ought  to  give  them  thanks  for  per- 
forming ". 

NoTWiTHSTANDiKG  the  extreme  zeal  of  thofe  times, 
for  and  againll  poperv,  the  object  always  uppermoft  with 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  was  their  money  and  eftates  : 
They  were  not  brought  to  make  thefe  conccffions  in  fa- 
vour of  Rome,  till  they  had  received  repeated  afTuranccs, 
from  the  pope  as  well  as  the  queen,  that  the  plunder, 
which  they  had  made  on  the  ecclefiaftics,  fliould  never  be 
enquired  into ;  and  that  the  abbey  and  church  lands 
lliould  remain  with  the  prefent  poflcflbrs  °.  But-  not 
trufting  altogether  to  thefe  promifes,  the  parliament  took 
care,  in  the  law  itfelf '',  by  which  they  repealed  the  for- 
mer ftatutes  enacfled  againft  the  pope's  authority,  to  infcrt 
a  claufe,  in  which,  belldes  bellowing  validity  on  all  mar- 
riages celebrated  during  the  fchifm,  and  fixing  the  right 
of  incumbents  to  their  benefices,  they  gave  fecurity  to  the 
pofiefibrs  of  church  lands,  and  freed  them  from  all  dan- 
ger of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures.  The  convocation  alfo,  in 
order  to  remove  apprehenfions  on  that  head,  were  induced 
to  prefenC  a  petition  to  the  fame  purpofe  "5  ;  and  the  le- 
gate, in  his  mafter's  name,  ratified  all  thefe  tranfactions. 

I"  Fo^,  vol,  iii.  p.  3.  Heylin,  p.  ^2.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.  Gcd- 
win,  p.  247.  "  Father  Pai:],  lib.  iv.  "   Hi-ylm,  p.  41. 

P   1  &  2  Phil.  &.  Mar.  c.  8.  H   H:y  in,  p.  43.      i  &  2  I'hil. 

&  Mar,  c,  8.     Strype,  vo!.  iii,  p.  159. 
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It  now  appeared,   that  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  theC  h  a  p. 
queen  and  king,    the  power  of  the  papacy  was  effectually  ,,.,^-v,--.^ 
fuppreffed,   and   invincible  barriers  fixed   againft  its  re-      i554' 
eftablifhment.    For  though  the  jurifdiilion  of  the  ecckT:- 
aftics  was,  for  the  prefent,  reftored,   their  property,  on 
which  their  power  much  depended,  was  irretrievably  lofr, 
and  no  hopes  remained  of  recovering  it.     Even  thefe  ar- 
bitrary, powerful,  and  bigotted  princes,  while  the  tranf- 
a£lions  were  yet  recent,   could  not  regain  to  the  church 
her  poffeliions  fo  lately  ravifhed  from  her  ;  and  n-o  expe- 
dients were  left  to  the  clergy  for  enriching  themfelves,  but 
thofe  which  they  had  at  firft  pradtifed,  and  which  had  re- 
quired many  ages  of  ignorance,  barbarifm,  and  fuperfti- 
tion,  to  produce  their  effect  on  mankind  ^ 

The  parliament,  having  fecured  their  own  poflelHonG, 
were  more  indifferent  with  regard  to  religion,  or  even  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-citizens  :  They  revived  the  old  fan- 
guinary  laws  againft  heretics  %  which  had  been  reje6ted  in 
the  former  parliament:  They  alfo  enafted  feveral  ftatutes 
againft  feditious  words  and  rumours  ^ ;  and  they  made  it 
treafon  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  Philip,  during 
his  marriage  with  the  queen  '^.  Each  parliament  hitherto 
had  been  induced  to  go  a  ftep  farther  than  their  predecef- 
fors  ;  but  none  of  them  had  entirely  loft  all  regard  to  na- 
tional interefts.  Their  hatred  againft  the  Spaniards,  as 
well  as  their  fufpicion  of  Philip's  pretenfions,  ftill  pre- 
vailed ;  and  though  the  queen  attempted  to  get  her  huf- 
band  declared  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and  to  have 
the  adminifl'ration  put  into  his  hands  ;  fhe  f<:iled  in  all 
hrr  hopes,  and  could  not  fo  much  as  procure  the  parlia- 
ment's confent  to  his  coronation  "'.  All  attempts  like- 
V/Ife  to  obtain  fubfidies   from  the  commons,  in  order  to 

r  See  note  [R]  at  the  end  of  the  voliims.  s  i  &  a  Phii .  8z 

Msr,  c.  6,  t  Ibid,  c.  3,  9,  u  Ibitf.  c.  10. 

"■  Godwin,  p.  348.     Baker,  p.  322. 
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C  K  A  p.  fupport  the  emperor  in  his  war  againft  France,  proved 
^  !J  _  ^  fruitlefs :  The  ufual  animofity  and  jealoufy  of  the  Eng-' 
1554'  liih  againfl  that  kingdom,  feemed  to  have  given  place,  for 
the  prefcnt,  to  like  pafEons  agaiiift  Spain,  Philipy  fen- 
fible  of  the  prepofleflions  entertained  againft  him,  endea- 
voured to  acquire  popularity  by  procuring  the  releafe  of 
fcveral  prifoners  of  dlftin<£lion  ;  lord  Henry  Dudley,  Sir 
George  Harper,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  SirEdmond 
Warner,  Sir  William  St.  Lo,  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,  Har- 
rington, Tremaine,  who  had  been  confined  from  the  fuf- 
picion  or  refentmcnt  of  the  court  '^.  But  nothing  was 
more  agreeable  to  the  nation  than  his  protedliug  the  lady 
Elizabeth  from  the  fpite  and  malice  of  the  queen,  and 
refloring  her  to  liberty.  This  meafure  was  not  the 
effe^  of  any  generofity  in  Philip,  a  fentiment  of  which 
he  was  wholly  incapable  ;  but  of  a  refined  policy,  which 
made  him  forefee,  that,  if  that  princefs  were  put  ta 
death,,  the  next  lawful  heir  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  whofc 
fucceffion  would  for  ever  annex  England  to  the  crown  of 
France.  The  earl  of  Devonfliire  alfo  reaped  fome  benefit 
from  Philip's  afFe<5tation  of  popularity,  and  recovered  hi& 
liberty:  But  that  nobleman,  finding  himfclf  expofed  to 
fufpicioii,  begged  permiffion  to  travel  ^  ;  and  he  foon  after 
died  in  Padua,  from  poifon,  as  is  pretended,  given  him  by 
the  imperiuUfts.  He  was  the  eleventh  and  lall  earl  of  De- 
v-onfhire  of  that  noble  family,  one  of  the  moft  illuflrjous 
iii  Europe. 

The  queen's  extreme  defire  of  having  itTue,  had  made 
her  fondly  give  credit  to  any  appearance  of  pregnancy  j 
and  when  the  legate  was  introduced  to  her,  fhe  fancied,, 
that  {he  felt  the  embryo  ftir  in  her  womb  ^.  Her  flatter- 
ers compared  this  motion  of  the  infant  to  that  of  John 
the  Baptift,  who  leaped  in  his  mother's  belly  at  the  falu- 

*  Heyiin,  p.  39.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  sSy.  Stowe,  p.  626.  Depeches  de 
Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  14*1,  147.  y  Keyli/i,  p,  40,     Godwin,  p.  345. 

■^  Depeches  de  Noaiiks,  vol.  iv.  p,  25, 
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tatlon  of  the  virgin  ^     Difpatches  were  immediately  fent  ^  HAP. 

•  •  ^1  -rr      J     XXXVI. 

to  inform  foreign  courts  of  this  event:   Orders  were  ifhied^   _  _  _i 
to  give  public  thanks  :   Great  rejoicings  v^^ere  made:  The      ^554- 
family  of  the  young  prince  was  already  fettled  ^  ;  for  the 
catholics  held  themfelvcs  aflured  that  the  child  was  to  be  a 
male  :    And  Bonner,    bifhop    of  London,  made  public 
prayers  be  faid,  that  Heaven  would  pleafe  to  render  him 
beautiful,  vigorous,  and  witty.     But  the  nation  remained 
ftill   fomewhat  incredulous ;    and  men  were  perfuaded, 
that  the  queen  laboured  under  infirmities,  which  rendered 
her  incapable  of  having  children.    Her  infant  proved  only 
the  commencement  of  a  dropfy,    which  the   difordered 
flate  of  her  health  had  brought  upon  her.     The  belief, 
however,  of  her  pregnancy  was  ftill  upheld  with  all  pof- 
fible  care  ;  and  was  one  artifice,  by  which  Philip  endea- 
voured to  fupport  his  authority  in  the  kingdom.     The      1555, 
parliament  palTed  a  law,  which,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's 
demife,  appointed  him  protector  during  the  minority;  and 
the  king  and  queen,  finding  they  could  obtain  no  fur- 
ther concelTions,  came  unexpectedly  toWeftminfter,  and  i6th  Jan, 
difTolved  them. 

There  happened  an  incident  this  feflion,  which  muft 
not  be  pafled  over  in  filence.  Several  members  of  the 
lower  houfe,  difTatisfied  with  the  mcafures  of  the  parlia- 
ment, but  finding  themfelves  unable  to  prevent  them, 
made  a  fecefllon,  in  order  to  Ihow  their  difapprobation, 
and  refufed  any  longer  to  attend  the  houfe-''.  For  this 
inftance  of  contumacy  they  were  indicted  in  the  King's- 
bench  after  the  difiblution  of  parliament :  Six  of  them 
fubmitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  paid  their  fines : 
The  reft  traverfed  ;  and  the  queen  died  before  the  affair 
was  brought  to  an  iflue.  Judging  of  the  matter  by  the 
fubfequent  claims  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and,  indeed, 

3  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  292.     Godwin,  p.  348,  b  Heylin,  p.  46. 

c  Coke's  Inftitutes,  pan  iv,  p.  17.     Stiype's  Msmor.  vol.  i.  165. 
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C  H  A  p.  bv  the  true  principles  of  free  government,  this  attempt  of 

^^ V— L  the  queen's  minifters  muft  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  privi- 

1555-  lege  5  but  it  gave  little  umbrage  at  the  time,  and  was 
never  called  in  queftion  by  any  houfe  of  commons,  which 
afterwards  fat  during  this  reign.  The  count  of  Noailles, 
the  French  ambaflador,  fays,  that  the  queen  threw  feve- 
ral  members  into  prifon  for  their  freedom  of  fpeech  ^, 

d  V^ol.  V.  p.  296, 
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CHAP.     XXXVIT. 

Reafons  for  and  againft  'Toleration -Perfecutions 

— — A  parliament The  queen'' s  extortions  — — 

7he  emperor  refigns  his   crown Execution  of 

Cranmer War  with  France Battle  of  St. 

^jntin  — —  Calais  taken  hy  the  French -Jffairs 

of  Scotland Marriage  of  the  Dauphin  and  the 

queen  of  Scots — A  parliament — Death  of  the  queen, 

THE  fuccefs,  which  Gardiner^  from  his  cautious  c  H  A  P. 
and  prudent  conducSl,  had  met  with  in  governing  XXXVii, 
the  parliament,  and  engaging  them  to  concur  both  in  the 
Spanifh  match,  and  in  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ancient 
religion,  two  points  to  which,  it  was  believed,  they  bore 
an  extreme  averfion,  had  fo  raifed  his  charafber  for  v/if- 
dom  and  policy,  that  his.  opinion  was  received  as  an 
oracle  in  the  council  ;  and  his  authority,  as  it  was  al- 
ways great  in  his  own  party,  no  longer  fuffered  any  op- 
pofition  or  controul.  Cardinal  Pole  himfelf,  though  more 
beloved  on  account  of  his  virtue  and  candour,  and  though 
fuperior  in  birth  and  ftation,  had  not  equal  weight  in 
public  deliberations  ;  and  while  his  learning,  piety,  and 
humanity  were  extremely  refpedted,  he  was  reprefented 
more  as  a  good  man  than  a  great  minifter,  A  very  im- 
portant queftion  was  frequently  debated,  before  the  queen 
and  council,  by  thefe  two  ecclefiailics  ;  whether  the  laws 
lately  revived  againft  heretics  fhould  be  put  in  execution^ 
or  fiiould  only  be  employed  to  reftrain,  by  terror,  the  bold 
attempts  of  thefe  zealots.  Pole  was  very  fmcere  in  his 
religious  principles ;  and  though  his  moderation  had  made 
him  be  fufpedted  at  Rome  of  a  tendency  towards  Luther- 
anifm,  he  was  ferioufly  perfuadcd  of  the'  "Catholic  dodlrines, 
D  d  3.  and 
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CHAP  and  thoup-ht  that  no  confideration  of  human  policy  ought 
XXXVII.  ^  .  ..  .  ,     ^    ,    .  .^ 

s^,.,^^^,,.^^  ever  to  come  m  competition  with  luch  important  inte- 

1555-  refts.  Gardiner,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  made  his 
religion  fubfervient  to  his  fchemes  of  fafety  or  advance- 
ment ;  and  by  his  unlimited  complaifance  to  Henry,  he 
had  ihow^n,  that,  had  he  not  been  pufhed  to  extremity 
under  the  late  minority,  he  was  fufficiently  difpofed  to 
make  a  facrifice  of  his  principles  to  the  eftabliflied  theo- 
logy. This  was  the  well-known  character  of  thefe  two 
great  counfcllors  ;  yet  fuch  is  the  prevalence  of  temper 
above  fyftem,  that  the  benevolent  difpofition  of  Pole  led 
him  to  advife  a  toleration  of  the  heretical  tenets,  which 
he  highly  blamed  ;  while  the  fevere  manners  of  Gardiner 
inclined  him  to  fupport,  by  perfecution,  that  religion, 
which,  at  the  bottom,  he  regarded  with  great  indiffe- 
rence '^.  This  circumftance  of  public  condu6l  was  of  the 
higheft  importance  ;  and  from  being  the  objeft  of  deli- 
beration in  the  council,  it  foon  became  the  fubjedl  of  dif- 
courfe  throughout  the  nation.  We  fhall  relate,  in  a  few 
words,  the  topics,  by  which  each  fide  fupported,  or  might 
have  fupported,  their  fcheme  of  policy  ;  and  fhall  difplay 
the  oppofite  reafons,  which  have  been  employed,  with  re- 
gard to  an  argument  that  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be 
fo  much  canvafl'ed. 
-,    r     r         The   practice  of  perfecution,    faid   the  defenders   of 

Reafons  for  ^  r  7 

andag.iinft  Pole's  Opinion,  is  the  fcandal  of  all  religion;  and  the  the- 
ological animofity,  fo  fierce  and  violent,  far  from  being 
an  argument  of  men's  conviction  in  their  oppofite  tenets, 
is  a  certain  proof,  that  they  have  never  reached  any  fe- 
rious  pcrfuafion  with  regard  to  thefe  remote  and  fublime 
fubjedts.  Even  thofe,  who  are  the  mofl  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction in  other  controverfies,  are  mild  and  moderate 
in  compari foil  of  polemical  divines;  and  wherever  a  man's 
■knowledge  and  experience  give  him  a  perfect  affqrance  in 

c  Heylin,  p.  47, 

his 
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hh  own  opinion,  he  regards  with  contempt,  rather  than  £iLy,!** 

anger,  the  oppofition  and  miftakes  of  others.     But  while  t _. — j 

men  zealoufly  maintain  what  they  neither  clearly  com-  '555- 
prehend,  nor  entirely  believe,  they  are  ihaken  in  their 
imagined  faith,  by  the  oppofite  perfuafion,  or  even  doubts 
of  other  men  ;  and  vent  on  their  antagonifts  that  impa- 
tience, which  is  the  natural  refult  of  fo  difagreeable  a 
ftate  of  [the  underftanding.  They  then  eafily  embrace 
any  pretence  for  reprefenting  opponents  as  impious  and 
profane ;  and  if  they  can  alfo  find  a  colour  for  connec- 
ting this  violence  with  the  interefts  of  civil  government, 
they  can  no  longer  be  reftrained  from  giving  uncontroul- 
«d  fcope  to  vengeance  and  refentment.  But  furely  never 
€nterprize  was  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  found- 
ing perfecution  upon  policy,  or  endeavouring,  for  the 
fake  of  peace,  to  fettle  an  entire  uniformity  of  opinion, 
in  queftions  which,  of  all  others,  are  leaft  fubje<5ted  to 
the  criterion  of  human  reafon.  The  univerfal  and  un- 
contradidled  prevalence  of  one  opinion  in  religious  fub- 
jecls,  can  be  owing  at  firft  to  the  flupid  ignorance  alone 
and  barbarifm  of  the  people,  who  never  indulge  them- 
selves in  any  Speculation  or  enquiry ;  and  there  is  no 
expedient  for  maintaining  that  uniformity,  fo  fond- 
iy  fought  after,  but  by  banifhing  for  ever  all  curio- 
fity  and  all  improvement  in  fcience  and  cultivation.  It 
may  not,  indeed,  appear  difficult  to  check,  by  a  fteady 
Severity,  the  firft  beginnings  of  controverfy ;  but  befides 
that  this  policy  expofes  for  ever  the  people  to  all  the  ab- 
je(£l  terrors  of  fuperfiitiori,  and  the  magiflrate  to  the  end- 
Jefs  encroachments  of  ecclefiaflics,  it  alfo  renders  men  fo 
delicate,  that  they  can  never  endure  to  hear  of  oppofi- 
tion ;  and  they  will  fome  time  pay  dearly  for  that  falfe 
tranquillity,  in  v/hich  they  have  been  fo  long  indulged. 
As  healthful  bodies  are  ruined  by  too  nice  a  regi- 
S2en,  and  are  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  the 
D  d  4  unavoidable 
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CHAP  unavoidable  incidents  of  human  life  :  a  people,  who  Vic-A 
XKXvn.  -,        ,      .       .         ,  .  ^   .     '  ,1 

»___^^,...^  ver  were  allowed  to  miagme,  that  their  principles  could 

'5S£r  be  contefted,  fly  out  into  the  moft  outrageous  violence, 
when  any  event  (and  fuch  events  are  common)  produces 
a  faction  among  their  clergy,*  and  gives  rife  to  any  dif- 
ference in  tenet  or  opinion.  But  whatever  may  be  faid 
in  favour  of  fupprefling,  bv  perfecution,  the  firft  begin- 
nings of  herefy,  no  folid  argument  can  be  alleged  for 
extending  feverity  towards  multitudes,  or  endeavouring, 
by  capital  puniflimcnts,  to  extirpate  an  opinion,  which 
has  difFufcd  itfclf  among  men  of  every  rank  and  flation. 
Befidcs  the  extreme  barbarity  of  fuch  an  attempt,  it 
commonly  proves  incficftual  to  the  purpofe  Intended  j 
and  fcr\cs  only  to  make  men  more  obftinate  in  their  per- 
fuafioh,  and  to  cncreafc  the  number  of  their  profelytes. 
The  melancholy,  with  which  the  fear  of  death,  torture, 
and  perfecution  infpircs  the  fedlaries,  is  the  proper  difpo- 
fition  for  foftcring  religious  zeal  :  The  profpe£l  of  eter- 
nal rewards,  when  brought  near,  overpowers  the  dread 
of  temporal  punifhment :  The  glory  of  martyrdom  fli- 
'  mulates  all  the  more  furious  zealots,  efpccially  the  lead- 
ers aiid  preachers  :  Where  a  violent  animofity  Is  excited 
by  opprcflion,  men  naturally  pafs,  from  hating  the  per- 
fciis  of  their  tyrants,  to  a  more  violent  abhorrence  of 
their  doirrines :  And  the  fpeclators,  moved  with  pity 
towards  the  fuppofcd  martyrs,  are  cafily  feduced  to 
embrace  thofe  principles,  which  can  infpire  men  with  a 
conftancy  that  appears  almofl  fupernatural.  Open  the 
door  to  toleration,  mutual  hatred  relaxes  among  the 
feftaries  ;  their  attachm.ent  to  their  particular  mode  of 
religion  decays;  the  common  occupations  and  pleafures 
of  life  fucceed  to  the  acrimony  of  difputatlon  j  and  the 
fame  -man,  who,  in  other  circumilanccs,  would  have 
braved  "flames ia»d.;to.rtureS;,  is  induced  to  change  his  fedt 
from  the  fniaHlE^'-'p^&ifseH  of  favour  and  advancement, 

or 
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or  even  from  the  frivolous  hope  of  becoming  more  fa-C  ha  p. 

XXX  Vi  I. 

fliionable  in  his  principles.     If  any  exception  can  be  ad-  \^^^. ji 

mitted  to  this  maxim  of  toleration,  it  will  only  be  *S5S' 
where  a  theology  altogether  new,  i)owife  connected  with 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  ftate,  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  may  eafily,  at  one  blov/,  be  eradicated, 
without  leaving  the  feeds  of  future  innovation.  But 
as  this  exception  would  imply  fome  apology  for  the  an- 
cient pagan  perfecutions,  or  for  the  extirpation  of  Chri- 
{lianity  in  China  and  Japan  ;  it  ought  furcly,  on  account 
of  this  detefled  confequence,  to  be  rather  buried  in  eter- 
nal filence  and  oblivion. 

Though  thefe  arguments  appear  entirely  fatisfadlory, 
yet  fuch  is  the  fubtilty  of  human  wit,  that  Gardiner,  and 
the  other  enemies  to  toleration,  were  not  reduced  to  fi-' 
lence  ;  and  they  ftill  found  topics  on  which  to  maintain 
the  controverfy.  The  do&ine,  faid  they,  of  liberty  of 
confcience,  is  founded  on  the  moft  flagrant  impiety,  and 
fuppofes  fuch  an  indifference  among  all  religions,  fuch 
an  obfcurity  in  theological  do&ines,  as  to  render  the 
church  and  magiilrate  incapable  of  diftinguifhing,  with 
certainty,  the  di£lates  of  Heaven  from  the  mere  ficftions 
of  human  imagination.  If  the  Divinity  reveals  prin- 
ciples to  mankin-d,  he  will  furely  give  a  criterion  by 
which  they  may  be  afcertainsd ;  and  a  prince,  v/ho  know- 
ingly allows  thefe  principles  to  be  perv^erted  or  adulte- 
rattd,  Is  infinitely  more  criminal  than  if  he  gave  permif- 
fion  for  the  vending  of  poifon,  under  the  fhape  of  food, 
to  all  his  fubje6ls.  Perfecution  may,  indeed,  feem  bet- 
ter calculated  to  make  hypocrites  than  converts  ;  but 
experience  teaches  us,  that  the  habits  of  hypocrify  often 
turn  into  reality  ;  and  the  children,  at  ieafl,  ignorant  of  the 
diffimulation  of  their  parents,  may  happily  be  educated  in 
more  orthodox  tenets.  It  is  abfurd,  in  oppofition  to  con- 
fiderations  of  fuch  unfpeakabje  importance,  to  plead  th6 

temporal 
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^xxvn*  ^^'"P^^^^  ^"^  frivolous  interefts  of  civil  fociety ;  antf  if 
t,  -v— ^  matters  be  thoroughly  examined,  even  that  topic  will  not 
'J^5'  appear  fo  unlverfally  certain  in  favour  of  toleration  as  by 
fome  it  is  reprefented.  Where  fe6ls  arife,  whofe  funda- 
mental principle  on  all  fides  is  to  execrate,  and  abhor, 
and  damn,  and  extirpate  each  other ;  what  choice  has 
the  magiftrate  left  but  to  take  part,  and  by  rendering  one 
fe6t  entirely  prevalent,  reftore,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  the 
public  tranquillity  ?  The  political  body,  being  here 
fickly,  muft  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  in  a  ftate  of 
found  health  j  and  an  affected  neutrality  in  the  prince, 
or  even  a  cool  preference,  may  ferve  only  to  encourage 
the  hopes  of  all  the  feels,  and  keep  alive  their  animofity. 
The  proteftants,  far  from  tolerating  the  religion  of  their 
anceftors,  regard  it  as  an  impious  and  deteftable  idolatry; 
and  during  the  late  minority,  when  they  were  entirely 
mafters,  they  cnafted  very  fevere,  though  not  capital, 
punifhments  againft  all  exercife  of  the  catholic  worlhip, 
and  even  againft  fuch  as  barely  abftained  from  their  pro- 
fane rites  and  facraments.  Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of 
their  endeavours  to  fecure  an  imagined  orthodoxy  by  the 
moft  rigorous  executions  :  Calvin  has  burned  Servetus  at 
Geneva  :  Cranmer  brought  Arians  and  Anabaptifts  to 
the  ftake  :  And  if  perfecution  of  any  kind  be  admit- 
ted, the  moft  bloody  and  violent  will  furely  be  allowed 
the  moft  juftifiable,  as  the  moft  effe(fiual.  Imprifon- 
mcnts,  fines,  confifcations,  whippings,  ferve  only  to  ir- 
ritate the  fe<Ss,  without  difabling  them  from  refiftance  : 
But  the  ftake,  the  wheel,  and  the  gibbet,  muft  foon  ter- 
minate in  the  extirpation  or  baniftiment  of  all  the  here- 
tics, inclined  to  give  difturbance,  and  in  the  entire  fi- 
lence  and  fubmiffion  of  the  reft. 

The  arguments  of  Gardiner,   being    more  agreeable 
to  the  cruel  bigotry  of  Mary  and  Philip,  were  better  re- 
ceived 3, 
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ceived ;  and  thouaih  Pole  pleaded,  as  is  affirmed  «,  the  ^  H  a  p. 

'  *=  t~  ■>  '  XXXVII, 

advice    of   the  emperor,    who  recommended   it   to   his  >_^.^— ^ 

daughter-in-law,  not  to  exercife  violence  againft  the  pro-  ^S5S» 
teftants,  and  defired  her  to  confider  his  own  example, 
who,  after  endeavouring,  through  his  whole  life,  to  ex- 
tirpate herefy,  had,  in  the  end,  reaped  nothing  but  con- 
fufion  and  difappointment,  the  fcheme  of  toleration  was 
entirely  rejedled.  It  was  determined  to  let  loofe  the  laws 
in  their  full  rigour  againft  the  reformed  religion  ;  and 
England  was  foon  filled  with  fcenes  of  horror,  which 
have  ever  fince  rendered  the  catholic  religion  the  objedl 
of  general  deteftation,  and  which  prove,  that  no  human 
depravity  can  equal  revenge  and  cruelty,  covered  with 
the  mantle  of  religion. 

The   perfecutors  began  with  Rogers,  prebendary  of  violent  per- 
St.  Paul's,  a  man  eminent  in  his  party  for  virtue  as  well  (5«"'">n*  m 

'        -'  England. 

as  for  learning.  Gardiner's  plan  was  firft  to  attack 
men  of  that  character,  whom,  he  hoped,  terror  would 
bend  to  fubmiflion,  and  whofc  example,  either  of  pu- 
nifhment  or  recantation,  would  naturally  have  influence 
on  the  multitude  :  But  he  found  a  perfeverance  and 
courage  in  Rogers,  which  it  may  feem  ftrange  to  find  in 
human  nature,  and  of  which  all  ages,  and  all  feCuS,  do 
neverthelefs  furnifh  many  examples.  Rogers,  befide  the 
care  of  his  own  prefervation,  lay  under  other  pov/crful 
temptations  to  compliance  :  He  had  a  wife,  whom  he  . 
tenderly  loved,  and  ten  children  ;  yet  fuch  was  his  fcre- 
nity  after  his  condemnation,  that  the  jailors,  it  is  faid, 
waked  him  from  a  found  fleep,  when  the  hour  of  his 
execution  approached.  He  had  defired  to  fee  his  wife 
before  he  died ;  but  Gardiner  told  him,  that  he  was 
a  prielt  ;    he    could    not   poffibly    have    a   wife  j    thus 

e  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Heylin,  p.  47.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Chailcs 
gave  any  fuch  advice :  For  he  himrdt"  was  at  this  very  time  proceeding  witli 
great  violence  in  perfecuting  the  reformed  in  Flanders.  Ecntivoglio,  pare  i. 
lib.  J. 

joining 
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C  H  A  P  joinino;  infult  to  cruelty.     Rogers  was  burnt  in  Smith- 
field    f 

'555'  Hooper,  bifnop  of  Glocefter,  had  been  tried  at  the 
fame  time  with  Rogers  ;  but  was  fent  to  his  own  diocefe 
to  be -executed.  This  circumftance  was  contrived  to 
ilrike  the  greater  terror  into  his  flock ;  but  it  was  a 
fource  of  confolation  to  Hooper,  who  rejoiced  in  giving 
teftimony,  by  his  death,  to  that  do6trine,  which  he 
had  formerly  preached  among  them.  When  he  was  tied 
to  the  flake,  a  ftool  was  fet  before  him,  and  the  queen's 
pardon  laid  upon  it,  which  it  was  flill  in  his  power  to 
merit  by  a  recantation  :  But  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed ; 
and  chearfully  prepared  himfelf  for  that  dreadful  punifh- 
ment,  to  which  he  was  fcntenced.  He  fuffered  it  in 
its  full  feverity  :  The  wind,  which  was  violent,  blew 
the  flame  of  the  reeds  from  his  body  :  The  faggots 
were  green,  and  did  not  kindle  eafily  :  All  his  lower 
parts  were  confumed,  before  his  vitals  were  attacked  : 
One  of  his  hands  dropped  oft':  With  the  other  he  conti- 
nued to  beat  his  breaft  :  He  was  heard  to  pray  and  to 
exhort  the  people  ;  till  his  tongue,  fwoln  with  the  vio- 
lence of  his  agony,  could  no  longer  permit  him  utter- 
ance. He  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  torture, 
v/hich  he  bore  v/ith  inflexible  conflancy  ^. 

Sanders  was  burned  at  Coventry  :  A  pardon  was 
alfo  offered  him ;  but  he  rejected  it,  and  embraced  the 
ftake,  faying,  "  Welcome  the  crofs  of  Chrifl;  wel- 
*'  come  everlaffing  life."  Taylor,  parfon  of  Hadley, 
was  punifhed  by  fire  in  that  place,  furrounded  by  his 
ancient  friends  and  pr.rii]iioners.  When  tied  to  the 
flake,  he  repeated  a  plalm  in  Englifli  :  One  of  his 
guards  flruck  him  on   the  mouth,   and  bade  him  fpeak 

s  ^  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.  S  Fox,  vol.  iii. 

p.  145,  &c,      Burnet,    vol.   ii.    p.    302.       He^liri;   p,   4?,   49.       Godwin, 
P-  3^9' 
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Latin :    Another,   in  a  rajre,  jrave  him  a  blow  on  the  f^  H  A  p. 
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head  v/ith  his  halbertj  which  happily  put  an  end  to  his  v.....,s_^ 
torments.  ^SSS- 

There  was  one  Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winchefter, 
enflamed  with  fuch  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  that,  having  been 
engaged  in  difpute  v/ith  an  Arian,  he  fpit  in  his  adverfa- 
ry's  face,  to  fliew  the  great  deteftation,  which  he  had 
entertained  againft  that  herefy.  He  afterwards  wrote  a 
treatife  to  juftify  this  unmannerly  expreffion  of  zeal  : 
He  faid,  that  he  was  led  to  it,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
forrow  conceived  from  fuch  horrid  blafphemy,  and  to 
fi2;nify  how  unworthy  fuch  a  mifcreant  was  of  being 
admitted  into  the  fociety  of  any  Chriftian  ".  Philpot 
was  a  proteftant  j  and  falling  now  into  the  hands  of 
people  as  zealous  as  himfelf,  but  more  powerful,  he  was 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  fufFered  at  Smithfield.  It 
feems  to  be  almoft  a  general  rule,  that,  in  all  religions 
except  the  true,  no  man  will  fufFer  martyrdom,  v/ho 
would  not  alfo  infli£l  it  willingly  on  all  that  differ  from 
him.  The  fame  zeal  for  fpecuiative  opinions  is  the  caufe 
of  both. 

The  crime,  for  which  almoft  all  the  proteftants  were 
condemned,  was,  their  refufal  to  acknowledge  the  real 
prefence.  Gardiner,  who  had  vainly  expected,  that  a 
few  examples  would  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  reformers, 
finding  the  work  daily  multiply  upon  him,  devolved  the 
invidious  office  on  others,  chiefly  on  Bonner,  a  man.cf 
profligate  manners,  and  of  a  brutal  chara6ter,  who  feem- 
ed  to  rejoice  in  the  torments  of  the  unhappy  fufFerers  '. 
He  fometimes  whipped  the  prilbners  with  his  own  hands, 
till  he  was  tired  with  the  violence  of  the  exercife  :  He 
tore  cut  the  beard  of  a  weaver,  who  refufed  to  relinquifh 
his  religion ;  and  that  hz  might  give  him  a  fpecimen  of 

"  Stripe,  vol.iii.  p.  261.  and  Coll   N'^  5?.  »  Keylln,  p.  47,  .;S. 
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xxxviij  ^""^ing»  he  held  his  hand  to  the  candle,  till  the  finews 

%_  -,-^  and  veins  flirunk  and  burft  ''. 

^55S'  It  is  needlefs  to  be   particular  in  enumerating  all  the 

horrid  cruelties  pra^lifed  in  England  during  the  courfe  of 
three  years  that  thefe  perfecutions  lafted  :  The  favage 
barbarity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patient  conftancy  on 
the  other,  are  fo  fimilar  in  all  thofe  martyrdoms,  that 
the  narration,  very  little  agreeable  in  itfelf,  would  never 
be  relieved  by  any  variety.  Human  nature  appears  not, 
on  any  occallon,  fo  deteftable,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
abfurd,  as  in  thefe  religious  perfecutions,  which  fink 
men  below  Infernal  fpirits  in  wickednefs,  and  below  the 
beafts  in  folly.  A  few  inftances  only  may  be  worth 
preferving.  In  order.  If  poflible,  to  warn  zealous  bi- 
gots, for  ever  to  avoid  fuch  odious  and  fuch  frultlefs 
barbarity. 

Ferrar,  bifhop  of  St.  David's,  was  burned  in  his 
own  diocefe  j  and  his  appeal  to  cardinal  Pole  was  not  at- 
tended to  '.  Ridley,  bifhop  of  London,  and  Latimer, 
formerly  bifhop  of  Worceiler,  two  prelates  celebrated  for 
learning  and  virtue,  perifhed  together  In  the  fame  flames 
at  Oxford,  and  fupported  each  other's  conftancy  by  their 
mutual  exhortations.  Latimer,  when  tied  to  the  flake, 
called  to  his  companion,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother ; 
*'  we  fhall  this  day  kindle  fuch  a  torch  in  England,  as, 
"  1  trufl  in  God,  fhall  never  be  extinguifhed."  The 
executioners  had  been  fo  merciful  (for  that  clemency  may 
more  naturally  be  afcrlbed  to  them  than  to  the  religious 
zealots)  as  to  tie  bags  of  gunpowder  about  thefe  prelates, 
in  order  to  put  a  fpeedy  period  to  their  tortures  :  The 
explofion  immediately  killed  Latimer,  who  was  in  ex- 
treme old  age  :  Ridley  continued  alive  during  fome  time 
in  the  midft  of  the  flames  "'. 

k  Fux,  vol.  iii.  p.  187.  1  IbiJ.  p,  2l6.  ^  Burnet,  vol.  li. 

p.  312.     Heylin,  p.  52, 
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One  Hunter,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  an  apprentice,^  h  a 
having  been  feduced  by  a  prieft  into  a  difpute,  had  unwa- 
rily denied  the  real  prefence,  Senfible  of  his  danger,  he 
immediately  ablconded  ;  but  Bonner,  laying  hold  of  his 
father^  threatened  him  with  the  greateft  feverities,  if  he 
did  not  produce  the  young  man  to  ftand  his  trial.  Hun- 
ter, hearing  of  the  vexations  to  which  his  father  was 
cxpofed,  voluntarily  furrendered  himfelf  to  Bonner,  and 
v/as  condemned  to  the  flames  by  that  barbarous  prelate. 

Thomas  Haukes,  when  conducted  to  the  ftake, 
agreed  with  his  friends,  that,  if  he  found  the  torture 
tolerable,  he  would  make  them  a  fignal  to  that  purpofe 
in  the  midft  of  the  flames.  His  zeal  for  the  caufe,  in 
which  he  fuffered,  io  fupported  him,  that  he  ftretched 
out  his  arms,  the  fignal  agreed  on  j  and  in  that  pofture 
he  expired  '.  This  example,  with  many  others  of  like 
conftancy,  encouraged  multitudes,  not  only  to  fufFer,  but 
even  to  court  and  afpire  to  martyrdom.. 

The  tender  fex  itfelf,  as  they  have  commonly  greater 
propenfity  to  religion,  produced  many  examples  of  the 
mofl:  inflexible  courage,  in  fupporting  the  profeflSon  of 
it,  againft  all  the  fury  of  the  perfecutors.  One  execu- 
tion in  particular  was  attended  with  circumftances, 
which,  even  at  that  time,  excited  aftonifhment,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  unufual  barbarity.  A  woman  in  Guernfey, 
being  near  the  time  of  her  labour  when  brought  to  the 
ftake,  was  thrown  into  fuch  agitation  by  the  torture, 
that  her  belly  burft,  and  fhe  was  deliv^ered  in  the  midft 
of  the  flames.  One  of  the  guards  immediately  fnatched 
the  infant  from  the  fire,  and  attempted  to  fave  it :  But  a 
magiftrate,  who  ftood  by,  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  back  ; 
being  determined,  he  faid,  that  nothing  fliould  furvive 
which  fprang  from  fo  obftinate  and  heretical  a  parent  ^^ 

'  Fex,  «ol.  iil.  p.  265.  m  Ibid,  p,  7^7,    Heylin,  p.  57.     Bur- 

jifffj  vol.  ii.  p.  337, 
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The  perfons  condemned  to  thefe  punifhments  were 
not  convi(£led  of  teaching,  or  dogmatizing,  contrary  to  the 
'555-  eftablifhed  religion  :  They  were  feized  merely  on  fufpi- 
cion ;  and  articles  being  offered  them  to  fubfcribe,  they 
were  immediately,  upon  their  refufal,  condemned  to  the 
flames  ".  Thefe  inftances  of  barbarity,  fo  unufual  in  the 
nation,  excited  horror ;  the  conftancy  of  the  martyrs  was 
the  objefl  of  admiration  ;  and  as  men  have  a  principle  of 
equity  engraven  in  their  minds,  which  even  falfe  reli- 
gion is  not  able  totally  to  obliterate,  they  were  fhocked 
to  fee  perfons  of  probity,  of  hc^our,  of  pious  difpofi- 
tions,  expofed  to  punifhments  more  fevere  than  were  in- 
flicSted  on  the  greateft  n;fHans,  for  crimes  fubverfive  of 
civil  fociety.  To  exterminate  the  whole  proteftant  party, 
was  knov/n  to  be  impoflible  ;  and  nothing  -could  appear 
more  iniquitous,  than  to  fubje<5l  to  torture  the  mofl  con- 
fcientious  and  courageous  among  them,  and  allow  the 
cowards  and  hypocrites  to  efcape.  Each  martyrdom, 
therefore,  was  equivalent  to  a  hundred  fermons  againft 
popery  j  and  men  either  avoided  fuch  horrid  fpcflacles, 
or  returned  from  them  full  of  a  violent,  though  fecret, 
inditrnation  againft  the  perfccutors.  Repeated  orders  were 
fent  from  the  council,  to  quicken  the  diligence  of  the 
magiftrates  in  fearching  out  heretics  ;  and,  in  fome  places, 
the  gentry  were  conftrained  to  countenance,  by  their  pre- 
fence,  thofe  barbarous  executions.  Thefe  a.S:s  of  vio- 
lence tended  only  to  render  the  Spanifh  government  daily 
more  odious  ;  and  Philip,  fenfible  of  the  hatred  which 
he  incurred,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  reproach  from 
himfclf  by  a  very  grofs  artifice  :  He  ordered  his  confellbr 
to  deliver  in  his  prefence  a  fermon  in  favour  of  toleration  ; 
a  doctrine  fomewhat  extraordinary  in  the  mouth  of  a  Spa- 
nifli  friar  °.  But  the  court,  finding  that  Eonncr,  how- 
ever ihamtlefs  and  favagc,  would  not  bear  alone  the  v.'hole 

n  Burjiet,  vol,  ii,  p.  306,  0  Heylin,  p.  56. 
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ihhfny.  fooh  threw  off  the  mafk  ;  and  the  unrelentihe  C  H  a  P* 
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temper  of  the  queen,  as  well   as  of  the  king,  appeared  ,^,^^^^^0 

without  cbntroul.     A  bold  ftep  was  even  taken  towards      >SS5' 

introducing  the  inqtiifition  into  England^     As  the  bifhops* 

courts,  though  extremely  arbitrary,  and  not  confined  by 

any  ordinary  forms  of  law,  appeared  not  to  be  inverted 

with  fufncient  power,  a  commiiTion  was  appointed,  by 

authority  of  the  queen's  prerogative,  more  effedlually  to 

extirpate  hefefy.     Twenty-one  perfons  were  named  ;  but 

any  three  vvere  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  whole* 

The  commiffion  runs  in  thefe  terms  ;  '*  That  fince  many 

**  falfe  rumours  were  publilhed  among  the  fubjefts,  and 

*'  many  heretical  opinions  were  alfo  fpread  among  them, 

*'  the  commiffioners  were  to  enquire  into  thofe,  either  by 

**  preferitments,  by  witnefles,  or  any  other  political  way 

*'  they  could  devife,  and  to  fearch  after  all  herefies  ;  the 

*'  bringers   in,  the   fellers,   the  readers   of  all  heretical 

*'  books  :    They  were  to  examine  and  punifh  all  mifbe- 

*'  haviours  or  negligences,    in  any  church   or  chapel  ; 

*'  and  to  try  all  priefts  that  did  not  preach  the  facrament 

*'  of  the  altar ;  all  perfons  that  did  not  hear  mafs,  or 

"  come  to  their  parifli  church  to  fervice,  that  would  not 

"  go  in  proceflions,  or  did  not  take  holy  bread  or  holy 

*'  water  :    And  if  they  found  any  that  did  obftinately 

"  perfift  in  fuch  herefies,  they  were  to  put  them  into  the 

*'  hands  of  their  ordinaries,  to  be  punifhed  according  to 

*'  the  fpirltual  laws :  Giving  the  commiffioners  full  power 

*'  to  proceed,  as  their  difcretions  and  confciences  fhould 

"  diredl:  them,  and  to  ufe  all  fuch  means  as  they  would 

*'  invent  for  the  fearching  of  the  premifies  ;  empowering 

*'  them  alfo  to  call  before  them  fuch  witneffes  as  they 

*'  pleafed,  and  to  force  them  to  make  oath  of  fuch  things 

*'  as  might  diicover  Vr'hat  they  fought  after  p."     Some 

P  Burner,  vol.  ii.  Coll.  3*. 
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^^^J*' civil  powers  v/ere  alfo  given  the  commiffioners  to  punrfh 

»—v-..«./ vagabonds  and  quarrelfome  perfans. 

^^^*  To  bring  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  England  ftiU 

nearer  to  the  pradlice  of  the  inquifition,  letters  were 
written  to  the  lord  North,  and  others,  enjoining  them,. 
*'  To  put  to  the  torture  fuch  obftinate  perfons  as  would 
*'  not  confefs,  and  there  to  order  them  at  their  difcre- 
'^  tion  ^."  Segrst  fpies  alfo,  and  informers,  were  em- 
ployed, according  to  the  practice  of  that  iniquitous  tri- 
bunal. Inftru^tions  were  given  to  the  juftices  of  peace, 
*'  That  they  fhcuid  call  fecrctly  before  them  one  or  two 
*'  honeft  perfons  v/ithin  their  limits,  or  more,,  at  their 
*'  difcretlon,  and  command  them  by  oath,  or  otherwife, 
*'  that  they  fnall  feeretly  learn  and  fearch  out  fuch  per- 
*'  fons  as  fhall  evil-behave  themfelves  in  church,  or 
"  idly,  or  fhall  dcfpife  openly  by  words,  the  king's  or 
*'  queen's  proceedings,  or  go  about  to  make  any  com- 
*'  motion,  or  tell  any  feditious  tales  or  news.  And 
"  alfo,  that  the  fime  perfons  fo  to  be  appointed,  fhall 
"  declare  to  the  fame  juftices  of  peace,  the  ill-behaviour 
**  of  lev/d  difordcre^  perfons,  whether  it  (hall  be  for  ufing 
"  unhivvful  games,  and  fuch  other  light  behaviour  of 
*'  fuch  fu  fpccted  perfons  :  And  that  the  fame  informa- 
*'  tion  fhall  be  given  fecretly  to  the  juftices;  and  the 
"  fame  juftices  fhall  call  fuch  accufcd  perfons  before 
*'  them,  and  examine  them,  without  declaring  by  whom 
*'  they  were  accufed.  And  that  the  fame  juftices  fhall, 
"  upon  their  examination,  punifli  the  orFenders,  accord- 
"  ing  as  their  oftcnces  fhall  appear,  upon  the  accufemenS 
"  and  exam'nation,  by  their  difcretion,  cither  by  open 
*■'  punifument  or  by  good  abearing '."  In  fome  refpe6ls, 
this  tyrannical  edlcl  even  exceeded  the  opprefiion  of  the 
inquifition  ;  by  introducing  into  every  part  of  govern- 
ment, the  fame  iniquities,  which  that  tribunal  pradlifes 

q  Burnet,  vol.  iii.-p.  ^43,  '  Ibid,  p.  a4.6,  247. 
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for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  only,  nnd  which  are,  in  ^  ^ /^  ^* 
ibme  mcafure,  neceffaryj  wherever  that  end  is  earneftl y  ^_  '^' _  J^ 
purfued.  •*i5S- 

But  the  court  had  dcvifed  a  more  expeditious  and 
fummary  method  of  fupporting  orthodoxy  than  even  the 
innuiution  itfelf.  They  ifTued  a  proclamation  againft  books 
of  herefy,  treafon,  and  fedition  ;  and  declared,  "  That 
*'  whofoever  had  any  of  thefe  book.s,-and  did  not  prefently 
"  burn,  them,  %vithout  reading  them,  or  (hewing  them 
"  to  any  other  perfon,  (hould  be  efteeraed  rebels  5  and 
*'  without  any  farther  delay,  be  executed  by  martial 
*'  law  =."  From  the  ftate  of  the  Englifn  government, 
during  that  period,  it  is*  not  fo  much  the  illegality  of 
thefe  proceedings,  as  their  violence  and  their  pernicious 
tendency,  which  ouglit  to  be  the  obje6l  of  our  cenfure. 

We  have  thrown  together  almoft  all  the  tranfadions 
ao-ainft  heretics,  though  carried  on  daring  a  courfe  of 
three  years  ;  that  we  maybe  obliged,  as  little  as  pcfiible, 
to  return  to  fuch  (hocking  violences  and  barbarities.  It 
is  computed,  that  in  that  time  two  hundred  and  feventy- 
feven  perfons  were  brought  to  the  flake  ;  befides  thofe 
who  v/ere  punifhed  by  imprifonment,  fines,  and  confif- 
cations.  Among  thofe  who  fufFered  by  fire,  were  five 
bifhops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen, 
eighty-four  tradefmen,  one  hundred  hufbandmen,  fer^ 
vants,  and  labourers,  fifty-five  v/omen,  and  four  chil- 
dren. This  perfevering  cruelty  appears  aftcnidiing  ;  yet 
is  it  much  inferior  to  what  has  been  pracSlifed  in -other 
countries.  A  great  author  '  computes,  thr.t,  in  the  Low 
Countries  alone,  from  the  time  that  the  edict  of  Charles 
V.  v/as  promulgated  againft  the  reformers,  there  had 
been  fifty  thoufand  perfons  hanged,  beheaded,  buried 
alive,  or  burnt,  on  account  of  religion  ;  and  that  in 
France  the  number  had  alfo  been  confiderablc.     Yet  in 

*  Bumetj  vcl,  ii.  p.  363,     Heylin,  p.  79.  '.  Father  Paul,  lib,  j. 
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c  r-r  A  p.  both  countries,  as  the  fame  author  fubiolxis,  the  proprefs; 
XXXVII.  '.    .  •    A      1      r  1    •  u      1     J 

^^/"^Z-s^  ^''  ^'""^  ^"-^^"^  opinions,  inlteatl  ot  being  checked,  was  la- 

*5S5'      ther  {'orwardcd  by  thefc  pcrfecutions. 

The  burning  of  htretics  was  a  very  natural  method  of 
reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  Romifn  eommunion  ;  and 
little  folicitation  was  requifite  to  engage  the  pope  to  re- 
ecive  the  ftrayed  ilock^  from  which  he  reaped  fo  confider- 
ablc  profit :  Yet  v/as  there  a  fokmu  embaffy  fent  to 
Rome,  confifling  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  created  vif- 
count  MoutacutCy  the  bifliop  of  Ely,  and  Sir  Edward 
Carnc  ;  in  order  to  carry  the  fubmiflions  of  England, 
and  beg  to  be  rc-admittcd  into  die  bofom  of  the  catholic 
church".  Paul  IV.  after  a  fiiort  interval,  now  £Iled  the 
papal  chair  ;  the  moil:  haughty  pontiff,  that  during  fe- 
veral  ages  had  been  elevated  to  that  dignity.  He  was 
offended,  that  Mary  ftill  retained  among^  her  titles,  that 
of  queen  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  it  belonged  to 
him  alone,  as  he  fav/  proper,  either  to  credl  new  king- 
doms or  aboliih.  tiie  old  :  But  to-  avoid  all  difpute  with  the 
new  converts,  he  thcught  proper  to  erect  Ireland  into  a 
kingdom,  and  he  then  admitted  the  title,  as  if  it  had 
been  afiumcd  horn  hia  own  cancellion.  This  was  aa 
ufual  artifice  of  the  popes,,  to  give  allowance  to  what  they 
could  not  prevent'",  and  afterwards  pretend,  that princesj. 
■vT'hile  they  excrcifed  their  own  pov/ers,  were  ouly  acting. 
by  authority  from  the  papacy.  And  though  Paul  had  at 
fird  intended  to  oblige  Mary  formally  to  recede  from  this-, 
title,  before  he  would  bellow  it  upon  her  ;  he  found  it. 
prudent  to  proceed  in  a  lefs  haughty  m.anner  *, 

Another  point  in  difcuffioii  between,  the  pope  and 
the  Englifli  ambaffadors  was  not  fo  eafily  terminated.. 
Paul  infifted,  that  the  property  and  poffeffions  of  the  church, 
fliould  be  reflored  to  the  uttermoft  farthing  :   That  what- 

u  Heylin,  p.  4 .;.  w  Ibjd^    Father  Paul,  lib-  5'. 

^-  Fa.'.hcJ  Pan],  lib,  5, 
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ever  "belpnged  to  God  could  never  by  tiny  law  be  con-  ^^yy,y.^' 
verted  to  profane  ufes,  and  ev«ry  perfon  who  detained  fuch  »„, — ^/—.^ 
poflefiions  v/as  in  a  (late  of  eternal  damrjation  :  That  he  'SJa* 
would  willingly,  in  confideratlon  of  the  humble  fi'.brnif- 
fions  of  the  EnG;lifh,  make  them  a  prcfcnt  of  thefe  ecclefiaf- 
tical  revenues;  but  fuch  a  conctflion  exceeded  his  power, 
iVAil  the  people  might  be  certain  that  (o  grc^t  a  profanation 
cif  holy  thinsrs  woidd  be  a  pjcrpetual  anathema  upon  them, 
and  would  blaft  all  their  future  felicity  :  That  if  they 
v/ould  truly  fhew  their  filial  piety,  thry  muft  rcllore  all 
the  privileges  aaid  emoluments  of  the  Romifh  church,  and 
Peter's  pence  among  the  reft  ;  nor  could  they  expcd^,  that 
this  apoflle  would  open  to  them  the  gates  of  paradife, 
while  they  detained  from  him  liis  patrimony  on  earth  >', 
7^hefe  earneft  remcnftranccs,  being  tranfmitted  to  En- 
gland, though  they  had  littk  influence  on  the  nation, 
operated  powerfully  on  the  queen  ;  who  was  detcrmJiKxl, 
in  order  to  eafe  lier  confcience,  to  rtflore  all  the  church 
lands  which  were  flill  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  crown  :  And 
the  more  to  difplay  her  zeal,  fhe  ereciod  anev/  fome  con- 
vents and  monafleries,  notwithHanding  the  low  condition 
of  the  exchequer  ^.  When  this  mcafuj'e  was  debated  in 
council,  fome  mcnibcxs  objcdicd,  that,  if  fuch  a  confide- 
rabl.e  part  of  the  revenue  were  difmembercd,  the  dignity 
<>':  the  crown  would  fall  to  dccav  :  But  the  queen  replied, 
that  file  preferred  the  falvation  of  her  foul  to  ten  fuch 
kingdoms  as  England  ^.  Thefe  imprudent  meafures 
would  not  probably  have  taken  place  fo  eafily,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  death  of  Gardiner,  which  happened  about 
this  lime  :  The  great  fcal  was  given  to  Heathe,  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  ;  that  an  ecclefiaftic  might  flill  be  pof- 
fefled  of  that  high  ofTicc,  and  be  better  enabled  by  his 

y  Father  Paul,  Jib.  5.     Hpylin,  p.  45.  '■'■  Repeches  de  Noailles, 

vol.  iv.  p.  312,  s  Heylin,  p,  53.  65.     Hal)inf,(hed,  p.  1127. 
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S.^^,^^,?' authority  to   forv/ard    the    perfecutions    againft    the   re- 

v,,_«^^„».,^  formed . 

27ft  oaob        These  perfecutions  were  now  become  extremely  odi- 

A  parli.r  oxis  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  effedts  of  the  public  difcon- 
tent  appeared  in  the  nev/  parliament,  fummoned  to  meet 
at  Weftminfter  ^  A  bill  <=  was  paffcd,  reftoring  to  the 
church  the  tenths  and  firfi:  fruits,  and  all  the  impropria-' 
tions  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  j  but 
though  this  matter  diredlly  concerned  none  but  the  queen 
herfelf,  great  oppofition  was  made  to  the  bill  in  the  houfc 
of  commons.  An  application  being  made  for  a  fubfidy 
during  tvr'o  years,  and  for  tv/o  fifteenths,  the  latter  was 
refufcd  by  the  commons  j  and  many  members  faid,  that, 
while  the  crov/n  was  thus  defpolling  itfelf  of  its  revenue, 
it  was  in  vain  to  beilov/  riches  upon  it.  The  parlia- 
.  ment  rejected  a  bill  for  obliging  the  exiles  to  return  under 
certain  penalties,  and  another  for  incapacitating  fuch  as 
were  remifs  in  the  profecution  of  herefy  from  being  ju- 
illces  of  peace.  The  queen,  finding  the  intractable  hu- 
ttc.  niour  of  the  commons,  thought  proper  to  diflblve  the 
parliament. 

The  fpirit  of  oppofition,  which  began  to  prevail  in 
parliament,  was  tlie  more  likely  to  be  vexatious  to  Mary, 
as  /he  was  othcrwife  in  very  bad  humour,  on  account  of 
her  hufband's  abfence,  who,  tirtd  of  her  importunate 
love  and  jealoufy,  and  finding  his  authority  extremely 
limited  in  England,  had  laid  hold  of  the  firft  opportunity 
t6  leave  her,  and  had  gone  over  lail:  fum.mer  to  the  em- 
peror in  Flanders.  The  indifFercnce  and  neglccSl  of  Phi- 
lip, added  to  the  difappointment  in  her  imagined  preg- 
nancy, threw  her  into  deep  melancholy  ;  and  fire  gave 
vent  to  her  fplcen  by  daily  enforcing  the  perfecutions 
a'!;ainft  the  protefirants,  and  even  by  exprefiions  of  rage 
againft  all  her  fubjeds  ;  by  whom  Ihe  knev/  herfelf  to  be 

t>  Euruetj  vol.  ii.  p.  J^a.  '^  2  and  3  Phil,  &  Mar,  cap.  4. 
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hated,  and  v/hofe  oppofition,  in  refufin^;  an  entire  com- ^  H  A  P. 
pliance  v-^ith  Philip,  v/as  the  caufe,  fhe  believed,  why  he ;_  .-^,-._J 
had  alienated  his  affecSlions  from  her,  and  afForded  her  fo      i553» 
little  of  his  company  ''.     The  lefs  return  her  love  met 
with,  the  more  it  encreafed  ;  and  fhe  pafl'ed  moH  of  her 
time  in  folitude,  where  fhe  gave  vent  to  her  paffion,  ei- 
ther in  tears,  or  in  writing  fond  epifrles  to  Philip,'  who 
feldom  returned  her  any  anfvver,  and  fcarcely  deigned  to 
pretend  any   fentiment  of  love  or  even  of  gratitude  to- 
wards her.     Tlie  chief  part  of 'frovernment,  to  which  fhe '^^^  ^5."^^"'* 

.  °  extortion!. 

attended,  was  the  extorting  of  money  from  her  people, 
in  order  to  fatisfy-  his  demands  ;  and   as   the  parliament 
had  granted  her  but  a  fmall  fupply,  fhe  had  recourfc  to 
expedients  very  violent  and  irregular.     She  levied  a  loan 
of  60,000  pounds   upon  a   thoufand   perfbns,    of  whofe 
compliance,  either  on  account  of  their  riches  or  their  af- 
fecSlions   to  her,  fhe  held  herfelf  befl  afTured  :  But  that 
fum  not  fufiicing,  file  exacted  a  general  loan  on  every    • 
one  who  poiTeiled  twenty  pounds  a  year.     This  impofi- 
tion  lay  heavy  on  the  gentry,  who  v/crc  obliged,  many 
of  them,  to  retrench  their  expencea,  and  difmifs   their 
fervants,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  her  de- 
mands :    And   as  thefe  fervants,  accuftomed  to   idlenefs 
and    having  no   means    of    fubudance,     comm.only  be- 
took themfelves  to  theft  and  robbery-,  the  queen  publiihed 
a  proclamation,  by  v.'hich  f!ie  obliged  their  former  mailers 
to  take  them  back  to  their  fervice.     She  levied  60,000 
marks  on  7000  yeomen,  who  had  not  contributed  to  the 
former  loan  ;  and  fhe  exa6led  36,000  pounds  more  from 
the  merchants.     In  order  to  engage  fom.e  Londoners  to 
comply  the  more  willingly  with  her  multiplied  extortions, 
fhe  pafTed  an  ediil:,   prohibiting,    for  four  months,  the 
exporting  of  any  Englifh  cloths  or  kerfeys  for  Flanders  ; 
an  expedient  which  procured  a  good  market  for  fuch  as 

^  Depeches  de  No.ulles,  vol,  v,  p.  370,  561, 
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*xxxvil'  ^^^  already  fent  any  quantity  of  cloth  thither.  Her.ra- 
C. — sr— ^  pacioufnefs  engaged  her  to  give  endlefs  difturbance  and 
^55S'  interruption  to  commerce.  The  Engli/h  company  fettled 
in  Antwerp  having  refufed  her  a  loan  of  40,000  pounds^ 
flie  difleiTjbled  her  refentment,  till  ihe  found,  that  they 
had  bought  and  fhipped  great  quantities  of  cloth  for  Ant- 
werp fair,  v.'hich  v/as  approaching  :  She  then  laid  an 
embargo  on  the  fliips,  and  obliged  the  merchants  to  grant 
ber  a  loan  of  the  40,000  pounds  at  firft  demanded,  to  engage 
for  the  payment  of  20,000  pounds  more  at  a  limited  time, 
and  to  fubmit  to  an  arbitrary  impofition  of  twenty  fhil-. 
lings  on,  each  piece.  Some  time  after,  fhe  was  informed^ 
that  the  Italian  merchants  had  fhipped  above  40,000 
pieces  of  cloth  for  the  Levant,  for  which  they  were  ta 
pay  her  a  crov/n  a  piece,  the  ufual  impofition :  She 
flruck  a  bargain  with  the  merchant  adventurers  in 
London  ;  prohibited  the  foreigners  from  making  any  ex- 
portation J  and  received  from  the  Englifli  merchants,  in 
confideration  of  this  iniquity,  the  fum  of  50,000  pounds, 
and  an  impofition  of  four  crowns  on  each  piece  of  cloth' 
which  they  Ihould  export.  She  attempted  to  borrov/ 
great  fums  abroad  ;  but  her  credit  was  fo  low,  that,  tho* 
fhe  offered  14  per  cent,  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  a  loan 
of  30, coo  pounds,  fhe  could  not  obtain  it,  till  fhe  con-^ 
ftrained  the  city  of  London  to  be  furety  for  her  ',  All 
thefe  violent  expedients  were  employed^  while  fhe  herfelf 
was  in  profound  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  had  vifi- 
bly  no  other  occafion  for  money  but  to  fupply  the  de- 
mands of  a  hufband,  who  gave  attention  only  to  his  own 
convenience,  and  fhowed  himfelf  entirely  indifFeren< 
about  her  interefls. 
Tiie  empe-  PHiLiP  was  now  become  mailer  of  all  the  wealth  of 
his  crowT.    ^^^^  Indies,  and  of  the  richefl  and  mofl  extenfive  domi- 

e  Godwin,  p.  359.  Cowper's  Chronicle.  Burnet,  vol.  ii,  p.  359. 
Carte,  p.  330,  333,  337,  311,  Strype's  Memor.  vol.  iii.  p.  42S,  558. 
^RnaU,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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mens  in  Europe,  by  the  voluntary  refionation  of  the  em-C  hap. 
'  I    '     J  J  V-  XXXVII. 

^eror,  Charles  V. ;  who,  though  ftill  in  the  vigour  of  his  ■_  -^—li 

age,  had  taken  adifguft  to  the  world,  and  was  determined  '^55- 
to  feek,  in  the  tranquillity  of  retreat,  for  that  happinefs, 
which  he  had  in  vain  purfued,  ainidfl:  the  tumults  of  war, 
and  the  reftlefs  projedls  of  ajnbiti.Qn.  He  fummoncd  the  *S'^  0^* 
ftatcs  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  feafing  himfclf  on  the 
throne  for  the  laft  time,  explained  to  his  fubjecSts  the  rea_- 
fons  of  his  refignation,  abfolved  them  from  all  oaths  of 
allegiance,  and  devolving  his  authority  on  Philip,  told 
him,  that  his  paternal  tendernefs  made  him  weep,  when 
he  reflected  on  the  burthen  which  he  imppfed  uppn  him  *•. 
He  inculcated  on  him  the  great  and  only  duty  of  a  prince, 
the  fludy  of  his  people's  happinefs  \  and  reprefented  how- 
much  preferable  it  v/as  to  govern,  by  aftecflion  rather  than 
by  fear,  the  nations  fubje6ted  to  his  dominion.  The  cool 
refleclions  of  age  now  cifcovered  to  him  the  cmptinefs  of 
his  former  purfuits  ;  and  he  found,  that  the  vain  fchemes 
of  extending  his  empire  had  been  the  fource  of  endlefs 
oppofition  and  difappointment,  had  kept  himfelf,  his 
neighbours,  and  his  fubjeits  In  perpetual  inquietude,  and 
had  fruflrated  the  fole  end  of  governmcnr,  the  felicity  of 
the  nations  committed  to  his  care  ;  an  objecl  which  meets 
with  lefs  oppofition,  an-d  which,  if  fieadily  purfued,  can 
alone  convey  a  lafting  and  folid  fatisfaclion. 

A  FEW  months  after,  he  refigncd  to  Philip  his  other  j^.j^ 
dominions  ;  and  embarking  on  board  a  fleet,  failed  to 
Spain,  and  took  his  journey  to  St,  Juft,  a  monaftery  in 
Eflremadura,  which,  beirig  fituated  in  a  happy  climate, 
^nd  amidft  the  greatefl  beauties  of  nature,  he  had  chofen 
for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  When  he  arrived  at  Burgos, 
he  found,  by  the  thinnefs  of  his  court,  and  the  negligent 
SCten^noe  of  the  S^anifli  grandees,  that  he  was  no  longer 

^  Thuan.  lib.  xvl,  c,  ^o« 
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emperor  ;    and   though   thi's  obfervation  might  convince 
him  ftill  more  of  the  vanity  of  the  Vv'orld,  and  make  him 
'SS^     more  heartily  defpife  what  he  had  renounced,  he  fio-hed 
to  find  that  all  former  adulation  and  obeifance  had  been 
paid  to  his  fortune,  not  to  his  perfon.     With  better  rea- 
fon,  was  he  jflruck  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  fon  Philip, 
who  obliged  him  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  payment  of 
the   fmall  penfion  which  he  had  referved  ;  and  this  dif- 
appointment  in  his  domeflic  enjoyments  gave  him  a  fen- 
fible  concern.     He  purfued  however  his  refolution  with 
inflexible  conftancy  ;  and  fhutting  himfclf  up  in  his  re- 
treat,  he  exerted   fuch  felf-command,  that  he  reflrained 
even  his  curiofity  from  any  enquiry  concerning  the  tranf- 
a6lions  of  the  v/orld,  v/hich  he  had  entirely  abandoned. 
The  fencing  againft    the  pains  and   infirmities,   under 
v/hich  he  laboured,  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time  ; 
and  during  the  intervals,  he  employed  his  leifure  either  in 
examining  the  ccntrovcrfics  of  theology,  with  which  his 
aa:e  had  been  fo  much  agitated,  and  which  he  had  hitherto 
confidered  only  in  a  political  light,  or  in  imitating  the 
works  of  renov/ncd  artifts,  particularly  in  mechanics,  of 
which  he  had  always  been  a  great  admirer  and  encourager. 
He  is  faid  to  have  here  difcovercd  a  propenfity  to  the  new 
doctrines  ;  and  to  have  frequently  dropped  hints  of  this 
unexpe6led  alteration  in  his  fentimcnts.     Having  amufed 
himfelf  with  the  conftrudlion  of  clocks  and  watches,  he 
thence  remarked  hov/  impra^flicable  the  objecSt  was,  in  which 
he  had  fo  much  employed  himfelf  during  his  grandeur  ; 
and  how  impoffible,  that  he,  who  never  could  frame  two 
machines  that  would  go  exactly  alike,  could  ever  be  able 
to  make  all  mankind  concur  in  the  fame  belief  and  opi- 
nion.    He  furvived  his  retreat  two  years. 

The  emperor  Charles  had  very  early,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  found  the  difficulty  of  governing  fuch  dis- 
tant dominions  j  and  he  had  made  his  brother  Ferdinand 
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fee  cle.Secl  kins  of  the  Romans :  v/Ith  a  view  to  his  in-  CHAP. 
,      •  •         ^      •  •  1  J-      •  n         u-    r-  J       XXXVIi. 

henting  tne  imperial  dignity,  a3  well  as  his  Crerman  do-  .,^-^y^s^ 

minions.  But  having  afterwards  enlarged  his  fchemes,  '55^' 
and  formed  plans-of  aggrandizing  his  family,  he  regretted, 
that  he  mufl  difm.ember  fuch  confiJerable  flates  ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  engage  Ferdinand,  by  the  mofr  tempting 
olTvjrs,  and  mof!:  earnefl:  folicitations,  to  yield  up  his  pre- 
tenfions  in  favour  of  Philip.  Finding  his  attempts  fruit- 
lefs,  he  had  refigned  the  imperial  crovv'^n  with  his  other  dig- 
nities ;  and  Ferdinand,  according  to  common  form,  applied 
to  the  pope  for  his  coronation.  The  arrogant  pontiff  re- 
fufed  the  dem.and  ;  and  pretended,  that,  though,  on  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  he  v/as  obliged  to  crovv'n  the  prince 
elecled,  yet  in  the  cafe  of  a  refignation,  the  right  devolved 
to  the  holy  fee,  and  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  ap- 
point an  emperor.  The  conducft  of  Paul  was  in  every 
thing  conformable  to  thefe  lofty  pretenfioi-.s.  He  thun- 
dered always  in  the  ears  of  all  ambafllidors,  that  he  Hood 
in  no  need  of  the  affiftance  of  any  prince,  that  he  was 
above  all  potentates  of  the  earth,  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cuftom  monarchs  to  pretend  to  a  familiarity  or  equality 
with  him,  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  alter  and  reo-ulatf 
kingdoms,  that  he  was  fuccefibr  of  thofe  wlio  had  depofed 
kings  and  emperors,  and  that  rather  than  fubmit  to  any 
thing  below  his  dignity,  he  v/ould  fet  fire  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  world.  He  went  fo  far,  as,  at  tabic,  in 
the  prefence  of  many  perfons,  and  even  openly,  in  a  pub- 
lic confiPtory,  to  fay,  that  he  would  not  admit  any  kiiio-s 
for  his  companions  ;  they  were  all  his  fubjeils,  and  he 
would  hold  the  munder  tiefe  feet :  So  faying,  he  flamp- 
ed  on  the  ground  v/ith  his  old  and  infirm  limbs  :  For  he 
"was  now  pafi:  fourfcore  years  of  a^e  ^, 

The  world  could   not  forbear  making  a  comparifon 
between  Charles  V.    a  prince,    v/ho,    though   educated 
^midft  wars  and  intrigues  of  flate,  had  prevented  the  de- 
P  father  i'aalj  lib,  v. 
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c  H  A  P.cline  of  aire,  and  had  defcended  from  the  throne,  in  order 

XXXVIF.  . 

\^/'>^/!Sm/  to  fst  apart  an  interval  for  thought  and  refie<5lion,  and  a 
^55^'  prieft,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  exulted  in  his 
dominion,  and  from  reftlefs  ambition  and  revenge  was 
throwing  all  nations  into  combuftion.  Paul  had  enter- 
tained the  moft  inveterate  animofity  againfl  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  and  though  a  truce  of  five  years  had  been  con- 
cluded betvveen  France  and  Spain,  he  excited  Henry  by 
his  folicitations  to  break  it,  and  promifed  to  aflift  him  in 
recovering  Naples,  and  the  dominions  to  which  he  laid 
claim  in  Italy  ;  a  projedl  which  had  ever  proved  hurtful  to 
the  predcceflbrs  of  that  monarch.  He  himfelf  engaged  in 
hoftilities  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  viceroy  of  Naples  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Gulfe  being  fent  v/ith  forces  to  fupport  him, 
the  renewal  of  v/ar  between  the  two  crowns  feemcd  almoft 
inevitable.  Philip,  though  lefs  warlike  than  his  father, 
was  no  lefs  ambitious  ;  and  he  trufted,  that  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  cabinet,  where,  he  believed,  his  caution  and 
fccrecy  and  prudence  gave  him  the  fuperiority,  he  fhould 
be  able  to  fubdue  all  his  enemies,  and  extend  his  autho- 
rity and  dominion.  For  this  reafon,  as  well  as  from  the 
deTire  of  fettling  his  new  empire,  he  wiflied  to  maintain 
peace  with  France  ;  but  when  he  found,  that,  without 
facrificing  his  honour,  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  over- 
look the  hoftile  attempts  of  Henry,  he  prepared  for  v/ar 
with  great  induftry.  In  order  to  give  himfelf  the  more 
advantage,  he  was  defirous  of  embarking  England  in  the 
quarrel  ;  and  though  the  queen  was  of  herfclf  extremely 
averfe  to  that  mcafure,  he  hoped,  that  the  devoted  fondnefs, 
which,  notwithftanding  repeated  inftances  of  his  indiffe- 
rence, fhe  ftill  bore  to  him,  would  effectually  fecond  his 
applications.  Had  the  matter  indeed  depended  folely  on 
her,  fhe  was  incapable  of  refifling  her  hufband's  commands  ; 
but  fhe  had  little  weight  with  her  council,  flill  lefs  with 
her  people  j  and  her  government,  which  was  every  day 

becoming 
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Becominw  more  odious,  feemed  unable  to  maintain  itfelf  ^  hap. 

n  -H-  L  XXX  VJI, 

even  during  the  moft  profound  tranquillity,  much  more   j.,,.,..^^.,^ 
if  a  war  v/ere  kindled  with  France,  and  what  feemed  an      1556. 
inevitable  confequence,  with  Scotland,  fupported  by  that 
powerful  kingdom. 

An  act  of  barbarity  was  this  year  exercifed  in  Eng- Execution  of 
land,  which,  added  to  many  other  inftanccs  of  the  fame 
kind,  tended  to  render  the  government  extremely  unpo- 
pular. Cranmer  had  long  been  detained  prifoner  ;  but 
the  queen  now  determined  to  bring  him  to  punifliment ; 
and  in  order  the  more  fully  to  fatiate  her  vengeance,  fhe 
refolved  to  punifii  him  for  herefy,  rather  than  for  treafon. 
He  was  cited  by  the  pope  to  ftand  his  trial  at  Rome; 
and  though  he  was  known  to  be  kept  in  clofe  cuilody  at 
Oxford,  he  was,  upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned  as- 
contumacious.  Bonner,  bifhop  of  London,  and  Thirle- 
by  of  Ely  were  fent  to  degrade  him ;  and  the  form.er  exe- 
cuted that  melancholy  ceremony  with  all  the  joy  and 
exultation,  which  fuited  his  favage  nature  *'.  The  im- 
placable fpirit  of  the  queen,  not  fatisfied  with  the  eter- 
nal damnation  of  Cranmer,  which  fl^e  believed  inevitable, 
and  with  the  execution  of  that  dreadful  fentence,  to* 
which  he  was  condemned,  prompted  her  alfo  to  feek  the 
ruin  of  his  honour,  and  the  infamy  of  his  name.  Per- 
fons  were  employed  to  attack  him,  not  in  the  way  of 
difputation,  againft  which  he  was  fuHiciently  firmed  5 
but  by  flattery,  infmuation,  and  addrefs ;  by  reprefenting 
the  dignities  to  wbxh  his  character  flill  entitled  hitn,  if 
he  would  merit  them  by  a  recantation  ;  by  giving  hopes 
of  long  enjoying  thofe  powerful  Friends,  whohn  his  benefi- 
cent difpofition  had  attached  to  him  during  the  courfe  of 
his  profperity  s.  Overcome  by  the  fond  loVe  of  life,  ter- 
rified by  thfe  profpe6l  of  thoie  tortures  which  awaited 
him  5    lie  allowed,   in  an    utiguarded  hour,    the  fenti- 

.  f  M^m,  ofCraniT:   p.  J75.  S  Hejlirj  p.  55.     Mstti,   p.  3S3. 
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CHAP,  nients  of  nature  to  prevail  over  his  refolution,  and  he 
n^  -^-^  agreed  to  fubfcribe  the  dodlrines  of  the  papal  fupremacy 
'55^'  and  of  trie  real  prefence.  The  court,  equally  perfidious 
and  cruel,  "ivere  determined,  that  this  recantation  fhould 
avail  him  nothing  ;  and  they  fent  orders,  that  he  fhould 
be  required  to  acknowledge  his  errors  in  church  before 
the  whole  people,  and  that  he  fhould  thence  be  imme- 
4ift  March,  Jjjftely  carried  to  execution.  Cranmer,  v/hether  that  he 
had  received  a  fecret  intimation  of  their  defign,  or  had 
repented  of  his  wealcnefs,  furprized  the  audience  by  a 
contrary  decL";ration.  He  faid,  that  he  V/as  v^'ell  apprized 
of  the  obedience  whicii  he  owed  to  his  fovereign  and  the 
laws  ;  but  this  duty  extended  no  farther  than  to  fubmit 
patiently  to  their  commands,  and  to  bear  without  refift- 
ance  Whatever  hardihips  they  fhould  impofe  upon  him  : 
That  a  fuperior  duty,  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
Maker,  obliged  him  to  fp'tak  triith  on  all  occafions,  and 
iiot  to  relinquirii,  by  a  bafe  denial,  the  Iioly  doctrine, 
which  the  fupremc  Being  had  revealed  to  mankind  : 
That  there  v/as  one  mifcarriagc  in  his  life,  of  which, 
above  all  others,  -he  feverely  repented  ;  the  infincere 
declaration  of  faith,  to  which  he  had  the  v/caknefs  to 
confent,  and  which  the  fear  of  death  alone  had  extorted 
from  him  :  That  he  took  this  opportunity  of  atoning  for 
his  error,  by  a  fmcere  and  open  recantation  ;  and  was 
willing  to  fcal  with  his  blood  that  dcciirine,  v;hich  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  communicated  from  hCavcn  :  And 
that  as  his  hand  had  erred  by  betraying  his  heart,  it 
fliould  flrfl  be  punifhed,  by  a  fevcre  but  jufl  doom,  and 
fhould  firfl  pay  the  forfeit  of  its  cftences.  "He  was  thence 
led  to  the  flake  am.idfl  the  infults  of  the  catholics ;  and 
having  nov/  fummoned  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind, 
he  bore  their  fcorn,  as  well  as  the  torture  of  his  punifli- 
ment,  with  fmgular  fortitude.  He  flretched  out  his 
hand,  and  without  betraying,  either  by  his  countenance 

or 
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or  motions,  the  leaft  fign  of  weaknefs  or  even  of  feeling,  xxxviL 

he  held  it  in  the  flames,  till  it  was  entirely  eonfumed.  y ^ 

His  thoughts  feemed  wholly  occupied  with  refledlions  on  *SS^' 
his  former  fault  j  and  he  called  aloud  feveral  times.  This 
hand  has  offended.  Satisfied  with  that  atonement,  he  then 
difcovered  a  ferenity  in  his  countenance  ;  and  when  the 
fire  attacked  his  body,  he  feemed  to  be  quite  infenfible  of 
his  outv/ard  fufFerings,  and  by  the  force  of  hope  and  re- 
folution  to  have  colleited  his  mind  altogether  within  it- 
felf,  and  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  flames.  It  is  pretended^ 
that,  after  his  body  was  eonfumed,  his  heart  was  found 
entire  and  untouched  amidft  the  aflies  ;  an  event,  v^^hich, 
as  it  was  the  emblem  of  his  conftancy,  was  fondly  be- 
lieved by  the  zealous  proteftants.  He  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  merit ;  poflelTcd  of  learning  and  capacity  ; 
and  adorned  with  candour,  fmcerity,  and  beneficence, 
and  all  thofe  virtues,  which  were  fitted  to  render  him 
ufeful  and  amiable  in  fociety.  His  moral  qualities  pro- 
cured him  univerfal  refpecS: ;  and  the  courage  of  hia 
martyrdom,  though  he  fell  fliort  of  the  rigid  inflexibility 
obferved  in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  protellant 
party  ". 

After  Cranmer's  death,  cardinal  Pole,  v/ho  had  now 
taken  priefl's  orders,  was  infrallcd  in  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury J  and  was  thus  by  this  office,  as  well  as  by  his 
commifHon  of  legate,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church 
of  England.  But  though  he  was  averfe  to  all  fangui- 
nary  methods  of  converting  heretics,  and  deemed  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy  the  more  efiectual,  as  the  more 
laudable  expedient  for  that  purpofe  ' ;  he  found  his  au- 
thority too  weak  to  oppofe  the  barbarous  and  bigotted 
difpofition  of  the  queen  and  of  her  counfellors.  He  him- 
felf,  he  knew,  had  been  fufpedled  of  Lutheranifnij  and 

*■'   Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  3j(,  331^  &c.     God.vin,  p.  352,  i  Biirnet, 

vol.  ii.  p,  344,  315. 
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%Xitvli'  ^^    ^^^^•>    ^^^  reigning  pope,    was  a  furious    perfecutor 

>_  -^-    '  and  his  perfonal  enemy,  he  was  promptM,  by  the  mo- 

»5S6-      defty  of  his  difpofition,  to  refefVe  his  credit  for  other 

occafions,    in   which    he   had   a   greater  probability   of 

fuECtfs  ^, 

'557'  The  great  obje£l  of  the  queen  was  to  engage  the  na- 

tion in  the  vVar,  which  was  kindled  between  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  cardinal  Pole,  with  many  other  counfellors, 
opetllv  and   zealoufly  Oppofed  this  meafure.     Befides  in- 
fiftihg  on  the  marriage  articles,  which  provided  againft 
fuch  an  attempt,  they  rcprefentcd  the  violence  of  the  do- 
rhejftic  factions  in   England,  and  the  difordered  ftate  of 
the  firiarices  ;  and   they  foreboded,  that  the  tendency  of 
all  thefe  mcafiires  Was  to  reduce  the  kingdom  to  a  total 
depcndance  on  Spanifh  ccunfels.      Philip  had  come   to 
London  in   order  to  fupporl  his  partisans  ;  and  he  told 
th'e  queen,  that,  if  he  were  not  gratified  in  fo  reafonablc 
a  requefl,    he  hcver  more  would   fet  foot  in   England. 
This  declaration  eixtreiYicly  heightened  her  zeal   for  pro- 
rhoting  his  interefts,  and  overcoming  the  inFiexibility  of 
her  council.     After  employing  other  menaces  of  a  more 
violent  nature,  flie  threatened  to  difmifs  all  of  them,  and 
to  appoint  counfellors  more  obfequious  ;  yet  could  (he 
not  procure  a  vote  for  declaring  war  with  France.     At 
length,  one  Stafford  and  fome  other  confpirators  v/cre  de- 
*e£ted   in  a  defign  of  furprizing  Scarborough  '  ;  and   a 
confeffion  being  extorted  from  them,  that  they  had  beert 
encouraged  by  Henry  in  that  attempt,  the  queen^s  im- 
portunity prevailed  ;  and  it  was  d'eterhiincd  to  make  this 
aft  of  hoftility,  with  others   of  a  like  fccret  and  doubt- 
ful Jiature,  the  ground  of  the  quarrel.     War  v/as  accord- 

k  Heylin,  p.  68,  69.     Burnet,  vul.  ii.  p.  3*7.  1  Keylin,  p.  yz. 

Burntt,  vol,  ii.  p.  3511     Sir  Jaaies  Mclvil'a  Memcirst 
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mely  declared    againft  France  ;    and  preparations  v/ere  chap 

,    r  1  •       ,      ,  •      f  xxxvir. 

every  where  made  for  attacking  that  kingdom.  ■_     ^  -    j 

The  revenue  of  England  at  that  time  little  exceeded  '^^''* 
300,000  pounds  ■".  Any  confiderable  fupplics  could 
fcarcely  be  expelled  from  parliament,  confidering  the 
prefent  difpofition  of  the  nation  ;  and  as  the  war  would 
fenfibly  diminifh  that  branch  arifing  from  the  cuftoms,  the 
finances,  it  was  forefeen,  would  fall  fhort  even  of  the  ordi- 
nary charges  of  government ;  and  muft  ftill  more  prove  un- 
equal to  the  expences  of  war.  But  though  the  queen  owed 
great  arrears  to  all  her  fervants,  befides  the  loans  extorted 
from  her  fubje£l:s,  thefe  confiderations  had  no  influence 
with  her;  and  in  order  to  fupport  her  warlike  preparations^ 
flie  continued  to  levy  money  in  the  fam.e  arbitrary  and. 
violent  manner,  which  fhe  had  formerly  pradlifed.  She 
obliged  the  city  of  London  to  fupply  her  with  60,000 
pounds  on  her  hufband's  entry  ;  fhe  levied  before  the  le- 
gal time  the  fecond  year's  fubfidy  voted  by-  parliament ; 
fhe  iflued  anew  many  privy  feals,  by  which  fhe  procured 
loans  from  her  people ;  and  having  equipped  a  fleet, 
which  file  could  not  victual  by  reafon  of  the  dcarnefs  of 
provifions,  fhe  feized  all  the  corn  flie  could  find  in  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk,  without  paying  any  price  to  the  own- 
ers. By  all  thefe  expedients,  afTiiled  by  the  poy/er  of 
prefling,  fhe  levied  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,  which 
fhe  fent  over  to  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  difturbance  at  home,  many  of  the  mofl  confi- 
derable gentry  were  thrown  into  the  Tower;  and  left 
they  fhould  be  known,  the  Spanifh  praftice  was  follow- 
ed :  They  were  either  carried  thither  in  the  night-time, 
or  were  hoodwinked  and  muffled  by  the  guards  who  con- 
du6led  them  ". 

in  Rofib,  SucccfTi  u'Inghilterra,  "  Strype's  Eccltf.  Mcmorialss 

vol.  iii-.  p.  377. 
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The  king  of  Spain  had  aflembled  an  army,  which, 
after  the  juncllon  of  the  Englifh,  amounted  to  above 
fixty  thoufand  men,  conducted  by  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  one  of  the  greateft  captains  of  the  age.  The 
conflable,  Montmorency,  who  commanded  the  French 
army,  had  not  half  the  number  to  oppofe  to  him.  The 
duke  of  Savoy,  after  menacing  Mariembourg  and  Ro- 
croy,  fuddenly  fat  down  before  St.  Quintin  ,  and  as  the 
place  was  weak,  and  ill  provided  with  a  garrifon,  he  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days  to  become  mufter  of  it.  But  admi- 
ral Coligny,  governor  of  the  province,  thinking  his  ho- 
nour interefted  to  fave  fo  important  a  fortrefs,  threw 
himfelf  into  St.  Quintin,  with  fome  troops  of  French 
and  Scottifn  genOiarmery  ;  and  by  his  exhortation  and 
example  anim.ated  the  foldiers  to  a  vigorous  defence.  He 
difpatched  a  mellsnger  to  his  uncle,  the  conftable,  defiring 
30th  Ave.  ^  fLippJy  of  men  ;  and  that  general  approached  the  place 
with  hii.  whole  army,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
thefe  fuccours.  But  the  duke  of  Savoy,  falling  on 
the  reinforcement,  did  fuch  execution  upon  them,  that 
Battle  of  St  ^^^  fibovc  five  hundred  got  into  the  place.  He  next 
Quintin.  made  an  attack  on  the  French  army,  and  put  them 
to  total  rout,  killing  four  thoufand  men,  and  difpcrfing 
the  reft.  In  this  unfortunate  aition  many  of  the  chief 
nobility  of  France  were  either  flain  or  taken  prifoners  : 
Among  the  latter  was  the  old  conftable  himfelf,  who, 
fighting  valiantly,  and  refolute  to  die  rather  than  furvive 
his  defeat,  was  iurrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  thus  fell 
alive  into  their  hands.  The  whole  kingdom  of  France 
was  thrown  into  confternation :  Paris  was  attempted  to 
be  fortified  in  a  hurry  :  And  had  the  Spaniards  prefently 
marched  thither,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  But  Philip  was  of  a  cautious  temper  ;  and  he 
determined  firft  to  take  St.  Quintin,  in  order  to  fecure  a 
communication  with  his  ov.'n  dominions.     A  very  little 

time. 
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time,  it  was  expe6led,  would  finifii  this  enterprize;  but  chap, 
the  bravery  of  Coligny  ftill  prolonged  the  fiege  fevcntcen  .,,.^,-^^ 
days,  which  proved  the  fafety  of  France.      Some  troops      ^557. 
were  levied  and  affembled.     Couriers  were  fent  to  recal 
the  duke  of  Guife  and   his   army  from  Italy  :  And  the 
French,    having   recovered  from  their   firft    panic,   put 
themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence.     Philip,  after  taking 
Ham  and  Catelet,  found  the  feafon  fo  far  advanced,  that 
he  could  attempt  no  other  enterprize  :  Ke  therefore  broke 
up  his  camp  and  retired  to  winter-quarters. 

But  the  vigilant  acSlivity  of  Guife,  not  fatisfied  v/ith 
fecuring  the  frontiers,  prompted  him,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  to  attempt  an  enterprize,  which  France,  during 
her  greateft  fucceffes,  had  always  regarded  as  impoflible, 
and  had  never  thought  of  undertaking.  Calais  was,  in 
that  age,  deemed  an  impregnable  fortrefs  ;  and  as  it  was 
known  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  Englifh  nation,  by 
whom  it  could  eafily  be  fuccoured,  the  recovery  of  that 
place  by  France  was  confidered  as  totally  defperate.  Butc^Usfa^en 
Coli2;ny  had  remarked,  that,  as  the  town  of  Calais  was  ^-y  ''^^ 

.  ...  French. 

furrounded  with  marfhes,  which,  during  the  v/inter, 
were  impaflable,  except  over  a  dyke  guarded  by  two 
caftles,  St.  Agatha  and  Newnam  bridge,  the  Enpiifh 
were  of  late  accuftomcd,  on  account  of  the  lownefs  of 
their  finances,  to  difmifs  a  great  part  of  the  garrifon  at 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  recal  them  in  the  fpring,  at 
which  time  alone  they  judged  their  attendance  necelTary. 
On  this  circumftance  he  had  founded  the  defign  of  mak- 
ing a  fudden  attack  on  Calais  ;  he  had  caufed  the  place 
to  be  fecretiy  viewed  by  fome  engineers;  and  a  plan  of 
the  whole  enterprize  being  found  am.ong  his  papers,  it 
ferved,  though  he  himfelf  was  made  prifoner  on  the 
taking  of  St.  Qiiintin,  to  fugged  the  proje6l  of  that 
undertaking,  and  to  diredt  the  meafurcs  of  the  duke  of 
Guife, 

F  f  2  Several. 
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Several  bodies  of  troops  defiled  towards  the  fron- 
tiers on  various  pretences  ;  and  the  v^hole  being  fuddenlv 
'55S-  aflembled,  formed  an  army,  v/ith  which  Guife  made  an 
unexpected  march  towards  Calais.  At  the  fame  time  4 
great  number  of  French  fbips,  being  ordered  into  th6 
channel,  under  colour  of  cruifing  on  the  Englifh,  com- 
pofed  a  fleet  which  made  an  attack  by  fea  on  the  fortifi- 
cations. The  French  afiaulted  St.  Agatha  with  three 
thoufand  harquebufiers  ;  and  though  the  garrifon  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  they  were  foon  obliged  to  abandon  the 
place,  and  retreat  to  Newnam  bridge.  The  fiege  of  this 
latter  place  Vj'as  immediately  undertaken,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  fleet  battered  the  rifbank,  which  guarded 
the  entry  of  the  harbour ;  and  both  thefe  caftles  feemed 
expofed  to  imminent  danger.  The  governor,  lord  Went- 
worth,  v/as  a  brave  officer ;  but  finding  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  v/cak  garrifon  was  enclofed  in  the  caftle  of 
Nev/nam  bridge  and  the  rifbank,  he  ordered  them  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  to  join  him  in  Calais,  which,  without  their 
afiiflance,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  defend.  The  gar- 
rifon of  Newnam  bridge  was  fo  happy  as  to  efFedluate 
this  purpofe  ;  but  that  of  the  rifbank  could  not  obtain 
fuch  favourable  conditions,  and  were  obliged  to  furren- 
dcr  at  difcretion. 

The  duke  of  Guife,  now  holding  Calais  blockaded 
by  fca  and  land,  thought  himfelf  fecure  of  fucceeding 
in  his  enterprize  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  all  accident, 
he  delayed  not  a  moment  the  attack  of  the  place.  He 
planted  his  batteries  againfl  the  caflle,  where  he  made  a 
large  breach  ;  and  having  ordered  Andelot,  Coligny's 
brother,  to  drain  the  fofTee,  he  commanded  an  afiTault, 
which  fucceeded  ;  and  the  French  made  a  lodgment  in 
the  caflle.  On  the  night  following,  Wentworth  at- 
tempted to  reco\'er  this  poft ;  but  having  lofl-  two  hun- 
dred 
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t3red  men  in  a  furious  attack  which  he  made  upon  it  ^   C  H  a  p. 

XXXVII. 

he  found  his  garrifon  fo  weak,  that  he  was  ohh'ged  to ._  — ^-  j 
capitulate.  Ham  and  Guifnes  fell  foon  after 5  and  thus  ^SS^« 
the  duke  of  Guife,  in  eight  days,  during  the  depth  of 
winter,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  this  ftrong  fortrefs,  that 
had  coft  Edward  III.  a  fie^-e  of  eleven  months,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  which  had,  that  very  year, 
been  viilorious  in  the  battle  of  Creffy.  The  Englifli 
had  held  it  above  two  hundred  years  ;  and  as  it  gave 
them  an  eafy  entry  into  France,  it  v/as  regarded  as  the 
moft  im.portant  pofleflion  belonging  to  the  crown.  The 
joy  of  the  French  v/as  extreme,  as  well  as  the  glory 
acquired  by  Guife,  who,  at  the  time  when  all  Europe 
imagined  France  to  be  funk  by  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
St.  Qi^iintin,  had,  in  oppofition  to  the  Engliili,  and  their 
allies,  the  Spaniards,  acquired  poflefTion.of  a  place, 
which  no  former  king  of  France,  even  during  the  dif- 
traftions  of  the  civil  wars,  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  had  ever  ventured  to  attempt.  The  Eng- 
lifh,  on  the  other  hand,  bereaved  of  this  valuable  fortrefs, 
murmured  loudly  againft  the  improvidence  of  the  queen 
and  her  council  ;  who,  after  engaging  in  a  fruitlefs  war, 
for  the  fake  of  foreign  interefrs,  had  thus  expofed  the 
nation  to  fo  fevere  a  difgrace.  A  trcafury  exhaufled  by 
expences,  and  burthened  with  debts  ;  a  people  divided 
and  dejedled  ;  a  fovereign  negligent  of  her  people's  wel- 
fare ;  were  circumftances  which,  notwlthfianding  the 
fair  offers  and  promifes  of  Philip,  gave  them  fmall  hopes 
of  recovering  Calais.  And  as  the  Scots,  inftigated  by 
French  councils,  began  to  move  on  the  borders,  they 
were  now  neceifitated  rather  to  look  to  their  defence  at 
home,  than  to  think  of  foreign  conquefts. 

After  the  peace,  which,  in  confequence  of  kino- Ed- Aft'jirso 
ward's  treaty  with  Henry,  took  place  betv/een  Scotland  Scotland 

*>.  Thuan.  lib,  xx,  cap?  2, 
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r  H  A  P. and  England,  the  queen-dowager,  on  pretence  of  vifit- 
^,,.,^^,^  ing  her  daughter  and  her  relations,  made  a  journey  to 
1553.  France,  and  (he  carried  along  with  her  the  earls  of 
Huntley,  Sutherland,  Marifchal,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  Her  fecret  defign  was  to  take  meafures  for 
engaging  the  earl  of  Arran  to  refign  to  her  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  j  and  as  her  brothers,  the  duke  of 
Guife,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  duke  of  Au- 
male,  had  uncontrouled  influence  in  th€  court  of  France, 
Ihe  eafily  perfuaded  Henry,  and>  by  his  authority,  the 
ScQttifh  nobles,  to  enter  into  her  meafures.  Having  al- 
fo  gained  Carnegy  of  Kinnaird,  Panter,  bifhop  of  Rofs, 
and  Gavin  Hamilton,  commendator  of  Kilwinning, 
three  creatures  of  the  governor's,  fne  perfuaded  him, 
by  their  means,  to  confent  to  this  refignation  p  j  and  when 
every  thing  v/as  thus  prepared  for  her  purpofe^  fhe  took  a 
journey  to  Scotland,  and  pafTed  through  England  in  her 
v/ay  thither.  Edward  received  her  with  great  refpecSt  and 
civility;  though  he  could  not  forbear  attempting  to  renew 
the  old  treaty  for  his  marriage  with  her  daughter:  A 
marriage,  he  faid,  fo  happily  calculated  for  the  tranquil- 
lity, intereft,  and  fecurity  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the 
only  means  of  cnfurlng  a  durable  peace  between  them. 
For  his  part,  he  added,  he  never  could  entertain  a  cor- 
dial amity  for  any  other  hufband  whom  flie  fliould  choofe; 
nor  v/as  it  eafy  for  him  to  forgive  a  man,  who,  at  the 
lame  time  that  he  dlfappointed  fo  natural  an  alliance, 
had  bereaved  him  of  a  bride,  to  whom  his  affecStions, 
fiom  his  earllcft  infancv,  had  been  entirely  engaged. 
The  queen  eluded  thefe  applications,  by  telling  him, 
that,  if  any  meafures  had  been  taken  difagreeable  to  him, 
they  were  entirely  owing  to  the  imprudence  of  the  duke 
of  Somerfet,  who,  inflead  of  employing  courtefy,  ca- 
refles,  and  gentle  offices,  the  proper  means  of  gaining  a 

P  Buchanan,  lib,  xlv.     KeJth>  p,  56.     Spotfwopd;  p,  93, 
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youno;  princefi,  had  had  recourfe  to  arms  and  violence,  ^  hap. 

XXXVII 
and   had  conflrained  the  Scottifh  nobility  to  fend  their  ( ^^^ j 

fovereign  Into  France,  in  order  to  intereft  that  icingdom      '552* 
in  protecting  their  liberty  and  independance  '?. 

When  the  queen-dowager  arrived  in  Scotland,    Ihe 
found  the  governor  very  unwilling  to  fulHl  his  engage- 
ments ;  and  it  was   not  till  after  many  delays  that  he 
could  be  perfuaded  to  refign  his  authority.     But  finding 
that  the  majority  of  the  young  princefs  v/as  approaching, 
and  that  the  queen-dowager  had  gained  the  afFeiStions  of 
all  the  principal  nobility,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
fubmit  ;  and  having  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  be  declared 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  fliould  be  freed  from  eivins: 
any  account  of  his   paft    adminiftration,  he  placed  her 
Jn  pofle/non  of  the   power  ;  and  /he  thenceforth  alTumcd 
the    name  of  regent  \     It  was  a  ufual   faying  of   this 
princefs,    that,    provided   fhe  could    render   her  friends 
happy,  and   could  enfure  to  herfe'f  a   good  reputation, 
fhe  was  entirely  indifferent  what  befel  her  ;  and  though 
this  fentiment  is  greatly  cenfured  by  the  zealous  reform- 
ers ',  as   being  founded  wholly  on  fecular  motives,    it 
difcovers  a  mind  well  calculated  for  the  government  of 
kingdoms.     D'Oifel,  a  Frenchman,  celebrated  for  capa^- 
city,  had  attended  her  as  ambaffador  from  Henry,  but  in 
reality  to  affift  her  with  his  counfels  in  fo  delicate  an  un- 
dertaking as  the  adminiftration  of   Scotland  ;  and   this 
man    had  formed   a  fcheme  for  laying  a  general  tax  on 
the  kingdom,    in  order  to  fupport  a  ftanding  military 
force,  which  might  at  once  repel  the  inroads  of  foreign 
enemies,  and  check  the  turbulence  of  the  Scottiih  nobles. 
But  though   fome  of  the  courtiers  were  gained  over  to 
this  projeit,  it  gave  great  and  general  difcontent  to  the 
nation  ;     and  the   queen-regent,  after  ingenuoufly  con- 
fefTmg,  that  it  would  prove  pernicious  to  the  kingdom, 

1  Keith,  p,  eg,  r   i^th  April,   1554.  *  Kdox,  p-  T^. 
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CHAP.  Y^^^  t|^2   prudence  to  dcfift  from  it,  and  to  trufl;  entirelV 
XXXVll.  ^      .  ,       -n  • 

^,„,,.-^, .^  for  her  fecurity  to  the  good-will   and   afFedlions  of  her 

^558.     fubiedts  ^ 

This  laudable  purpofe  ieemed  to  be  the  chief  object 
of  her  adminiftration  ^  yet  was  fhe  fometimes  drawn 
from  it  by  her  connexions  with  France,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence which  her  brothers  had  acquired  over  her.  When 
Mary  commenced  hofiilities  againft  that  kingdom,  Henry 
required  the  queen-regent  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  ; 
and  file  fummoncd  a  convention  of  ftates  at  Newbottlc, 
■  and  requefted  them  to  concur  in  a  declaration  of  war 
againft  England.  The  Scottifli  nobles,  who  were  be- 
come as  jealous  of  French  as  the  Englifli  were  of  Spanifh 
influence,  refufed  their  affent  j  and  the  queen  was  ob- 
liged to  have  recourfe  to  ftratagem,  in  order  to  effectuate 
her  purpofe.  She  ordered  d'Oifel  to  begin  fome  fortifi- 
cations at  Eyemouth,  a  place  which  had  been  difmantled 
by  the  lafl  treaty  with  Edward  ;  and  when  the  garrifon 
of  Berwick,  as  fhe  forefaw,  made  an  inroad  to  prevent 
the  undertaking,  fhe  effectually  employed  this  pretence 
to  inflame  the  Scottifh  nation,  and  to  engage  them  in 
hofrilivics  againfl  England  ".  The  enterprizes,  however, 
of  the  Scots  proceeded  no  farther  than  fomc  inroads  on  the 
borders  :  When  d'Oifel,  of  himfelf,  conducted  artil- 
lery and  troops  to  bcfiege  the  caftle  of  Werke,  he  was 
recalled,  and  fharply  rebuked  by  the  council  ^. 
MaTT'wt  cf  ^^  order  to  connect  Scotland  more  elofely  with  France, 
the  dauphin  aj-jj   j-q  encreafe  the   influence  of  the  latter  kingdom,  it 

and  the  fo  > 

queen  of      was  thought  proper  by   Henry  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
'""•         between   the  young  queen  and  the  dauphin  ;  and  a  de- 
putation was  fcnt  by  the  Scottifli  parliament,  to  aflifl  at 
the  ceremony,  and   to   fettle  the  terms  of  the  contradt. 
This  deputation  confifted  of  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow, 

t  K  I;b,  p.  -o.     Buchanan,  lib,  xvi.         u  Buchanan,  lib.  xvi,    Thuan. 
Jib,  xix,  c.  7.  v/  Knox,  p.  93* 
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the  bifliops  of  Rofs  and  the  Orkneys,  the  earls  of  Rothes,  ^H  a  P. 
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and  Caffilis,  the  lords  Fleming  and  beton,  James  Stuart, ._  -^  -  _j 
prior  of  St.  Andrews,  natural  brother  to  the  queen,  and  ^SS^* 
Erfkine  of  Dun.  The  principal  conditions,  recom- 
mended to  thefe  commiffioners,  were  to  obtain  a  folemn 
engagement  from  the  queen  and  dauphin,  that  they 
would  preferve  the  laws  and  privileges  of  Scotland,  and 
to  procure  a  renewal  of  the  French  king's  promife,  to 
fupport,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's  death,  the  fucceffion  of 
the  earl  of  Arran,  now  created  duke  of  Chatelraut. 
Both  of  thefe  conditions  were  eafily  obtained;  but  the 
court  of  France  took  a  very  perfidious  ftep,  diredtly  con- 
trary to  this  ilipulation  :  They  fecretly  engaged  the 
young  queen  to  fign  three  papers  ;  by  one  of  which  fhe 
made  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  gift  to  the  king 
of  France,  in  cafe  of  her  demife  without  children  ;  by 
another,  fhe  mortgaged  it  to  him  for  a  million  of  crowns 
of  gold,  or  fuch  greater  fum  as  he  fliould  have  expended 
for  her  maintenance  and  fupport ;  and  by  a  third  fhe  de- 
clared, that  whatever  deed  fhe  had  been  obliged,  or 
fhould  hereafter  be  obliged  to  perform,  relative  to  the 
fucceflion  of  the  crown,  fhould  be  entirely  invalid,  and 
that  her  real  fenfe  and  intention  was  contained  in  the 
firft  paper.  The  marriage  was  folemni/^ed  at  P^ris  :  2,tjj ^^  ;i^ 
The  commlffioners,  in  the  name  of  the  ftates  of  Scotland, 
fwore  allegiance  to  the  queen,  and,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  marriage,  to  the  king-dauphin,  fo  he  was 
called  :  And  every  thing  feemed  to  proceed  with  great 
unanimity  and  concord.  But  the  commiflioncrs,  being 
required  to  deliver  up  the  crown,  and  other  enfigns  of 
royalty,  made  anfwer,  that  they  had  received  no  autho- 
rity for  that  purpofe;  and  they  foon  after  fct  out  on  their 
journey  for  Scotland.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  before 
they  embarked,  four  of  the  nine  commiffioners,  died, 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other  3  and  a  violentj  though 

abfurd 
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^^,  ^^^-^  P-abfurd  fufpicion  prevailed,  that  they  had  been  poifoned 
\.J.^~^  by  orders  from  the  family  of  Guife,  on  account  of  that 
1558.  yQfu{^\  X.  It  was  not  confidered,  that  this  accident,  how- 
ever rare,  might  have  happened  by  the  courfe  of  nature  • 
and  that  the  prefent  feafon,  though  not  attended  with  any 
peftilential  diforder,  was,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  un- 
healthy all  over  Europe. 

The  clofe  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland 
threatened  very  nearly  the  repofe  and  fecurity  of  Mary ; 
and  it  v/as  forefeen,  that,  though  the  fadlions  and  difor- 
ders,  which  might  naturally  be  expedled  in  the  Scottifh 
government  during  the  abfence  of  the  fovereign,  would 
make  its  power  lefs  formidable,  that  kingdom  would  at 
leaft  afford  to  the  French  a  means  of  invading  England, 
toth  Jan.  The  queen,  therefore,  found  it  necefl'ary  to  fummon  a 
parliament,  and  to  demand  of  them  fome  fupplies  to  her 
A  pariia-  exhaufted  exchequer.  As  fuch  an  emergency  ufually 
nieat.  gives  great  advantage  to  the  people,  and  as  the  parlia- 
ments, during  this  reign,  had  fhewn,  that,  where  the 
liberty  and  independency  of  the  kingdom  was  menaced 
with  imminent  danger,  they  were  not  entirely  overawed 
by  the  court ;  we  fhall  naturally  expert,  that  the  late  ar- 
bitrary methods  of  extorting  money  fhould,  at  leaft,  be 
cenfured,  and,  perhaps,  fome  remedy  be  for  the  future 
provided  againft  them.  The  commons,  however,  with- 
out making  any  rcfledlions  on  the  pad,  voted,  befides  a 
fifteenth,  a  fubfidy  of  four  {hillings  in  the  pound  on 
land,  and  two  fhillings  and  eight  pence  on  goods.  The 
clergy  granted  eight  Shillings  in  the  pound,  payable  in 
four  years  by  equal  portions. 

The  parliament  alfo  paffed  an  a61:,  confirming  all  the 
fales  and  grants  of  crown  lands,  which  either  were  al- 
ready made  by  the  queen,  or  Ihould  be  made  during  the 

X  Buchananj  lib,  xvl.     Keith,  p   75.     Spotfwood,  p.  95. 
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feven  cnfuins;  years.     It  v/as  eafv  to  forcfee,  that,  in  the  ^  "  a  p. 
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queen's  prefent  difpolition  and  fituation,  this  power  would  ^- 
be  followed  by  a  great  alienation  of  the  royal  demefnes  ;  ^55^ 
and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
good  government,  than  to  cilablifb  a  prince  with  very 
cxtenfive  authority,  and  yet  permit  him  to  be  reduced  to 
beggary.  This  aiSl  met  with  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of 
commons.  One  Copley  exprefl'ed  his  fears  left  the  queen, 
under  colour  of  the  power  there  granted,  might  alter  the 
fucceilion,  and  alienate  the  crown  from  the  lawful  heir  : 
But  his  words  were  thought  irrevere77t  to  her  majefty  : 
He  v/as  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arm.s  ; 
and  though  he  exprefled  forrow  for  his  ofFence,  he  was 
not  releafed,  till  the  queen  was  applied  to  for  his  par- 
don. 

The  Englifh  nation,  during  this  whole  reign,  were  un- 
der great  apprchenfions,  with  regard  not  only  to  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  but  the  life,  of  the  lady  Elizabeth.  The  violent 
hatred,  which  the  queen  bore  to  her,  broke  out  on  every 
occa(ion  ;  and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  Philip,  as 
well  as  her  own  great  prudence,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
of  it.  The  princefs  retired  into  the  country  ;  and  know- 
ing that  fhe  was  furrounded  with  fpies,  flie  paffed  her 
time  wholly  in  reading  and  ftudy,  intermeddled  in  no 
bufinefs,  and  faw  very  little  company.  While  fhe  re- 
mained in  this  fituation,  which  for  the  prefent  was  me- 
lancholy, but  which  prepared  her  mind  for  thofe  great 
actions,  by  which  her  life  was  afterwards  fo  much  dif- 
tinguifhed  ;  propofals  of  marriage  were  made  to  her  by 
the  Swedlfh  ambaffador,  in  his  mafter's  name.  As  her 
firft  queftion  was,  whether  the  queen  had  been  informed 
of  thefe  propofals  ;  the  ambaffador  told  her,  that  his  ma- 
iler thought,  as  he  was  a  gentleman,  it  was  his  duty  firft 
to  make  his  addrcffcs  to  herfelf ;  and  having  obtained  her 
confent,  he  would  next,  as  a  king,  apply  to  her  fifter. 

But 
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c  H  A  P.  But  the  princefs  would  allow  him  to  proceed  no  farther; 

^y^r\i  and  the  queen,  after  thanking  her  for  this  inftance  of 
^5i^'  duty,  defired  to  know  how  fhe  flood  affefted  to  the  Swed- 
iJih  propofds.  Elizabeth,  though  expofed  to  many  pre- 
fent  dangers  and  mortifications,  had  the  magnanimity  to 
refervc  herfelf  for  better  fortune  ;  and  fhe  covered  her 
refufal  with  profeflions  of  a  pafTicnate  attachment  to  a 
fmgle  life,  which,  fhe  faid,  fhe  infinitely  preferred  be- 
fore any  other  \  The  princefs  fhowed  like  prudence  in 
concealing  her  fentiments  of  religion,  in  complying  with 
the  prefent  modes  of  worfhip,  and  in  eluding  all  queftions 
with  regard  to  that  delicate  fubject  ^. 

The  money,  granted  by  parliament,  enabled  the  queen 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  fail,  which,  be- 
ing joined  by  thirty  Flemifh  fhips,  and  carrying  fix  thou- 
sand land  forces  on  board,  was  Tent  to  make  an  attempt 
on  the  coaft  of  Britanny.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
lord  Clinton  ;  the  land  forces  by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon 
and  Rutland.  But  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  and  army 
v.'as  fo  dilatory,  that  the  French  got  intelligence  of  the 
defign,  and  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  Englifh 
found  Breft  fo  well  guarded  as  to  render  an  attempt  on 
that  place  impra6licable5  but  landing  at  Conquet,  they 

y  Burnet,  vol.  ii,  CoIIeift.  N"  37. 

z  The  common  net  st  that  time,  fays  Sir  Richard  Baker,  for  catching  of 
^roteftants,  was  the  real  prefence;  anJ  this  net  was  ufed  to  catch  the  lady 
Elizabeth  :  For  being  afked  one  Umz  what  flie  thought  of  the  words  of  Chrift, 
This  is  my  boiiy,  whether  flie  thought  it  the  true  body  of  Chrift  that  was  ia 
the  facramentj  it  is  faid,  that,  after  fome  paufing,  fhe  thus  anfwered  ; 

Chrift  was  the  word  that  fpake  it  j 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it  j 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it. 
That  I  believe  and  take  it. 

Which,  though  it  may  feem  but  a  flight  expreflion,  yet  hath  it  more  folidnefa 
than  at  firft  f;ght  appears;  at  leaft,  it  ferved  her  turn  at  thai  time,  to  efcape 
the  net,  which  by  dirndl  a.ifuer  ihe  could  not  have  done.  Baker's  Chroni- 
cle, p.  320. 
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plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  with  fome  adiacent  vil-C  hap. 
f  ,  J.  .•',.-,        xxxvir. 

lages,  and  were  proceeding  to  commit  greater  dilorders, .     -,~_t 

when  Kerfimon,  a  Breton  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  'SS^* 
fome  militia,  fell  upon  them,  put  them  to  rout,  and 
drove  them  to  their  ftiips  with  confiderable  lofs.  But  a 
fmall  fquadron  of  ten  Englifh  fhips  had  an  opportunity 
of  amply  revenging  this  difgrace  upon  the  French.  The 
marefchal  de  Thermes,  governor  of  Calais,  had  made  an 
irruption  into  Flanders,  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thou- 
fand  men  ;  and  having  forced  a  paflage  over  the  river  Aa, 
had  taken  Dunkirk,  and  Berg  St.  Winoc,  and  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Newport.  But  count  Egmont  coming 
fuddenly  upon  him,  with  fuperior  forces,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire ;  and  being  overtaken  by  the  Spaniards  near 
Gravel  ines,  and  finding  a  battle  inevitable,  he  chofe  very 
fKilfully  his  ground  for  the  engagement.  He  fortified  his 
left  wing  with  all  the  precautions  pofHble  ;  and  pofted 
his  right  along  the  river  Aa,  which,  he  reafonably 
thought,  gave  him  full  fecurity  from  that  quarter.  But 
the  Englilh  (hips,  which  were  accidentally  on  the  coafr, 
being  drawn  by  the  noife  of  the  firing,  failed  up  the  ri- 
ver, and  flanking  the  French,  did  fuch  execution  by  their 
artillery,  that  they  put  them  to  flight ;  and  the  Spaniards 
gained  a  complete  vi6iory  '. 

Meanwhile  the  principal  army  of  France,  under  the 
duke  of  Guife,  and  that  of  Spain,  under  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, approached  each  other  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  ; 
and  as  the  two  kings  had  come  into  their  refpedlive  camps, 
attended  by  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  men  expected, 
that  fome  great  and  important  event  would  follow,  from 
the  emulation  of  thefe  warlike  nations.  But  Philip, 
though  actuated  by  the  ambition,  poffelTed  not  the  en- 
terprize,  of  a  conqueror  ;  and  he  was  willing,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fuperiority  of  his  numbers,    and  the  two 

>  HollingflieJ.  p,  ir5o, 

great 
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CH  A  P.  great  vi(R:ories,  which  he  h3.d  gained  at  St.  Quintin  and 
^•^/«*w  Gravelines,  to  put  a  period  to  the  v/ar  by  treaty.  Nego- 
^558'  ciations  were  entered  into  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  as  the 
terms  offered  by  the  two  monarchs  were  fomewhat  wide 
of  each  other,  the  armies  were  put  into  winter-quarters, 
till  the  princes  could  come  to  better  agreement.  Among 
other  conditions,  Henry  demanded  the  reflitution  of  Na- 
varre to  its  lawful  owner ;  Philip  that  of  Calais  and  its 
territory  to  England  :  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  negoci- 
ations,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  queen  Mary  ;  and 
Philip,  no  longer  connetTted  with  England,  began  to  relax 
in  his  firmnefs  on  that  capital  article.  This  was  the  only 
circumftance  that  could  have  made  the  death  of  that  prin- 
cefs  be  regretted  by  the  nation. 

Mary  had  long  been  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health  ; 
and  having  miftaken  her  drcpfy  for  a  pregnancy,  fhc  had 
made  ufc  of  an  improper  regimen,  and  her  malady  daily 
augmented.  Every  refleilion  now  tormented  her.  The 
confcioufnefs  of  being  hated  by  her  fubje<R:s,  the  profpe6t 
of  Elizabeth's  fucceffion,  apprehenfions  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  catholic  religion  flood  expofed,  dejedlion  for 
the  lofs  of  Calais  '',  concern  for  the  ill  ftate  of  her  affairs, 
and,  above  all,  anxiety  for  the  abfcnce  of  her  hufband, 
who,  file  knew,  intended  fooji  to  depart  for  Spain,  and 
to  fettle  there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  :  All  thefe 
melancholy  reflections  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  threw 
Dea'lioftlieher  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  fhe  died,  after  a 
''"th"Nov  ^<^^^  ^"'^  unfortunate  reign  of  five  years,  four  months, 
and  eleven  days. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  employ  many  words  in  drawing 
the  chara6^er  of  this  princefs.  She  poffeffed  few  qualities 
either  cftimabic  or  amiable ;  and  her  perfon  was  as  little 
engaging  as  her  behaviour  and  addrefs.     Obftinacy,  bi- 

b  The  lufs  of  Calais  fo  much  affeifted  her,  that  fhe  faid  to  her  attendants, 
that  when  fhe  was  dead,  they  wculd  find  Calais  at  her  heait. 

I  gotry. 
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gotry,  violence,  cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  tyranny ;  9,I^j,yj?* 
every  circumftance  of  her  charaifter  took  a  tin^lure  from ^__,— ^-,  _? 
her  bad  temper  and  narrow  underftanding.  And  amidft  ^SS^* 
that  complication  of  vices,  which  entered  into  her  com- 
pofition,  we  fhall  fcarcely  find  any  virtue  but  fmcerity  j 
a  quality,  which  fhe  Teems  to  have  maintained  through- 
out her  whole  life  ;  except  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
when  the  neceflity  of  her  affairs  obliged  her  to  make  fome 
promifes  to  the  proteftants,  which  flie  certainly  never  In- 
tended to  perform.  But  in  thefe  cafes  a  weak  bigotted 
woman,  under  the  government  of  priefts,  eafily  finds  ca- 
fuiftry  fufficient  to  juftify  to  herfelf  the  violation  of  an 
engagement.  She  appears  alfo,  as  well  as  her  father,  to 
have  been  fufceptlble  of  fome  attachments  of  friendfhip  ; 
and  that  without  the  caprice  and  inconftancy,  which 
were  fo  remarkable  in  the  conduiSl  of  that  monarch.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that,  in  many  circumftances  of  her 
life,  (he  gave  indications  of  refolution  and  vigour  of 
mind  ;  a  quality,  which  feems  to  have  been  inherent  in 
her  family. 

Cardinal  Pole  had  long  been  in  a  declining  ftate  of 
health  from  an  Intermitting  fever ;  and  he  died  the  fame 
day  with  the  queen,  about  fixteen  hours  after  her.  The 
benign  character  of  this  prelate,  the  modefly  and  huma- 
nity of  his  deportment,  made  him  be  unlverfally  beloved  ; 
infomuch  that,  in  a  nation,  where  the  moft  furious  perfe- 
cution  was  carried  on,  and  where  the  moft  violent  reli-^ious 
fa£i:ions  prevailed,  entire  juftice,  even  by  moft  of  the  re- 
formers, has  been  done  to  his  merit.  The  haughty  pon- 
tiff, Paul  IV.  had  entertained  fome  prejudices  againft 
him  :  And  when  England  declared  war  againft  Henrv, 
the  ally  of  that  pope,  he  feized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
venge ;  and  revoking  Pole's  legantine  commiffion,  ap- 
pointed in  his  room  cardinal  Peyto,  an  obfervantine  friar 
^nd  confeflbr  to  the  queen.  But  Mary  v.'ould  never  per- 
mit 
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c  H^A  P.  fj^it  the  new  legate  to  a£^  upon  the  commiilion  ;  and  Paul 

v__ — ^ 1  was  afterwards  obliged  to  reftore  carduial  Pole  to  his  au- 

'SS^'      thoritv. 

There  occur  few  general  remarks,  befides  what  have 
already  been  made  in  the  courfe  of  our  narration,  with 
regard  to  the  general  rtate  of  the  kingdom  during  this 
reign.  The  naval  power  of  England  was  then  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  being  ordered  to 
be  applied  to  the  fleet,  both  for  repairing  and  vidtualing 
it,  it  was  computed,  that  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
would  afterwards  anfv/er  all  neceflary  charges  '^.  The 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  queen,  above-mentioned, 
joined  to  many  monopolies  granted  by  this  princefs,  as 
v/ell  as  by  her  father,  checked  very  much  the  growth  of 
commerce;  and  fo  much  the  more,  as  all  other  princes  in 
Europe,  either  were  not  permitted,  or  did  not  find  it  necef- 
fary,  to  proceed  in  fo  tyrannical  a  manner.  Afis  of  par- 
liament, both  in  the  lafl  reign  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent,  had  laid  the  fame  impofitlons  on  the  mer- 
chants of  the  ftill-yard  as  on  other  aliens :  Yet  the  queen, 
immediately  after  her  marriage,  complied  with  the  folici- 
tations  of  the  emperor,  and,  by  her  prerogative,  fufpend- 
ed  thofe  laws  '.  No  body  in  that  age  pretended  to  que- 
ftion  this  exercife  of  prerogative.  The  hiftorians  are 
entirely  filent  with  regard  to  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
colleition  of  public  papers  that  it  is  handed  down  to  us. 

An  abfurd  law  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  reign, 
by  which  every  one  was  prohibited  from  making  cloth 
unlefs  ke  had  ferved  an  apprenticefhip  for  {even  years. 
The  law  was  repealed  in  the  firft  year  of  the  queen  ; 
and  this  plain  reafon  given,  that  it  had  occafioned 
the  decay  of  the  v/oollen  manufadtory,  and  had  ruined 
feveral  towns  '^.     It  is  ftranae  that  Edward's  law  fhould 


c  Burnet,  vol.  Hi.  p.  2 eg.  ^  Rymcr,  vol.  xv.  p.  364. 

e  I  Mar.  Pari.  2,  cap,  7. 
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have  been  revived  during;  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  ftlll  c  H  a  p. 
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more  ftrange,  that  it  fhould  ftill  fubfift.  x^/'-v-sj 

A  PASSAGE  to  Archangel  had  been  difcovered  by  the  ^^^^' 
Englifh  during  the  laft  reign  ;  and  a  beneficial  trade  with 
Mufcovy  had  been  eftablifhed.  A  folemn  embafTy  was 
fent  by  the  czar  to  queen  Mary.  The  ambafTadors  were 
Ihipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  ;  but  being  hofpi- 
tably  entertained  there,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
and  were  received  at  London  with  great  pomp  and  fo- 
lemnity  *',  This  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  intercourfe, 
which  that  empire  had  with  any  of  the  v/eftern  potentates 
of  Europe. 

A  LAW  was  pafTed  in  this  reign  s,  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  horfes,  arms,  and  furniture,  was  fixed,  which  each 
perfon,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  fhould 
be  provided  with  for  the  defence  cf  the  kingdom.  A  man 
of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  for  inftance,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  at  his  own  charge  fix  horfes  fit  for  dcmi-lancesj 
of  which  three  at  leafl  to  be  furnifhed  with  fuflicient  har- 
nefs,  fteel  faddles,  and  weapons  proper  for  the  demi- 
lances ;  and  ten  light  horfes  fit  for  light  horfemen,  with 
furniture  and  weapons  proper  for  them  :  He  was  obliged 
to  have  forty  corflets  furnifhed ;  fifty  almain  revets,  or 
inftead  of  them,  forty  coats  of  plate,  corflets  or  brigan- 
dines  furnifhed  ;  forty  pikes,  thirty  long  bows,  thirty 
fheafs  of  arrows,  thirty  fleel  caps  or  fkulls,  twenty  black 
bills  or  halberts,  tv/enty  haqucbuts,  and  twenty  morions 
or  fallets.  We  may  remark,  that  a  man  of  a  thoufand 
marks  of  ftock  was  rated  equal  to  one  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  :  A  proof  that  few  or  none  at  that  time 
lived  on  their  ftock  in  money,  and  that  great  profits  v/ere 
made  by  the  merchants  in  the  courfe  of  trade.  There  is 
no  clafs  above  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

i  HoJlingfhed,  p,  733,     Heylin,  p.  71.  5  a&  5  Phil.  &  Mar. 

cap.  2, 

Vol.  IV.  .    G  g  We 
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CHAP,  w^E  may  form  a  notion  of  the  little  progrefs  in  arts  and 
.^  refinement  about  this  time  from  one  circumftance  :  A 
'35S.  man  of  no  lefs  rank  than  the  comptroller  of  Edward  VI. 's 
houfehold  payed  only  thirty  (hillings  a  year  of  our  prefent 
money  for  his  houfe  in  Channel  Row  ^  :  Yet  labour  and 
provifions,  and  confequently  houfes,  were  only  about  a 
third  of  the  prefent  price.  Erafmus  afcribes  the  frequent 
plagues  in  England  to  the  naftinefs  and  dirt  and  flovenly 
habits  among  the  people.  "  The  floors,"  fays  he,  "  are 
*'  commonly  of  clay,  fl:rewed  with  rufiies,  under  which 
*'  lies  unmoleftcd  an  ancient  colledlion  of  beer,  greafe, 
'*  fragments,  bones,  fpittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and 
*'  cats,  and  every  thing  that  is  nafty  '." 

HoLLiNGSHED,  who  lived  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,, 
gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  plain  or  rather  rude 
way  of  living  of  the  preceding  generation.  There  fcarcely 
was  a  chimney  to  the  houfes,  even  in  confiderable  towns : 
The  fire  was  kindled  by  the  wall,  and  the  fmoke  fought 
its  way  out  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  windows  :  The 
houfes  were  nothing  but  watling,  plaiflcred  over  with 
clay  :  The  people  flept  on  ftraw  pallets,  and  had  a  good 
round  log  under  their  head,  for  a  pillow  ;  and  almoft  all 
the  furniture  and  utenfils  were  of  wood  '^. 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  firft  general  law  with  regard 
to  highways,  which  were  appointed  to  be  repaired  by  pa- 
rlfli  duty  all  over  England  '. 

h  Kicholfcn's  Kiftorical  Library;  i  Eraf.  Epift,  432. 

k  See  note  [Sj  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  2  &  3  Phi],  &  Mgr» 

cap.  8. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  34. 

PROTESTANT  writers  have  imagined,  that,  becaufe 
a  man  could  purchafe  for  a  (hilling  an  indulgence  for  the 
moft  enormous  and  unheard-of  crimes,  there  mufl:  neceflariiy 
have  enfued  a  total  difTolution  of  morality,  and  confequently 
of  civil  fociety,  from  the  pradtices  of  the  Romiili  church. 
They  do  not  confider,  that,  after  all  thefe  indulgences  were 
promulgated,  there  ftiil  remained  (befides  Hell  tire)  the  pu- 
nifhment  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  the  infamy  of  the  world,  and 
fecret  remorfes  of  confcience,  which  are  the  great  motives 
that  operate  on  mankind.  The  philofophy  of  Cicero,  who 
allowed  of  an  Elyjium,  but  rcjefled  all  Tartarus,  was  a  much 
more  univerfal  indulgence  than  that  preached  by  Arcemholdi 
or  Tetzel :  Yet  nobody  will  fufpeft  Cicero  of  any  defign  to 
promote  immorality.  The  fale  of  indulgences  feems,  there- 
fore, no  more  criminal  than  any  other  cheat  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  or  of  any  other  church.  The  reformers,  by.  entirely 
abolifhing  purgatory,  did  really,  infiead  of  partial  indulgences 
fold  by  the  pope,  give,  gratis,  a  general  indulgence^  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  for  all  crimes  and  offences,  without  exception  or  di{^ 
•tinftion.  The  fouls,  once  configned  to  Hell,  were  never 
fuppofed  to  be  redeemable  by  any  price.  There  is  on  record 
only  one  indance  of  a  damned  foul  that  was  faved,  and  that 
by  the  fpecial  interceflion  of  the  Virgin.  An  indulgence  faved 
the  perfon,  who  purchafed  it,  from  purgatory  only. 
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NOTE  [B],  p.  48.      ' 

T  is  faid,  that  when  Henry  heard  that  the  commons  made 
a  great  difficulty  of  granting  the  required  fupply,  he  was 
fo  provoked,  that  he  fent  for  Edward  Montague,  one  of  the 
members,  who  had  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  houfe  ;  and 
he  being  introduced  to  his  majefty,  had  the  mortification  to 
hear  him  fpeak  in  thefe  words :  Ho  !  man  !  iw//  they  not  ftifftr 
my  bill  to  pa/s  ?  And  laying  his  hand  on  Montague's  head, 
who  was  then  on  his  knees  before  him  :  Get  my  bill  pajjed  by 
to  mcrrcti-,  or  el/e  to-morronv  this  head  ofyoursjhallbe  off.  This 
cavalier  manner  of  Henry  fucceeded  :  For  next  day  the  bill 
pafTed.  Collinses  Eritijh  peerage.  Grove's  life  of  If'clfey. 
We  are  told  by  Hall^  fol.  38.  That  cardinal  Wolfey  endea- 
voured to  terrify  the  citizens  of  London  into  the  general  loan, 
exaded  in  1525,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  it  nvere  better, 
that  fome  f.-ioidd  fffer  indigence ^  than  that  the  king  at  this  time 
ffjould  lack  ;  and  therefore  beivare  and  reff  not,  nor  ruffle  not  in- 
this  cafe,  for  it  may  fortune  to  cof  fame  people  their  heads.  Suclx 
was  the  %le  employed  by  this  king  and  his  minifters. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  94. 

TH  E  firfl  article  of  the  charge  againft  the  cardinal  is  his 
procuring  the  legantine  power,  which,  however,  as  it 
was  certainly  done  with  the  king's  confent  and  perminion,  could 
be  nowife  criminal.  Many  of  the  other  articles  alfo  regard 
the  mere  exercife  of  that  power.  Some  articles  impute  to  him 
as  crimes,  particular  anions,  which  were  natuial  or  unavoid- 
able to  any  man,  that  was  prime  miniller  with  fo  unlimited 
an  authority  ;  fuch  as  receiving  firil  all  letters  from  the  king's 
minifters  abroad,  receiving  flrlt  all  vifits  from  foreign  mini- 
fters, defiring  that  all  applications  ihould  be  made  through 
him.  He  was  alio  accufcd  of  naraiwg  himfelf  with  the  king, 
as  if  he  had  been  hii  fellow,  the  king  and  I :  Jt  is  reported 
that  fometimcs  he  even  put  his  own  name  before  the  king's, 
egoet  rexmtHs.  But  this  mode  of  exprefiion  is  juflified  by  the 
Latin  idiom,  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  whifpering  in  the 
king's  ear,  knowing  himfelf  to  be  afFedcd  with  venereal  dif- 
tcmpers,  is  an  article  a^aiuft  him.     Many  of  the  charges  are 

general. 
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general,  and  incapable  of  proof.  Lord  Herbert  goes  fo  far  as 
to  affirm,  that  no  man  ever  fell  from  fo  high  a  ftation,  who 
had  fo  few  real  crimes  objefted  to  him.  This  opinion  is  per- 
haps a  little  too  favourable  to  the  cardinal.  Yet  the  refutation 
■of  the  articles  by  Cromwel,  and  their  being  rejefted  by  a  houfe 
of  commons  even  in  this  arbitrary  reign,  is  almoft  a  demon- 
llration  of  Wolfey's  innocence.  Henry  was,  no  doubt,  en- 
tirely bent  on  his  deftruftion,  when,  on  his  failure  by  a  parli- 
amentary impeachment,  he  attacked  him  upon  the  ftatute  of 
prcvifors,  which  afibrded  him  fo  little  jufl  hold  on  that  mini- 
tter.  For  that  this  indisflment  was  fubfequent  to  the  attack  in 
parliament,  appears  by  Cavendifli's  life  of  VVolfey,  and  Stowe, 
p.  551,  and  more  certainly  by  the  very  articles  cf  impeach- 
ment themfelves.  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  p. /j2.  ar- 
ticle 7.     Coke's  Inft.  pt.  4.  fol.  Sg. 

NOTE  [D],  p.  102. 

EVEN  judging  of  this  queftion  by  the  Scripture,  to  which 
the  appeal  was  every  moment  made,  the  arguments  for 
jthe  king's  caufe  appear  but  lame  and  imperfeft.  Marriage  in 
the  decree  of  affinity  which  had  place  between  Henry  and 
Catherine,  is,  indeed,  prohibited  in  Leviticus ;  but  it  is  na- 
tural to  interpret  that  prohibition  as  a  part  of  the  Jewifh  ce- 
remonial or  municipal  law  :  And  though  it  is  there  faid,  in 
the  conclufion,  that  the  gentile  nations,  by  violating  thofe 
degrees  of  confanguinity,  had  incurred  the  divine  diipleafure, 
the  extenfion  of  this  maxim  to  every  precife  cafe  before  fpeci- 
fied,  is  fuppofing  the  Scriptures  to  be  compofed  with  a  minute 
accuracy  and  prccifion,  to  which,  we  know  with  certainty, 
the  facred  penmen  did  not  think  proper  to  confine  themfelves. 
The  defcent  of  mankind  from  one  common  father,  obliged 
fhem,  in  the  firft  generation,  to  marry  in  the  nearell  degrees 
of  confanguinity  :  Inltances  of  a  like  nature  occur  among  the 
patriarchs  ;  And  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  widow  was,  in 
certain  cafes,  not  only  permitted,  but  even  enjoined  as  a  po- 
fnive  precept  by  the  Mofaical  law.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  that 
this  precept  was  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  an  exception 
confined  merely  to  the  Jewifh  nation.  1  he  inference  is  ftill 
ufl,  that  fuch  a  marriage  can  contain  no  natural  or  moral 
G  g  3  turpitude  ; 
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turpitude ;  otherwife  God,  who  is  the  author  of  all  puritVi. 
would  never,  in  any  cafe,  have  enjoined  it. 

NOTE  [E],  p.  112. 

I  S  H  O  P  BURNET  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
number  of  bulls  requifite  for  Cranmer's  inftallation.  By 
one  bull,  direded  to  the  king,  he  is,  upon  the  royal  nomina- 
tion, made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  By  a  fecond,  direfted 
to  himfelf,  he  is  alfo  made  archbifhop.  By  a  third,  he  is  ab-. 
folved  from  all  cenfures.  A  fourth,  is  to  the  fuifragans,  re- 
quiring them  to  receive  and  acknowledge  him  as  archbifhop, 
A  fifth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the  fame  purpofe.  A  fixth 
to  the  clergy  of  Canterbury.  A  feventh  to  all  the  laity  in  his 
fee.  An  eighth  to  all  that  held  lands  of  it.  By  a  ninth  he 
was  ordered  to  be  confecrated,  taking  the  oath  that  was  in 
the  pontifical.  By  a  tenth  the  pall  was  fent  him.  By  an 
eleventh,  the  archbifhop  of  York,  and  the  bifhop  of  London, 
were  required  to  put  it  on  him.  Thefe  were  fo  many  devices 
to  draw  fees  to  offices,  which  the  popes  had  erefted,  and  Ai(~ 
pofed  of  for  money.  It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  Cran- 
mer,  before  he  took  the  oath  to  the  pope,  made  a  proteflation, 
that  he  did  not  intend  thereby  to  reflrain  himfelf  from  any 
thing  that  he  was  bound  to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God,  the 
the  king,  or  the  country  ;  and  that  he  renounced  every  thing 
in  it  that  was  contrary  to  any  of  thefe.  This  was  the  invention 
of  fome  cafuift,  and  not  very  compatible  with  that  ftrisEt  fmce- 
lity,  and  that  fcrupulous  confcience,  of  which  Cranmer  made 
profeflion."  Collier,  vol.  ii.  in  Coll.  N°  22.  Burnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  128,  129. 

NOTE  [F],  p,  128, 
ERE  are  the  terms  in  which  the  king's  minifler  ex- 
Ji  prefTed  himfelf  to  the  pope.  An  non,  inquam,  fanc- 
titas  vcHra  plcrcfque  habet  quibufcum  arcanum  aliquid  credi- 
derit,  putet  id  non  minus  celatum  effe  quam  fi  uno  tantum 
petflore  continerctur  ;  qucd  multo  magis  fereniffimo  Anglic 
Kegi  evenire  debet,  cui  finguli  in  fuo  regno  funt  fubjetSli,  ne- 
cue  etiam  velint,  pcfTunt  Regi  non  efTe  fideliflimi.  Vs  nam- 
que  illis,  fi  vel  parvo  memento  ab  illius  voluntate  recederent. 

Le 
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Le  Grand,  torn.  iii.  p.  113.  The  kiftg  once  faid  publicly 
before  the  council,  that  ifany  one  fnoke  of  him  or  his  adions, 
in  terms  which  became  them  not,  he  would  let  them  know, 
that  he  was  mafter.  Et  qu'il  n'y  auroit  fi  belle  tete  qu'il  ne 
fit  volen     Id.  p.  218. 

NOTE  [G],  p.  158. 

THIS  letter  contains  fo  much  nature  and  even  elegance, 
as  to  deferve  to  be  tranfmitted  to  polterity,  without  any 
alteration  in  the  expreffion.     It  is  as  follows. 

"  Sir,  your  grace's  difpleafure  and  my  imprifonment  are 
**  things  fo  ftrange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to 
*'  excufe,  1  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  fend  unto 
*'  me  (willing  me  to  confefs  a  truth,  and  fo  obtain  your  fa- 
"  vour)  by  fuch  an  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient 
"  profeffed  enemy,  I  no  fooner  received  this  niefllige  by  him, 
''  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning  ;  and,  if,  as  you 
*'  fay,  confelhng  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my  fafety,  I 
*'  fhall  with  all  vvillingnefs  and  duty  perform  your  com- 
**  mand. 

"  But  let  not  your  grace  eVer  imagine,  that  your  poor  wife 
"  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  fo 
"  much  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded.  And  to  fpeak  a  truth, 
*'  never  prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all 
*'  true  afFedion,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn  : 
"  With  which  name  and  place  I  ccuid  v.iliingly  have  con- 
*'  tented  myfelf,  if  God  and  your  grace's  nleafure  had  been 
**  fo  pleafed.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  fo  far  forget  myfelf 
*'  in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenlhip,  but  that  1  always 
**  looked  for  fuch  an  a'teration  as  I  now  find  ;  for  the  ground 
*'  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  furer  foundation  than  your 
"  grace's  fancy,  the  leaft  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  fuffi- 
"  cient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  fome  other  objefl.  You  have 
"  chofen  me  from  a  low  eftate  to  be  your  queen  and  compa- 
*'  nion,  far  beyond  my  defert  or  defire  If  then  you  found 
*'  me  worthy  of  fuch  honour,  good  your  grace  let  not  any 
"  light  fancy,  or  bad  counfel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw 
'"  your  princely  favour  from  me  ;  neither  let  that  ftain,  that 
*^  unworthy  ftaln,  of  a  difloyal  heart  tov/ards  your  good 
G  g  4  •*  grace. 
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**  grace,  ever  caft  fo  foul  a  blot  on  your  moft  dutiful  wife, 
*'  and  the  infant  princefs  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good 
"  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  fworn 
''  enemies  fit  as  my  accufers  and  judges ;  yea  let  me  receive 
**  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  fhall  fear  no  open  fhame  ;  then 
*'  fhall  you  fee  either  mine  innocence  cleared,  your  fufpicion 
*'  and  confcience  fatisfied,  the  ignominy  and  flander  of  the 
•*  world  Hopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that  what- 
*'  foever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may 
"  be  freed  from  an  open  cenfure,  and  mine  offence  being  fo 
*'  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before  God 
*'  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punifhment  on  me  as 
*'  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affeftion,  already  fet- 
*'  tied  on  that  party,  for  whofe  fake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whofe 
*'  name  I  could  fome  good  while  fince  have  pointed  unto, 
*'  your  grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  fufpicion  therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not 
*'  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  flander  muft  bring  you  the 
*'  enjoying  of  your  defired  happinefs;  then  1  defire  of  God, 
•'  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  fm  therein,  and  likevvife 
*'  mine  enemies,  the  inflrurncnts  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not 
"  call  you  to  a  flrift  account  for  your  unprincely  ^nd  cruel 
*'  ufage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment-feat,  where  both  you 
*'  and  myfelf  muft  fhortly  appear,  and  in  whofe  judgment  [ 
*'  doubt  not  (vvhatfoever  the  world  may  think  of  me)  mine 
*'  innocence  fliall  be  openly  known,  and  fufhciently  cleared. 

**  My  lall  and  only  requefl  fhall  be,  that  myfelf  may  only 
*'  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  difpleafure,  and  that  it 
**  may  not  touch  the  innocent  fouls  of  thofe  poor  gentlemen, 
"  who  (as  I  underfland)  are  likewife  in  ftrait  imprifonment 
*'  for  my  fake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  fight,  if 
*'  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleafing  in  your 
*'  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  requeil:,  and  I  will  fo  leave  to 
*'  trouble  your  grace  any  further,  with  mine  earnell:  prayers 
*'  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and 
*'  to  diredl  you  in  all  your  adions.  From  my  doleful  prifon 
**  in  the  Tower,  this  fixth  of  May  ; 

*'  Your  moll  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

*'  Amne  Box-eyn." 
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NOTE  [H],  p.  169. 

APropofal  had  formerly  been  made  in  the  convocation  for 
the  abolition  of  the  leffer  monafteries ;  and  had  been 
much  oppofed  by  bifhop  Fifher,  who  was  then  alive.  He  told 
his  brethren,  that  this  was  fairly  fhowing  the  king  the  way, 
how  he  might  come  at  the  greater  monafteries.  "  An  ax,'' 
faid  he,  ''  which  wanted  a  handle,  came  upon  a  time  into  the 
*'  wood,  making  his  moan  to  the  great  trees,  that  he  wanted 
*'  a  handle  to  work  withal,  and  for  that  caufe  he  was  con- 
"  llrained  to  fit  idle  ;  therefore  he  made  it  his  requeft  to  them, 
*'  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to  grant  him  one  of  their  fmall 
*'  faplings  within  the  wood  to  make  him  a  handle ;  who, 
*'  miftrufting  no  guile,  granted  him  one  of  their  fmaller  trees 
*'  to  make  him  a  handle.  But  now  becoming  a  complete  ax, 
*'  he  fell  fo  to  work,  within  the  fame  wood,  that,  in  procefs 
*'  of  time,  there  was  neither  great  nor  fmall  trees  to  be  found 
**  in  the  place,  where  the  wood  flood.  And  fo,  my  lords,  if 
**  you  grant  the  king  thefe  fmaller  monafteries,  you  do  but 
♦*  make  him  a  handle,  whereby,  at  his  own  pleafure,  he  may 
"  cut  down  all  the  cedars  within  your  Lebanons."  Dr.  Bai- 
lie's life  of  bifhop  Fifher,  p.  108. 

NOTE  [I],  p.  182. 

THERE  is  a  curious  pafTage,  with  regard  to  the  fup- 
preifion  of  monafteries,  to  be  found  in  Coke's  Inftitutes, 
4th  Inlt.  chap.  I.  p.  44.  Itis  worth  tranfcribing,  asitfhews 
the  ideas  of  the  Englifh  government,  entertained  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI  i  I.  and  even  in  the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
when  he  wrote  his  inflitutes.  It  clearly  appears,  that  the 
people  had  then  little  notion  of  being  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
were  defirous  of  making  the  crown  quite  independent,  and 
wiflied  only  to  remove  from  themfelves,  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  burthens  of  government.  A  large  Handing  army,  and  a 
fixed  revenue,  v.'ould,  on  thefe  conditions,  have  been  regard- 
ed as  great  blefTings ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  prodi- 
gality of  Henry,  and  to  his  little  fufpicion  that  the  power  of 
the  crown  could  ever  fail,  that  the  Englifh  owe  all  their  li- 
berty. 
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berty.     The  title  of  the  chapter  in  Coke  is,  Advice  concerning 

nenx}  and plaujibie  Projeds  and  Offers  in  Parliament.     *'  Whea 

*'  a'ny  plaufible  projedl,"  fays  he,  "  is  made  in  parliament, 

*'  to  draw  the  lords  and  commons  to  affent  to  any  aft,  (efpe- 

*'  eially  in  matters  of  weight  and  importance)  if  both  houfes 

*'  do  give  upon  the  matter  projefted,  and  promifed  their  con- 

*'  fent,  it  fhall  be   moft  neceflary,  they  being  trufted  for  the 

*'  commonwealth,  to  have  the  matter  projefted  and  promifed 

*'  (which  moved  the  houfes  to  confent)  to  be  eftablifhed  in 

**  the  fame  aft,  left  the  benefit  of  the  aft  be  taken,  and  the 

"  matter  projefted  and  promifed  never  performed,  and  fo  the 

"  houfes  of  parliament  perform  not  the  truft  repofed  in  them, 

*'  as  it  fell  out  (taking  one  example  for  many)  in  the  reign 

*'  of  Henry  the  eighth  :  On  the  king's  behalf,  the  members 

•'  of  both  houfes  were  informed  in  parliament,  that  no  king 

•'  or  kingdom  was  fafe,  but  where  the  king  had  three  abili- 

*'  ties ;   r .  To  live  of  his  own,  and  able  to  defend  his  kingdom 

«•  upon  any  fudden  invafion  or  infurreftion.     2.  To  aid  his 

*'  confederates,  otherwife  they  would  never  affift  him.     3. 

"  To  reward  his  well  deferving  fervants.     Now  the  projeft 

**  was,  that  if  the  parliament  would  give  unto  him  all  the 

"  abbies,  priories,  friories,  nunneries,  and  other  monafteries, 

"  that,  for  ever  in  time  then  to  come,  he  would  take  order 

"  that  the  fame  fhould  not  be  converted  to  private  ufes :  but 

*•  firft,  that  his  exchequer  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid  fhould 

"  be  enriched  ;    fecondly,    the  kingdom  ftrengthened  by  a 

"  continual  maintenance  of  forty  thoufand  well-trained  fol- 

*'  diers,  with  fkilful  captains  and  commanders ;  thirdly,  for 

*'  the  benefit  and  eafe  of  the  fubjeft,  who  never  afterwards, 

"  (as  was  projefted)  in  any  time  to  come,  fhould  be  charged 

"  with  fubfidies,  fifteenths,  loans,  or  other  common  aids ; 

*'  fourthly,  left  the  honour  of  the  realm  fliould  receive  any 

♦'  diminution  of  honour  by  the  dilTolution  of  the  faid  mona- 

"  lleries,  there  being  twenty-nine  lords  of  parliaxient  of  the 

**  abbots  and  priors,    (that  held  of  the  king  per  haroniam, 

*'  whereof  more  in  the  next  leaf)  that  the  king  would  create 

"  a  number  of  nobles,  which  v/e  omit.     The  faid  monafteries 

*'  were  given  to  the  king  by  authority  of  divers  afts  of  par- 

**  liament. 
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*'  liament,  but  no  provifion  was  therein  m3.de  for  the  faid 
*'  projeft,  or  any  part  thereof." 

A   NOTE   to  Chap.  XXXI.  omitted. 

TH  E  parliament,  in  annulling  the  king's  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  gives  this  as  a  reafon,  "  For  that  his 
*'  highnefs  had  chofen  to  wife  the  excellent  and  virtuous  lady 
*'  Jane,  who  for  her  convenient  years,  excellent  beauty,  and 
**  purenefs  of  flefh  and  blood,  would  be  apt,  God  willing,  to 
*'  conceive  iffue  by  his  highnefs." 

NOTE  [K],  p.  192. 

COLLIER,  in  his  ecclefiallical  hillory,  vol.  ii.  p.  152, 
has  preferved  an  account  which  Cromwel  gave  of  this 
conference,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thoinas  Wyat,  the  king's  em- 
bafTador  in  Germany.  "  The  king's  majeily,"  fays  Cromwel, 
"  for  the  reA^erence  of  the  holy  facrament  of  the  altar,  did  fit 
"  openly  in  his  hall,  and  there  prefided  at  the  difputation, 
*'  procefs  and  judgment  of  a  miferable  heretic  facramentary, 
"  who  was  buj-ned  the  zcth  of  November.  It  was  a  wonder 
''  to  fee  how  princely,  with  how  excellent  gravity,  and  ine- 
*'  ftimable  majeily  his  highnefs  exercifed  there  the  very  office 
"  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England.  How  benignly 
*'  his  grace  effayed  to  convert  the  miferable  man  :  How  flrong 
*'  and  manifefi;  reafons  bis  highnefs  alledged  againil  him.  I 
"  wilh  the  princes  and  potentates  of  Chrillendom  to  have  had 
**  a  meet  place  to  have  feen  it.  Undoubtedly  they  fhould 
"  have  much  marvelled  at  his  majefty's  raoft  high  wifdom 
"  and  judgment,  and  reputed  him  no  otherwife  after  the 
"  fame,  than  in  a  manner  the  mirror  and  light  of  all  other 
**  kings  and  princes  in  Chriftendom."  It  was  by  fuch  flatte- 
ries, that  Henry  was  engaged  to  make  his  fentiments  the 
ftandard  to  all  mankind;  and  was  determined  to  enforce,  by 
the  fevereit  penalties,  hisjlrofig  and  manifejl  reafons  for  tran- 
fablUntiation, 
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NOTE  [L],  p.  195. 

*HERE  is  aftory,  that  the  duke  cf  Norfolk,  meeting,  foon 
after  this  aft  was  pafled,  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  was 
fiifpedled  of  favouring  the  reformation,  faid  to  him,  "  Now, 
"  Sir,  what  think  you  of  the  law  to  hinder  priefts  from  having 
*'  wives  ?'*  *'  Yes,  my  lord,"  replies  the  chaplain,  *'  you 
*'  have  done  that ;  but  I  will  anfwer  for  it,  you  cannot  hinder 
"  men's  wives  from  having  priefts." 

NOTE  [M],  p.  210. 
O  fhow  how  much  Henry  fported  with  law  and  common 
fenfe ;  how  fervilely  the  parliament  followed  all  his 
caprices  ;  and  how  much  both  of  them  were  loft  to  all  fenfe  of 
Ihame  ;  an  aft  was  pafled  this  feffion,  declaring,  that  a  pre- 
contraft  fhould  be  no  ground  for  annulling  a  marriage  ;  as  if 
that  pretext  had  not  been  made  ufe  of  both  in  the  cafe  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  But  the  king's  intention  in  this 
law  is  faid  to  be  a  defign  of  reftoring  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to 
her  right  of  legitimacy  ;  and  it  was  his  charafter  never  to  look 
farther  than  the  prefent  objeft,  without  regarding  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  his  conduft.  The  parliament  made  it  high  treafon 
to  deny  the  difiblution  cf  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves.    Herbert. 

NOTE  [N],  p.  221. 
T  was  enafted  by  this  parliament,  that  there  Ihould  be 
trial  of  treafon  in  any  county  where  the  king  fhould  ap- 
point by  commifuon.  The  ftatutes  of  treafon  had  been  ex- 
tremely multiplied  in  this  reign  ;  and  fuch  an  expedient  faved 
trouble  and  charges  in  trying  that  crime.  The  fame  parlia- 
ment erefted  Ireland  into  a  kingdom  ;  and  Henry  henceforth 
annexed  the  tide  of  king  of  Ireland  to  his  other  titles.  This 
feflion,  the  commons  firft  began  the  praftice  of  freeing  any  of 
their  members,  who  were  arretted,  by  a  writ  iflued  by  the 
fpeaker.  Formerly  it  was  ufual  for  them  to  apply  for  a  writ 
from  chancery  to  that  purpofe.  This  precedent  encreafed  the 
authority  of  the  commons,  and  had  afterwards  important 
confesjuences.    Hollingfhed,  p.  955,  956.    Baker,  p.  289. 
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NOTE  [OJ,  p.  230. 

THE  perfecutions,  exercifed  during  James's  reign,  are 
not  to  be  afcribed  to  his  bigotry,  a  vice,  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  as  free  as  Francis  the  firft  or  the  emperor 
Charles,  both  of  whom,  as  well  as  James,  fhewed,  in  differ- 
ent periods  of  their  lives,  even  an  inclination  to  the  new  doc- 
trines. The  extremities,  to  which  all  thefe  princes  were  car- 
ried, proceeded  entirely  from  the  fuuation  of  affairs,  during 
that  age,  which  rendered  it  impoffible  for  them  to  adl  with 
greater  temper  or  moderation,  after  they  had  embraced  the 
refolution  of  fupporting  the  ancient  eftablilhments.  So  violent 
was  the  propenfity  of  the  times  towards  innovation,  that  a 
hare  toleration  of  the  new  preachers  was  equivalent  to  a  form- 
ed defign  of  changing  the  national  religion. 

NOTE  [P],  p.  296. 

SPOTS  WOOD,  p.  75.  The  fame  author,  p.  92.  tells 
us  a  ftory,  which  confirms  this  charadler  of  the  popifli 
clergy  in  Scotland.  It  became  a  great  difpute  in  the  univerfity 
of  St.  Andrews,  whether  the  pater  fhould  be  faid  to  God  or 
the  faints.  The  friars,  who  knew  in  general  that  the  reform- 
ers neglefted  the  faints,  were  determined  to  maintain  their 
honour  with  great  obllinacy,  but  they  knew  not  upon  what 
topics  to  found  their  dodrine.  Some  held  that  the  pater  was 
faid  to  CtoAformaliter,  and  to  faints  materialiter ;  others,  to 
God  principaliter,  and  to  faints  minus  principaliter  \  others 
would  have  it  ultimate  and  non  ultimate:  But  the  majority 
feemed  to  hold,  that  the/«/fr  was  faid  to  God  capiendo  JlriQe y 
and  to  faints  capiendo  large.  A  fimple  fellow,  who  ferved  the 
fub  prior,  thinking  there  was  fome  great  matter  in  hand,  that 
made  the  doftors  hold  fo  many  conferences  together,  a(ked  him 
one  day  what  the  matter  was ;  the  fub-prior  anfwering,  Tcm, 
that  was  the  fellow's  name,  lue  cannot  agree  to  ivhom  the  pater ■ 
nojier  Jhould  be  /aid.  He  fuddenly  replied.  To  ivhom,  Sir, 
Jkould  it  be  /aid,  but  unto  Gad ?  Then  faid  the  fub-prior, 
Hfhat  Jhall  ixje  do  nvith  the /aints?  He  anfwered,  Give  than 
Aves  and  Creeds  eno^vu  in  the  deuiVs  name;  /or  that  may  fufice- 
them.  The  anfwer  going  abroad,  many  faid,  that  he  had 
4  ^'^^« 
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given  a  lui/er  decijion  than  all  the  doUors  had  done  •with  all  their 
diJiinSiions, 

NOTE    [Q.],  p.  321; 

ANOTHER  aft,  pafied  this  feffion,  takes  notice  in  the 
preamble,  that  the  city  of  York,  formerly  well  inha- 
bited, was  now  much  decayed  :  Infomuch  that  many  of  the 
cures  could  not  aftbrd  a  competent  maintenance  to  the  incum- 
bents. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  magilkates  were 
impowered  to  unite  as  many  pariilies  as  they  thought  proper. 
An  ecclefiaiHcal  hiftorian,  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  230,  thinks^ 
that  this  decay  of  York  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  difiblu- 
tion  of  monalleries,  by  whicli  the  revenues  fell  into  the  hands 
of  perfonswho  lived  at  a  dillance. 

A  very  grievous  tax  was  impofed  this  Tefllon  upon  the  whole- 
flock  and  monied  intereil;  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  upon  its 
induftry.  It  was  a  fliilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  during  three 
years,  on  every  perfon  worth  ten  pounds  or  upwards  :  The 
double  on  aliens  and  denizens.  Thefe  laft,  if  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  if  worth  lefs  than  twenty  (hillings,  were  to 
pay  eight- pence  yearly.  Every  wether  was  to  pay  two- pence 
yearly  j  every  yew  thrce-.pcncc.  The  woollen  manufafturers 
were  to  pay  eight-pence  a  pound  on  the  value  of  all  the  cloth 
they  made.  Thefe  exorbitant  taxes  on  money  are  a  proof, 
that  few  people  lived  on  money  lent  at  intereft  :  For  this  tax 
amounts  to  half  of  the  yearly  income  of  all  money  holders, 
during  three  years,  eftimating  their  interefl:  at  the  rate  allowed 
by  law  ;  and  v>as  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  if  many  perfons 
had  been  affefted  by  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  tax  at  all 
was  laid  upon  land  this  fcflion.  The  profits  of  merchandife 
were  commonly  fo  high,  that  it  was  fuppofed  it  could  bear 
this  impofition.  1  he  moft  abfurd  prat  of  the  law  feems  to  be 
the  tax  upon  the  wcoUen  mannfadlures.  See  2  &  3  Edw.  VI. 
cap,  36.  The  fubfequent  parliament  repealed  the  tax  on  fheep 
and  woollen  cloth.  3  &4Edw.  VI.  cap.  23.  But  they  con- 
tinued the  other  tax  a  year  longer.     Ibid. 

The  clergy  taxed  themfelves  at  fix  (hillings  in  the  pound  to 
be  paid  in  three  years.  This  taxation  was  ratified  in  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  the  common-praSiice  fince  the  reform- 
4  ation/ 
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ation,  implying  that  the  clergy  have  no  legiflative  powerj 
even  over  themfelves.   See  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  35. 

NOTE  [RJ,  p.  401.     .  ,,;,. 

TH  E  pope  at  firft  gave  cardinal  Pole  powers  to  tranfa£l 
only  with  regard  to  the  paft  fruits  of  the  church  lands  ; 
but  being  admonifhed  of  the  danger  attending  any  attempt  to- 
wards a  refumption  of  the  lands,  he  enlarged  the  cardinal's 
powers,  and  granted  him  authority  to  enfure  the  future  pof- 
feffion  of  the  church  lands  to  the  prefent  proprietors.  There 
was  only  one  claufe  in  the  cardinal's  powers  that  has  given  oc- 
cafion  for  fome  fpeculation.  An  exception  was  made  of  fuch. 
Cafes  as  Pole  fhould  think  important  enough  to  merit  the  being 
communicated  to  the  holy  fee.  But  Pole  fimply  ratified  the 
pofleffion  of  all  the  church  lands  ;  and  his  commiiTion  had 
given  him  full  powers  to  that  purpofe.  See  Harleyan  Mifcel- 
lany,  vol.  vii.  p.  264,  266.  It  is  true,  fome  councils  have 
declared,  that  it  exceeds  even  the  power  of  the  pope  to  alie- 
nate any  church  lands ;  and  the  pope,  according  to  his  con- 
venience, or  power,  may  either  adhere  to  or  recede  from  this 
declaration.  But  every  year  gave  folidity  to  the  right  of  the 
proprietors  of  church  lands,  and  diminiflied  the  authority  of 
the  popes ;  fo  that  men's  dread  of  popery  in  fubfequent 
times  was  more  founded  on  party  zeal,  than  on  \sry  folid 
reafons, 

NO  T  E  [SJ,  p.  450. 

CT^H  E  paffage  of  Hailing Jhedj  in  the  Difcourfe  prefixed  to  his 
Hifiory,  and  nuhich  fome  afcrihe  to  Harrifon,  is  as  fclloivs. 
Speaking  of  the  encreafe  of  luxury  :  Neither  do  I  fpeak  this  ia 
reproach  of  any  man  j  God  is  my  judge  ;  but  to  flicw,  that  1 
do  rejoice  rather  to  fee  how  God  has  bleffed  us  with  his  good 
gifts,  and  to  behold  how  that  in  a  time  wherein  all  things  are 
grown  to  mofl:  exceffive  prices,  we  do  ye^  find  the  means  to 
obtain  and  atchieve  fuch  furniture  as  heretofore  has  been  im- 
poffible  :  There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where 
I  remain,  which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvelloufly 
altered  in  England  within  their  found  remembrance.  One  is 
tixe  multitude  of  chimnies  lately  eret^ed  ;  whereas  in,  their 

young' 
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young  days,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  fo  many, 
in  mofl  uplandifla  towns  of  the  realm  (the  religious  houfes  and 
manor  places  of  their  lords  always  excepted,  and  peradven- 
ture  fome  great  perfonage) ;  but  each  made  his  fire  againfl  a 
reredofle  in  the  hall  where  he  dined  and  drelTed  his  meat. 
The  fecond  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodging :  For,  faid 
they,  our  fathers  and  we  ourfelves  have  lain  full  oft  upon 
ftraw  pallettes  covered  only  with  a  flieet  under  coverlets  made 
of  dagfwaine  or  hopharlots,  (I  ufe  their  own  terms)  and  a 
good  round  log  under  their  head  inftead  of  a  bollter.  If  it 
were  fo,  that  the  father  or  the  good-man  of  the  houfe  had  a 
matrafs  or  flockbed,  and  thereto  a  fack  of  chaff  to  reft  his 
head  upon,  he  thought  himfelf  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord 
of  the  town  ;  So  well  were  they  contented.  Pillows,  faid 
they,  were  thought  meet  only  for  women  in  child  bed:  As 
for  fervants,  if  they  had  any  flieet  above  them,  it  was  well : 
For  feldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them 
from  the  pricking  ftraws,  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas, 
and  razed  their  hardened  hydes.-— The  third  thing  they  tell 
of  is,  the  exchange  of  Treene  platers  (fo  called,  I  fuppo/e, 
from  Tree  or  Wood)  into  pewter,  and  wooden  fpoons  into  filver 
or  tin.  For  fo  common  were  all  forts  of  treene  veflels  in  old 
time,  that  a  man  fliould  hardly  find  four  pieces  of  pewter  (of 
which  one  was  peradventure  a  fait)  in  a  good  farmer's  houfe. 

Defcription  of  Britain,  chap.  x. Again,  in  chap.  xvi.     In 

times  paft  men  were  contented  to  dwell  in  houfes  buildcd  of 
fallow,  willow,  &c. ;  fo  that  the  ufe  of  the  oak  was  in  a  man- 
ner dedicated  wholly  unto  churches,  religious  houfes,  princes 
palaces,  navigation,  &c.  but  now  fallow,  &;c.  are  rejefted, 
and  nothing  bu:  oak  any  where  regarded  ;  and  yet  fee  the 
change,  for  when  our  houfes  were  builded  of  willow,  then 
had  we  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that  our  houfes  are  come  to  be 
made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  become  willow,  but  a 
great  many  altogether  of  ftraw,  which  is  a  fore  alteration. 
In  thefe  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  fufficient  defence  to 
keep  the  houfe  in  fafety  ;  but  now  the  afi'urance  of  the  timber 
muft  defend  the  men  from  robbing.  Now  have  we  many 
chimnies ;  and  yet  our  tenderlines  complain  of  rheums,  ca- 
tarrhs, and  poles ;  then  had  we  none  but  reredoffes,  and  our 

heads 
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heads  did  never  ach.  For  as  the  fmoke  in  thofe  days  was 
fuppofed  to  be  a  fufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the 
houfe ;  (o  it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the 
goodman  and  his  family  from  the  quacke  or  pofe,  wherewith, 
as  then,  very  few  were  acquainted.  Again,  in  chap,  xviii. 
Our  pewterers  in  time  pall  employed  the  ufe  of  pewter  only 
upon  dillies  and  pots,  and  a  iew  other  trifles  for  fervi^e  ; 
whereas  now,  they  are  grown  into  fuch  exquifite  cqnning, 
that  they  can  in  manner  imitate  by  infufion  any  form  or  fa- 
fhion  of  cup,  difh,  fait,  or  bowl  or  goblet  which  is  made  by 
goldfmlth's  craft,  though  they  be  never  fo  curious  and  very 
artificially  forged.  In  feme  places  beyond  the  fea,  a  garnilh 
of  good  flat  Englifh  pewter  'I  fay  flat,  becaufe  diflies  and 
platters  in  my  time  begin  to  be  made  deep  and  like  bafons, 
and  are  indeed  more  convenient  both  for  fauce  and  keeping 
the  meat  warm)  is  almoil  elieemed  fo  precious  as  the  like 
number  of  vefl^els  that  are  made  of  fine  filver.  If  the  reader  it 
curious  to  knonxj  the  hours  of  meals  in  queen  Elizabeth'' s  reign,  he 
may  learn  it  from  the  fame  Author.  With  us  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  Undents  do  ordinarily  go  to  dinner  at  eleven  be- 
fore noon,  and  to  fupper  at  five,  or  between  five  and  i\-x.  at 
afternoon.  The  merchants  dine  and  fup  feldom  before 
twelve  at  noon  and  fix  at  night,  efpecially  in  London.  The 
huflDandmen  dine  alfo  at  high  noon,  as  they  call  it,  and  fup 
at  feven  or  eight ;  but  out  of  term  in  our  univerfities  the  fcho- 
]ars  dine  at  ten. 

Froifi"art  mentions  waiting  on  the  duke  of  Lancafter  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  fupped.  Thefe 
hours  are  Hill  more  early.  Jt  is  hard  to  tell,  why,  all 
over  the  world,  as  the  age  becomes  more  luxurious,  the 
hours  become  later.  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amufements  that 
pulh  on  the  hours  gradually  ?  or  are  the  people  of  fafhion  bet- 
ter pleafed  with  the  fecrecy  and  filence  of  noflurnal  hours, 
when  the  induftrious  vulgar  are  all  gone  to  reft?  In  rude 
ages  men  have  few  amufements  or  occupations  but  what  day- 
light afibrds  them. 
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